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LA COMTESSE DE CHABOT. 



CHAPTER I. 

IN WH1CTJ THE ABBÉ PORTIER PUTS INTO EXECUTION THB 
TilKEAT MADE TO AUNT ANGELICA IN REFERENCE TO 
MOTHER BILLOT. 

Catherine pionBly closed her mother's eyee, firat witb. 
her Angers and then with her lipa. 

Madame Clément had long anticipated the laat sad 
hour, and provided aome candlea. WhUe Catherine, full 
of tears, carried her crying ehild into her own chamber, 
and lulted him to sleep on her bnaom, Madame Clément 
lighted two candlea on each aide of the head of the bed- 
stead, croased the hands of the dead woman over her 
breast, placed a crucifis between thoae lifeless fingera, 
and aet a bowl of conaecrated water on a chair, with a 
spray of boiwood kept over from the previoua Palm 
Sunday. 

When Catherine came back, the only pious duty left 
for her was to kneel beBÎde the deathbed, with her 
prayer-book in her hands. 

Meanwhile Pitou took upon himeelf the care of the 
hnrial arrange m enta. Not likiug to go personally to 
Abbé Fortier, with whom there had heen so much un- 
pleaaantneas, ho went to the sexton, to ordar a Mass for 
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tlie dead, to the bearers, to let them know at what honr 
tbey would be needed, and to the gravedigger, to fc 
him to dig the grave. 

Thence he went to Haramont, in order to notify 1 
lieutenants, and the other thirty and one members of the 
Haramont National Guarda, that tbe in terni eut of 
Madame Billot would take place the next day at eleven 
o'elook. 

As Mother Billot had never in her life occupied any 
public position, and held no rauk in the Koyal Army or 
the National Guard, Pitou's communication to bis 
soldiery was perhaps officions, but certaioly not officiai, 
— as may be rcadily underatood. It waa an invitation, 
not a command, to asaiat at the fanerai. 

However, it was but too well known how much Billot 
had done for the dévolution, whicb had turned tbe public 
brain and infiamed the gênerai beart, It was knowu 
that he was conched on a bed of pain at that very 
moment, and not wholly ont of danger, and that he had 
been wounded in defeuce of the holy cause of Liberty. 
Pitou'E invitation, therefore, had ail the force of a 
command. AU the Haramont Guards promised their 
chief that tbey would willingly be on hand the neit 
day at eleven, promptly and punctually, at the be- 
reaved home. 

As Pitou returned to the far m that night, he met the 
undertaker at the door, carrying the coffin on his 
shoulder. Intuitîvely Pitou possessed a delicacy of beart 
rarely found among peaaants, or even among the hîgher 
classes. He placed the undertaker and his coffin in the 
stable, and went into the bouse alone, fully determîned 
to spare Catherine the sight of tliis moumful box and 






to spare Catherine the sight of thia moumful box and 
the painful noise of the hammer. 



ABBÉ FOBTIEB'S TBREAT. S 

The pioue Cftre of the two women fend nlrpudy wnsbed 
the dead, wrapped her in ber shroud, and raaiie her 
ready for the laat rites. 

Pitou gave Catherine hia account of what hmî been 
done during the day, and invited her to go ont for a 
little air; but she refused, wishing to disoharge her 
filial duties to the very end. 

" It will be bad for your dear little Isidore, if you 
don't go out," Siiid Pitou. 

"Tben yrm may take him out and give him the air, 
Monsieur Pitou." 

She must hâve had great confidence in Pitou, or she 
would not bave trusted him with her babe, even for five 
minutes. 

Pitou went out, as if to obey ber orders j but be was 
back again in five minutes, to say ; " He won't go with 
me. He *a crying I " 

Indeed, throngh the open doora Catherine could hear 
her baby's grief. She kisaed the eovered forehead of the 
corpse, whoso form and feu titres were alraoat distinguish- 
able through tbe linen. Rocogntzing a divided duty 
betwcen ber feelings as a daughter and as a mother, 
she then left her parent and went to ber cbild. 

Little Isidore wos indeed crying ; and Catherine took 
him in her arma, and followed Pitou out of doors. Aw. 
soon as her back was turued, the undertaker oame into 
the house with bis burden. 

Pitou wisbed to keep Catherine away for half an hour 
or so. As if by chance he led her along the rond to 
Boureonnes, This highway was so full of réminiscences 
to the pour girl, that she walked a long distance without 
spenkîng a word to Pitou ; but she sileutly auswered the 
Tarions voicee wbich made themselves heard in her heurt. 

When Pitou thought ît was about time for the 
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dertaker's work to be done, he said : " Mademoiselle 
Catherine, suppose we retn.ru to the farm.' 

She emerged from her thoughts as from a dream. 
"Oh, yesl How kind you are, dear Pitou 1" and then 
she began to retrace her stepa homeward. 

When they reaehed the house, Madame Clément made 
a sign to Pitou that the undertaker's work was over. 
Catherine re-eDtered her own chamber, to put little Isi- 
dore to bcd. This maternai duty accompli shed, she 
wished to résume her place by her mother's bedside; 
but Pitou, met her at her chamber door and said : " It 
will be uselesa, Mademoiselle Catherine, for everythiug 
ia done." 

"How, — ail isdoneî" 

"Yea, duriug our absence, Mademoiselle — " Pitou 
hesitated aud then added : " Yes, in our absence the 
joiner — " 

"Ah, that's why you insisted upon my going out — 
I understaud, you kiud Pitou I " 

By way of récompense he received from Catherine a 
grateful look, as she added : " One last prayer, and I 
will corne away ! " 

She went atraîght to her mother'a rootn. Pitou fol- 
lowed on tiptoe, but paused on the thresbold. Tbe coffin 
waa placed on two chairs in the mïddle of the room. At 
this sight Catherine paused tremblingly, and fresh tears 
couraed down her cheeka. Then she knelt beside the 
coffin, and pressed her forehead, pale with weariness 
and grief, against the oaken coffin. 

Aloiig the dolorous way, wherein the liring follow the 
dead from their beds of auffering to the eternal rest of 
the tomb, aooia fresh détail coiiBtantly distnrhs the 
ory, and wellnigh drawa the last tear from the heart' 
fountatn. 
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ABBÉ FORTIER'5 THREAT. 5 

Cutherine's prayer was long, Sbe oould not detach 
heraelf from the coffiu. The poor girl knew that after 
Isidore's death she had but two friands ou oartli, her 
mother and Pitou. 

1 Her mother had blesaed ber and said farewell. Her 
mother was hère in the coffin, and to-morrow would be 
in the grave. Pitou was now therefore her only friend. 
It was hard to part with her last friend but oue, ea- 
peeinlly when that one was her mother. 

Pitou felt that he must corne to Catherine's relief. 
He came into the chamber, and as words were useiess, 
he tried to raiae Catherine from her kuees, by placing 
his hands under her arma. 

"Oue prayer more, Monsieur Pitou," she aaid, "only 

" You will make youreelf ill, Mademoiselle Catherine I " 
said Pitou. 

"Whatthenî" 

"Then I must hunt np a nurse for little Isidore! " 

"Thon art right, thon art right, Pitou! My God, 
how kind in tliee I My God, how I love thee ! " 

Pitou staggered, and almost fell backward. He had 
to Bupport himself againat the wall, as he retreated to- 
waids the door ; and sileut tears, almoBt of joy, rolled 
down his cheeka. Had not Catherine said that she ioved 
himî He did not deceive himaelf as to tlie nature of 
her affection ; but in whntever way she loved him, the 
simple fact waa everything to hîs heart. 

Her prayer being Hnished, Catherine kept her promise 
to Pitou, by rising and leaving the room. She walked 
slowly, leaning on his shuulder, while Pitou put his 
btouikI her waist to help her along. 

She allowed him to take her away; but at th 
ahe raised her head from his shoulder, threw i 
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tdane» *t tbe uorpae, ^loonrilT ligbted br the two w.n- 
•ll«a, aad **id ; " Adieu, bit tnotber! For tue but tâae, 
*di**j 1 " TJico *be paaeed ont. 

At tbe ittmr «f her o«m chamher, aa ehe waa ahont to 
enter il., Piton checked her. She bad now learned ta 
'tlrtllriiml Piton no well, that ehe koew he had some- 
tbiuft to *ay to her. 

"What in itî"aheasked. 

- Widl," Hfumniered Pitou, somewhat embarrasaed, 
"don't yoti . tiiiuk the time has come when you muât 
■ (■lit. tfel furrii, M «demoiselle: Catherine 1 " 

" l xlinll nol louve the fanu till m y mother heraeif 
laavea It ! " uni il the girl. 

Hho «|iokn thèse wordn wilh such ËrmneBs that Pitou 
n(tw dur rimnlutum wus irrévocable ; so be said : " When 
you do quit tbe fanu, you know there are two places 
williin u Iwgni rjf it, where you are sure to be welcome, 
^— tlio hut of Fnfhor Olon'is, and Pitoii'a little house." 

Pitou cnllod litH ohuibef and bis little office a kouse. 

"Thiuika, Piton 1 " answered Catherine, indicating with 
a iiihI ihul. «hn wonld aucept oue or tbe other of thèse 
two niyhima. 

Thon nhe vont into her rooni witbout farther anxiety 
i.liout riti.ii, «bo vas alwaya sure of roaking bimself a 
borne aomewhero. 

Tlio neU day, at ten in the forenoou, the frienda in- 
flttd to the fuiiui'ul began to flock towards the farm. 
i\ll llio t'armera in the neighborhood were tbere, froin 
BonaOBBM, from Noue, from Ivors Copee, from Largny, 
ti.un OojfJloi, iV.'m Hiimiiioot, nnd from Vivièrea. 

■'.; .-he tiret arrivais was the Mayor of YlUera 
r lit» friendty Monsieur de Longpré. 

At half-piurt ton QMM tbe Haramtmt National Goards- 
nit'U, *ith dmm beating and fl«g trading. Not a soldier 
waa absent. 
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Each oomer was welcomed by Catherine. She was 
clad in biack, and she held lier babe, also clad in 
black. It mvist lie said that nobody feît anything 
but respect fur this mother and infant, standing in 
the gïooin o£ theîr double bereavemeut and double 
mourning. 

At eleven o'clock more than three bundred people 
were at the farmhouse. The priest, the bearere, and 
other parish offieera were not there, however. 

There was a delay of hfteen minutes. Nobody else 
arrived. Pitou climbed to the top of the highest baru, 
whence he could overlouk u circuit of two miles, reach- 
ing fi'om Villors Cottei'ct tu the lit: la -village of Pisseleu. 
Though be had good eyes, he oould sue uothiug of the 
ejpected ecclesiastical vioitors. 

He came down and ïmpai ted to Monsieur de Longprè', 
not ouly his observations, but bis conclusions. His ob- 
servations showod him tliat unthing priestly was to be 
seen on its windiug way. His conclusion was, that 
nothiug priestly would corne ; for he had heard of 
Abhé Foitier'a visît, and bis refusai to administer the laak 
sacrements to Mother Billot. 

Pitou knew Fortier, and so guessed the whole truth. 
Fortier was resolved not to give the aid and cuuntciiauce 
of his sacred ofiBce to the interment of Madame Billot, 
and the prétest, not the cause, for thia refusai was tbe 
omission of her dying confession. 

Thèse reflections, communicated by Pitou to the Mayor, 
and hy the Mayor to his assistants, pnxluced a deapond- 
ing effect. At firat everybody was silent. Then some- 
body said : " Well, if old Fortier wou't say Mass, we 
eau get on just as well witbout him." 

Thia waa the voice of Désiré Mauiquet, 
religious sentiments were well kuown. 
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There was another silence. Evidently it seemed a 
Tery bold thing to propose the omission of the Mass for 
the dead, for this was an indication of adhérence to the 
school of Rousseau and Voltaire. 

"Gentlemen," said the Mayor, "let us go to Villers 
Gotterets. At Villers Cotterets everything will be 
explained." 

u To Villera Cotterets ! " cried every yoice. 

Pitou made a sign to four of his men. They alid two 
gun-barrels under the coffin, and so lifted the corpse. 
At the door the coffîn was carried before Catherine, who 
was kneeling, and in front of little Isidore, whom she had 
placed on his knees. 

After the coffîn had passed out, Catherine kissed the 
threshold of the outer door, for she ne ver again expected 
to enter the farmhouse, and said to Pitou, as she rose 
from the ground : " You will find us in the hut at 
Clouîse Eock." 

Then she walked rapidly away through the courtyard 
of the farm, and the gardens nearest the Noue Fields. 



FOHTIEE DOES NOT KEEP HIS 1 
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WHIOH THE ABBÉ FORTIER 9EE8 THAT rP 18 NOT 
ÀLWATS A3 EABÏ AS OSE SUPPOSES TO EEEP ONU'S 

The procession advanced aiîently, fonning a long line, 
when suddenly tho3e who brought up the rear beard 
a loud call behind. ïhey turned to Bee what was the 
niatter. 

A horaeman waa riding at full gallop from the direction 
of Ivors, — that ia, along tbe Paris road. Part of bis 
face waa diafigured by two Wack bandages. He was 
waving his bat as a sign for them to wait. 

Pitou turned to the othera and said : " Hold on I It 'a 
Monsieur Billot. — Gracioua 1 I would n't be in Abbé 
Fortier's skin 1 " 

At the mention of Billot's name, everybody b ait éd. 
The horaeman waa riding rapidly ; and as be came oearer, 
others recognized tbe Farmer, as Piton had already doue. 

As soon as be reached tbe bead of the procession, Billot 
leaped from his horse, threw tbe bridie on tbe animal's 
neck, and said, in very emphatic tones : " Good-day and 
thank you, felloiv-citizens ! " Then he took bis place 
behind the cofBn, instead of Pitou, who had led the 
m ou ni ers in Billot's absence. A stable-boy took charge 
of the horee and rode back to the farm. 

Every one looked curionsly at Billot, He waa s< 
what haggard and very pale. Part of his forehead 
the flesh about his left eye were atill black and blue, witb 
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the blood which had settled there. Hia aet teeth and 
frowning browa bespoke gloomy wrath, which was only 
waiting for the opportune moment to burst forth. 

" Do you know what is going on 1 " asked Pitou. 

" I know ail ! " answered the farmer. 

As boom as Gilbert hnd told Billot about bis wife, the 
farmer hired a cabriolet, in which be rode as far as 
NanteuiL Ah the horse was able to go no farther, the 
farmer, feeble aa be waa, had hired a aaddle-horse. At 
Leviguan be had changed horses, and reacbed home just 
at'tcr the funeral procession had atarted. 

In a few worda Madame Clément had told bim every- 
thing. Billot at once remoimted. As he turned the 
wall he coold aee the procession, which was moving 
slowly aloug the rond, and be atraightway called upon 
it to stop. 

Theveafter, as we hâve said before, it was he who 
headed the ftmeral procession, with acowling forehead, 
threatening mouth, and arma folded over hia breaat. 

Already quiet and mournful, the company became sttll 
more silent and gloomy. 

At the entrance of the village of Villera Cotterets they 
found a group of persons waiting. Tbeae persons took 
their places in the procession. As the party moved 
along the streets, men, women, and cbildren came out 
of their houses, sahited Billot, — who anawered with a 
nod, — and then took their places at the end of the 
line. By the time the procession reached the publi 
square it numbered more than five hundred. 

From the square one could see the church. What Pitou 
had foreaeen proved to be true. The churcb was closed. 

In front of the door the procession came to a atand- 
still, Billot was livid. The expreasioo of hia face 
became more and more menacing. 
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It was the faahion in those days for a hont to be 
played in church services ; and as the nom moat in 
favor was coiled lilte a anake, not only did the instru- 
ment reoeive a name indicative of ita shape, but the 
hornplayer waa also called a serpent. 

The churoh and the Mayor"s office atood aide by aide. 
Aa the church serpent aUo acted us janitor for the town- 
house, and waa therefore dépendent equally upon the 
Mayor and upon the priest, Monsieur de Longpré sent 
for the serpent and queationed him. 

The prieat had forbidden everybody connected with the 
church from having anything to do with the burial. 

The Mayor aaked for the church keys. The keys were 
at the beadle'a. 

" Go and get them ! " aaid Billot to Pitou. 
Pitou stretched hia lega, wliich were like a pair of 
compassés, and waa back again in five minutes, with 
this message : " Portier bas had the keya takea to the 
parsonage, so the church caa't be opened." 

" It ia necessary to get the keys from old Fortier, 
then ! " said Dcsire" Maniquet, who waa a born advocate 
of extrême nieasurea. 

" Yea, yea 1 We '11 go to the parsonage for the keys ! " 
cried two htmdred voices. 

" That wîll take too long," aaid Billot ; " and when 
death knocka at the door, he is not in the habit of 
waiting." 

Then he looked about him. Opposite the church 
there waa a houee in process of érection. The work.- 
men were squaring ofF a beam. Billot marched straight 
up to them, and motïoned with bis hand that be wanted 
the picoe of timber they were shaping. The workmen 
at once gave it up, 
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arma under tbe beam, near the middle of il, and raised it 
by a single effort ; but lie Lad counted on lost atrength. 
Under thîs enormous weight the coloasua trembled, and 
for an instant they thought ho would fall. There was a 
ligbtnïtig glance in his eye. With an awful smile he 
regained hîa equilibrium. Then lie croaaed tbe atreet 
with the beam in hia arma, bia atep slow but firm. He 
was like ouo of those ancieot battering-ramc, with which 
Alesander, Hannibal, and the Cœsars were wont to beat 
dowu opposing wnJla. 

With his legs apart Billot placed himeelf before the 
door, and this formidable machine began ita awful play. 
The door was oaken. The looks, bolts, and hinges were 
iron. At the third blow boita, looks, and hinges flew off, 
and the oak door waa balf open. 

Then Billot dropped tbe beam, which four men with 
difficulty carried back to the place whenoe he had 
taken it. 

" Now, Monsieur Mayor," Baid Billot, " hâve the coffin 
of my poor wife, who ne ver did any harm to a living 
perstm, placed in tbe middle of the chancel. Pitou, get 
the beadle, the seston, the choriaters, and the altar-boys. 
I will aee to the prieHt myself I " 

The Mayor eutered tbe cburch, witb the coffin. Pitou 
went after the choriatera, the altar-boye, the beadle, and 
the eeiton. He waa accompanied by Déaire' Maniquet 
and four other men, in case they should find thèse 
church people obatinate. Billot set out for the prieat's 
bouse. 

Several men wished to follow Billot, but he said: "Let 
me aloue! Perbapa something aérions will happen. Let 
each man bear the reaponaibility of hia own deede." 

Then he passod along the Eue de l'Eglise into the Rue 
de Soiaeons. 
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Thua for the second time, nearly two yearu after the 
firat, the Revolutionary fariner was to find himself face 
to face with the Royaîist prieat. Everybody remembcred 
what had happened the first time. Probably they should 
now be wîtnesaea of a similar scène. However, seeing 
Billot striding towards the prieat'a houae the people re- 
inained in their places, shaking thcir heads, but not 
taking a step. 

" He told us not to follow him I " said the spectators, 
one to another. 

The big door of the priest's houae was as fast as the 
church door. Billot looked about him, to see if he could 
find another new building goiug up thereabouts, so as to 
borrow another beam. He could only see a freestoue 
post, which had been dislodged aomewhat by children at 
play, and now trembled in ils hole, like a loose tooth in 
its socket. 

The farmer weut up to this post, ahook it violently, 
eularged ita socket and fiaally tore the atone up from 
the earth in which it was embedded. 

Lifting it ahove -his head, like another Ajax or a new 
Diomed, he drew back a. step, and then launclied the 
granité block, with as much force as if it had been a 
catapult, The door was sbivered into morsels. 

At the same time that Billot opened this formidable 
passage, the wiudow ou the first atory upened, and Portier 
appenred there, sbouting to ail his pari sh ion ers l'or help; 
but the pastor's Dock did not choose to hear bis voice. 
They preferred letting the wolf and the sliepherd lîgbt it 
ont together. It took a little time for Billot to break 
down two or three inside doora, which still separated 
him from the priest, as he had hroken through the first, 
Perhaps this required ten minutes. As theae 
rolled away the priest's cries beeame more a 
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violent and bis geatures more and more expressive. 
was easy to see that danger was coming uearer and 
uearer to the holy man. 

Suddenly Billot's pale face was visible behind tbe 
prisât, and the farmer's heavy hand was laid ou the pas- 
toral shoulder. The (>riest braced himself against the 
wooden crosspiece, whioh divided the swinging window. 
He also «as noted far his strength, and it would bave 
been no easy thing for a Hercules to dislodge him from 
hîs hold. 

Billot put his arma about the priest's waist, aud braced 
himself well on hîs legs. With a shock that might hâve 
nprooted an oak-tree, lie wrenched his oppouent away 
from the window, with stich forée that the wooden cross- 
piece remained broken in the ministerial hands. 

Then both farmer and prieat disappeared in the depths 
of tbe room, and the reeediug cries of tbe abbé could 
be heard coming from afar, like the bellowing of a bull, 
borne away to bis lair by some fierco lion of the Atlas 
Mou u tains. 

Meanwbile Pitou had gathered together the sexton, 
the choriaters, the altar-boys, the beadle, ail tretnbling. 
Followîng the example of tbe janitor-serpent they has- 
tened to put on their capes and frocks, light the candies, 
and prépare everythiug for a mortuary Mass. 

They were btisy doing this when they saw Billot re- 
appear at the eide door of the parsonage, opening upon 
the public square, thoiigh they had eipected to sea him 
at tbe large duor, opening on Hue de Soissous. Ue was 
dragging the ptiest after bim ; aud despite the priestly 
résistance, the farmer walked as rapidly as if he had 
been alone. 

Billot was no longer a man. He was one of nature' 
ibrcea, like a torrent or an avalanche. Nothîug huma» 
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seeraed oapable of reaiatrag him. Only aome other 
élément of nature could stmggle suceesalully agaiuat 

When they were a hundred pacea from the church the 
poor priest oeaaed to restât. Ue waa ooinpletely sub- 
dued. Everyhody stood aside to let the two men paaa 
aloug. The frightened priest tbrew a atartled glance at 
the door, brokeu iuto fragments like a. pane of glaas. 
When be saw in their several planes — witb bouk, bal- 
bert, or instrument in haud — tliose whom be had 
forbidden ta set font in the church, the pnest ahook bis 
head, as if be at laat realized that something powerful 
and irrésistible weighed dowu religion, aa well aa ita min- 
iaters. He entcred the sacristy, aud preaently came 
forth in bis profession al robes, with the holy eucharist 
in liis banda, lie mouuted tbe altar steps, plaoed the 
pyi on tbe holy table, and turned to apeak the first 
words of tbe service ; but at that instaut Billot lifted 
bis hand and said ; " Euough, you misérable slave of 
God. I wished to curb your pride, — that 's ail I I want 
people to understund that a good wouian, like my wife, 
can get along wit.huut the prayers of a bigoted aud 
deepiaable priest like you ! " 

As a great noise rose to the church rafters after thèse 
words, Billot added : " If this is sacrilège, let the sacri- 
lège fall on me alone ! " 

Turning towards the crowd, which now not only filled 
the church, but tbe courtyard of tbe townhouse uext 
door, he said : " Citizens, — to the cemetery ! " 

The gênerai voice repeated hia words ; " To the 

The four military bearera once more thrust their gun- 
baiTela nndor the cofbu and lifted the corpae. Aa they 
had euiue, — without priest, without hyums, wîthout aoy 
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of the funereal pomp with which religion îs accuatomed 
to escort the bereaved frientU, — they now resutued their 
walk to the cemetery, Billot leading tht) mourners. 
There were sii hundred persons in the procession. 

The cemetery was situated, it inay be remembered, at 
the end of a lane ealled Pleus, twenty-five roda from Aunt 
Angelica'a cottage. The gâte was locked, like the doors 
of the church and paraoïmge. Straogeîy encmgh, Billot 
paused before this frail obstacle. The dead showed re- 
spect to the dead ] 

At a sign from the farmer, Pitou ran after the grave- 
digger. The gravedigger of course had the key of the 
cemetery. Five minutes later Pitou brought not only 
the key, but two shovela. 

Fortier had interdicted the poor dead woman both from 
the churcb and from holy ground. The gravedigger had 
received ordera not to dig a grave. 

At this fresh manifestation of the priest's malevoleuce 
towards the farmer, soinething like a threatening ahiver 
ran through the crovtd. If in hia heart Billot had cher- 
iahed a quarter part of the gall whïcb bélouga to religions 
fanatics, — gall which had aforetîme astonished the satir- 
ical poet Boileau, — tbe farmer had only to speak the 
word, and the priest would hâve enjoyed the satisfaction 
of tliat martyrdom for which he had ao ardeutly appealed, 
on that beautiful day in the autumn of 1789, when he 
refused to celebrate Mass on the Patriot Altar in the 
square. 

Billot poasessed the lion-like anger of the populace. 
He tore hia way aloag, he broke through ail obstacles 
which beset him, but he never retraced hia ateps. 

He made a sign of thanka to Pitou, whose intentions 
he understood. He took tbe key, opened the gâte, let 
the cofhn pass in, i'ollowed it hiniaelf, and was in turn 
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followed by the fïmeral eacort, whîcb now iocluded 
«verybody in the neigbborhood who could walk. 

Only the ultra RoyaliBta and bigots atayed at 
It need nut be said that Aunt Angelica, wbo was aniong 
the stay-at-h ornes, locked her door in terror, cryiag ont 
against " the Abomination of Désolation aet up iu the 
Holy Place," and calling down the thunderbolts of Heaven 
upon the bead of her nepbew. 

AU those, however, who had kind hearts, good sensé, 
domestic affection, ail tbose who were diagusted at 
seeing hatred auhatituted for niercy, and vengeance for 
hmnanity, — that is to say, three-fourthe of the popula- 
tion, — were on hand, to proteat, not against God, uot 
against religion, but against priestly bigotry. 

Wben tbeyarrived at the place where the grave should 
hâve been dug, — for the gravedigger had already marked 
the spot before be received orders not to dig it, — Billot 
extended hia hand to Pitou, who handed him oue of tho 
apadee. 

Then Billot and Pitou, with bare heads, surrounded by 
a circle of citizens whose heads were likewise «ncovered, 
— under the devouring sun of tbe latter dayB of July, — 
began to dig the grave for that unhnppy woman; a. no 
man so pions and resigned in ail tliings, that she would 
hâve been greatly aurprised at wbat was taking place, 
and would hâve greatly preferred not to die, if she had 
foreseen tbe scandai which her death was to cause. 

The labor lasted an hour, and ueither of the two 
diggers had any idea of stopping till the grave was 






Meantime somebody had brought some ropes, and when 
the grave was dug the coids were in readinesa. Billot aad 
Pitou lowered tbe coffin into the grave. Thèse two n 
undertook tbis last duty ao eimply and naturally, that 
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not one of the onlookers thought of offering to help them. 
Indeed they would hâve deemed ît a sacrilège to interfère 
with tbîs pioua task. 

Ab the first lumps of eartb fell upon the oaken coffin, 
Billot passed his hand over hia eyes, and Pitou wiped lus 
teara on his cuff. Then they resolutely replaced the 
earth. 

When ail was over, Billot threw hia ahovel aaide, and 
extended both arma to Pitou, who threw himself upon 
the farmer's breast. 

"God is my witness," said Billot, "that in thee I 
embrace ail tbe grand and simple virtuea on earth, — 
cbarity, dévotion, unaelfishnesB, fratemity, — aud that I 
dévote my life to the triumph of theae virtues." 

Then, extending his nand over tbe grave, be added : 
" God alao be my witneas that I swear eternal warfare 
againat the Eing, who has tried to hâve me murdered, 
agaiust tbe nobles, who bave dishonored my daughter, 
againat the priests, who hâve refused burial to œy 
wife I " 

Tuming towards tbe apectators, who were full of 
sympathy over thia triple adjuration, the farmer said: 
"Brothers, a new Assembly is to be conveued in Paris, 
in place of that convention of traitors now sitting in 
the shadow of the Feuillant Club, Chooee me for your 
représentative in that new Asaembly, and you shall aee 
that I know bow to keep my oatba I " 

A cry of univeraal aasent met thia propoaition from 
Billot ; and in such an hour, on the grave of his wife, 
■—an awful altar, worthy of the most aolemn oath that 
could be taken, — Billot was named as a candidate for 
the new Législative Asaembly. 

Billot thanked his co m patriote for theïr syrapathy, 
which they bad shown him both in his hatred and his 
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friendship ; and then each one went home, •— citizen or 
peasant, — carrying in hia heart the ultra Revolutionary 
spirit, the weapons t hère for being furniahed, iu their 
blindness, by kings nobles, and priests, — the very 
weapons that were to destroy themselves. 
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OHàPTER III. 

DEFUTT BILLOT. 

Tas éventa which we iiave rocorded produced a 
impression, not only on the in habitants of Villers Cot- 
terets, but on the farinera in the neighboring towna. 

In électoral matters the farmera were a great power. 
They etnployed teu, tirenty, or thirty day-laborers each ; 
and though nomiiutllj suffrage was of two kinds at that 
era, the élection really depended upon what were called 
the campagnes. 

Eaoh of theae men, as he went home after the funeral, 
grasptd Billot's hand, and said to hiru thèse two simple 
worda : " Be eaay ! " and Billet iudeed retunied to his 
farm in a tranquil frame of mind, foi oow he could see, 
for the first time, an eËEcaciotis method of repaying the 
nobility and royalty for the evil they had wrought. 

Billot fdt 1 He did not reaaon ; and his désire for 
vengeance was as blind as the wounda which he had 






He returned to the farm without saying a Word about 
Catherine. Nothing indicated that he had knowu of her 
temporary présence at the farm. For a year he had not 
apoken her came under any circumatancea. To him his 
daughter was as if Bhe had never eiiated. 

It was not so with Pitou, — that heart of gold. From 
the bottom of his nature he regretted that Catherine 
could not love hiru ; but when he thought of Isidore, and 
compared that élégant young mau with himself, Pitoo 
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perfectly understood how it was tbat Catherine cotild 
not choose but love the Viscount. 

Pitou anvied Isidore, but he entertaîned no ill-will 
towards Catherine. On the contrary, he atill loved ber 
with profound and absolute dévotion. 

To say that thîs dévotion was wholly eiempt from 
pain would be false ; but the agony wbich harrowed 
Pitou's heart, at each new proof of affection gîven by 
Catherine to her lover, onty showed the ineffable good- 
ness of tbe lad's soûl. 

When Isidore was killed at Varennes, Pitou felt for 
Catherine only the deepest pity. Hia feelinga were tbe 
very opposite of Billot's, and he rendered complète jus- 
tice to the young nobleman, remembering ail that was 
worthy, good, and generoua, even in a rival. 

As we bave seen, the resuit of tbis was not solely that 
Pitou perhaps loved Catherine the more when she waa 
sadly olad in mourning, than he had loved her when she 
was joyous and merry, but also — what oue might hâve 
believed impossible — that be fotind himself loving the 
poor lîttle orphan almost as much as he loved Catherine 
herself. 

We onght not to be Biirprised, therefore, that after 
Pitou had taken leave of Billot, like the others, he did 
not return to the farm, but wended hia way towards 
Haramont. 

So accustomed were hia neighbors to his fréquent dis- 
appearancea and returua, that despite the high position 
which he occupied in tbeir village, as tbeïr military 
chief, nobody minded hia abaenue. When Pitou went 
away, they wbiapered : " General Lafayette hn« aent for 
Pitou 1 " and that was ail. 

When he returned they aBked theïr captain for the 
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impart the fresbest aud most reliable intelligence ; and 
wlien, eeveral days later, the villagers found that Pitou's 
prédictions were fulfilled, they coutinued to repose in 
him the blindent confidence, as if he were their prophet 
as well as their captain. 

Gilbert knew ail that was good and truc in Pitou, 

IHe fflt tbat when a critical marnent shotild corne, hère 
was a man to whom be might confide his own life or 
Sebastien's, a trensurc or a commission, trusting to his 
strength and fidelity, 

Eveiy time Piton went to Paris, Gilbert would ask 
Pitou if be needed anything, and that, too, without 

Imaking bim blush the least in the world. Pitou always 
replied : " No, Monsieur Gilbert ; " but this did not pre- 
vent Gilbert from giving Pitou aeveral louis, which Pitou 
quietly put iuto his pncket 

Several louis was a fortune to Piton, added to the 
spécial resources and the tithes which he was able to 
levy on the Orléans fores t. So Piton never reached the 
end of his handful of louis before he saw the Doctor 
again ; and then the Doctor once more replenished 
Pitou's pocketa from the apring of Pactolus. 

Considering Pitou's disposition towards Catherine and 
Isidore, it is not surprising that he hastily separated 
himself from Billot, in order to learn how it fared with 
the young mother aud her ehild. 

On his way to Haramont, Piton passed by Clouïse 
Rock, A hundred paces from the htit be met Father 

iClouïs, wbo was on his way home with a hara in his 
gamebag ; for it was Hare-day. 
In two words Father ClouVs announoed to Pitou that 
Catherine had corne to ask for her former dwelliug-place, 
whith the old man had haatily reatored to ber. The 
poor girl had wept plentifully on entering the little 
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room whera she had become a motber, and where Isidore 
had conferred upon her such lively proofs oi' his attention. 

Ail theee aorrows were not without a certain oharm. 
Whosoever has auffered a great affliction knows that the 
most cruel houra are those when tbe fouutains of t 
are dried, and tbe happieat houra are tbose when the 
tears flow freely. 

When Pltoa presented hiroBelf at tbe tbreahold of the 
hut, he found Catherine aeated on her bed, her cheeks 
wet and her ba.be in her arma. 

Seeing Pitou, Catherine set ber babe on her knees, and 
offured both hiinds and her fûiehead to tbe youug man. 
Pitou joyfully grasped her banda and kissed her forehead ; 
and bo for an instant Baby wns enolosed i>y tbe arch above 
him, formed by the four clasped banda, and l'ituu's lips 
resting upon the mother's fair foreheai 

Then falling on his knees before Catherine, and kissing 
tbe itifant'B little handB, Piton Raid : " Ah, Mademoiselle 
Catherine, be easy j for l 'm rich, and little Monsieur 
Isidore aha'u't want for auything." 

Having fifteen louis, Pitou called hîmself rich. Herself 
good in heurt and mind, Catherine appreciated ail that 
vas good in othera. 

" Thanks, Monsieur Pitou," she said. " I believe you, 
and it tnakes nie very happy to believe you ; for you are 
my only friend. If you abandon us, we ahall be alone ia 
the world ; but you itill never abandon ua, will you 1 " 

"Oh, Mademoiselle," said Pitou, sobbing, "don't aay 
such things to me, or you '11 make me cry away ail the 
tears iu my body ! " 

" I wa3 wrong to speak so," said she, " I was wrong ! 
Please forgîve me ! " 

" No, you were right, on tbe contrary ! It 'i 
am a fool, for cryiïig in thia way." 
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"Monsieur Pitou," aaid Catherine, "I need the air. 
Give me your arm, and we 'U «alk under the great 
treee. I think it '11 do me good." 

" And me too, Mademoiselle," said Pitou, " for I feel 
qui te Btifled-" 

The baby did not need the air. He had drunk largely 
at the maternai fountain, and oeeded aleep. Catherine 
laid him on the bed, and gave her arm to Pitou. 

Five minutes later they were walking beneath the noble 
trees of the forest, that nmgnificent temple reared by the 
hand of the Lord of Nature, — his divine and immortal 
daughter. As a certain American poet has aaid : 

The graves were God'a iirst temples. 

In spite of himself this promenade, with Catherine 
leaning on his arm, recalled to Pitou the Whitaunday, 
aome two years and a half earlier, when he conducted 
Catherine to the ballroom, and Viscount Isidore danced 
with her, to the lad'a great diatress. 

What an accumulation of events during thèse thirty 
montha ! "Without being so great a philosopher aa Vol- 
taire or Rousaeau, Pitou could underataud that Catherine 
and himaelf were but atotna involved in the gênerai 
whiripooi; but, however small, thèse atoma hâve their 
joys and sorrows, just as much as the grand lords, 
prtncea, or even the kinga and queeus. 

Thongh the inills of Cod grind elowly, 
Yet they grind excseding sœall. 

Turned by the liandB of Fatality, the millstoueB cruah 
crowna and thrones into powder ; and they h ad cruahed 
into dust Catherine's happiness, quite aa poaitively aa 
if she bad becn seated on a throne and worn a, crown 
on lier head. 
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In a woriî, note the différence which the Révolution had 
mode iu Pitou'H situation, — that Révolution to whîch he 
had contributed ao ably, thongh wîthout knowing what he 
did, and building better, or worse, than he kuew. 

Two and a half years before, Pitou was but a poor 
little peasant-boy, driven away from lier home by Aunt 
Angelica, harbored by Billot, beitiended by Catherine, 
sacrificed to Isidore. 

To-day Pitou waa a power. He wore a sabre at his 
side, and epaulets on his aboulders, and he was called 
captain ; while Isidore waa dead, and it was he, Piton, 
who protected Catherine and her chiîd. 

In Piton was a uerfect illustration of Danton's response 
to some one who asked him : " What is yoiir purpose in 
fostering the Révolution î" 

"To put down those who are on top, and to raise those 
wbo are under foot 1 " was Danton's reply. 

Although ail thèse notions rattled through Pitou'a 
brain, Pitou was too good and modest to take any ad- 
vantage of them ; but, on his knees, he begged Cathe- 
rine to let him protect heraelf and her child. 

Ou her side, Catherine — as is the case with ail suffer- 
ing hearts — found her appréciation heightened by sor- 
row, ratheï than by joy. In her days of happiness Pitou 
was only a good-naturcd boy, of very little importance, in 
her estimation. Now he had become in her eyes the 
unselfiah créature he really waa, — a man fijll of good- 
ness, candor, and dévotion. 

Unhappy as she now was, and greatly in need of a 
friend, she 8aw in Pitou just the friend she needed. As 
Catherine therefore alwaya welcomed him with out- 
atretched hands and smiling lipH, Pitou hçgan to Hve a 
life of which he had no previous glimpse, even in his 
nttnost dreams of paradise. 



B 
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Meanwhile, thongh still mute in regard to hîa daughter, 
Billot pursued, even while busy with hîa harvest, bis ides 
of beiug eleoted a Deputy to the Législature. One man 
ouly might poasibly prevail against Billot, if he eherished 
the aame ambition ; but Cbarny was eujoying uaeipected 
felicity in the château at BonrsormeB, where he was shut 
up with Andrée, and abaorbed wholly in love and happi- 
ness. He was so oblivîoua to ail the world, that he be- 
lieved the world had forgotten hîm. 

So the Count cared naught for poîitics ; and as there 
was no spécial opposition to Billot's élection in the dis- 
trict of Villers Cotterets, the farmer was elected Deputy 
by a big majority. 

Once elected, Billot set about making as much money 
as possible. The year had been a good one. He settled 
with bis tenants, reservîng the part of theîr earnings 
which belonged to him. He set aside as much seed- 
grain as was necessary for plauting, and as much hay, 
oats, and straw as was needful for his cattle. He put 
aside as much money as was reouired for the support of 
his laborers. 

Then, one morning, he sent for Pitou, As we know, 
Pitou was in the habit of vîsîting Billot from time to 
time. Billot alwaya received him with open hands, 
ofFering bim breakfast, if it was the breakfast hour, 
asking him to dinner, if it was time for dinner, or giv- 
îng him a glass of wine or cider, if it was the hour 
only for drinkiug a glass of wine or a mng of cider ; but 
never hefore had Billot spccially sent after Pitou, and it 
was not withont trépidation that Pitou went to the farm. 

Billot was alwaya serions. Since his daughter left her 
home, nobody could say that he had ever seen a sraile 
on the farinera lips. Now Billot was more grave than 
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According to hia custom lie offered Pitou his hand ; 

but the haud whioh Pitou gave hira fae Bqueezed harder 

uaual, aud retained in both his own. 

Pitou looked at the farmcr in astonishment, and the 
latter said; " Pitou, thou "rt an honest mau!" 

" Gracions, Monsieur Billot," replied Pitou, "I hope 
so !" 

" And l 'm sure of it ! " 

" You 're very kind to say bo, Monsieur Billot ! " said 
Pitou. 

" l 've decided, as l 'm goiug away, that it *s thee who 
muât be at the head of the farm." 

"Me, Monsieur t" said our Pitou, greatly astouished. 
" Impossible ! " 

"Wherefore impossible 1" 

" Why, Monsieur Billot, because there are lots of little 
thîngs where the eye of a womau ta indispensable." 

" I know that," said Billot. " Pick out a wonian who 
will sbare the care with thee. I wou't eveu ask beruame. 
I need n't know it. When l 'm coming home to the 
farm, I '11 notify thee a week befnrehand, in order that 
she may get herself out of the way, if the womau don't 
wish to see me, or I had better uot see her," 

" Well, Monsieur Billot 1 " said Pitou. 

" Well," continued Billot, "ail tbe grain necessary for 
sowing is in the lof t.. In the granaries are ail the straw, 
hay, oats, and fodder necessary for the horses and cattle. 
In tliis drawer is the mouey needed for the «rages and 
nourishment of the household." 

As he spoke Billot pnlled out a drawer full of money. 

" Stop a minute, Monsieur Billot ! " said Pitou. " How 
much is there in that drawer? " 

" I don't know ! " said Billot, closing the drawer 
«gain. 
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Tbeu he locked it and gave Pitou the key, as he added ■- 
" When there is need of more, ask me for it." 

Pitou understood how much confidence was implied in 
thia reaponae. He opened his arma to embrace Billot, 
but suddenly he thought bow bold auch an action must 
appear, in a lad like bimself; and ao be said: "Pardon, 
Monsieur Billot, I ask a thousand pardons!" 

"Pardon for what, ray friand I" asked Billot, touched 
by tbia humility. "Pardon for an honest man, because 
be reacbea out bis arma to embrace another honest niant 
Corne, Pitou ! Corne, embrace tne 1 " 

Pitou threw himsdf into the fermer* s arma. 

Presently Piton said : " But if by chance y on happen 
to need me down there — î " 

"Be easy, Piton 1 I aha'n't forget thee 1" 

Presently Billot added : " It 'a now two o'clock in tba 
aftemoon. At five I start for Paris. At sii thou wilt 
be hère with the woroan selected to help tbee," 

" So 1 " aaid Pitou. " Then l 've no time to lose. Good- 
bye, dear Monsieur Billot I " 

" Good-bye, Pitou ! " 

Pitou hurried away from the farm. Billot watcbed 
him till be was out of sight. 

Wheu the lad bad disappeared the fermer said to him- 
self : " Why could n't my girl Catherine fell in love with 
a brave fellow like him, instead of that snake-in-ibe-grasa 
of & nobleman, who leavea her a widow without beîng 
married, a mother without being a wife!" 

Needlesa to say that at five o'clock Billot took the 
stage at Villere Cotterets for Paris ; and that 
Pitou, Catherine, and little Isidore came again 
ferai bouse. 
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I THE NEW A5SE.ÏIBLY. 



nOctober 1, Udl, that the i 
to be inaugurated. Like the other Deputiea, Billot was 
on liniid towarda the end of September. 

The new Aasembly was made up of Beven hundred 
and forty-five merabers. Amuug them were four huu- 
dred attorueya and aolicitora ; seventy-two authors, jour- 
naliatB, poeta ; aeventy Constitutionalist prîesta, — that 
is, prieats wbo had taken the oath of allegiance to the 
Constitution. The two hundred and tbree other mem- 
bera were either landownera and formera, like Billot, 
— who was both landlord and former, — or men eugaged 
in some literary or mecb.iimca.1 puranit. 

The spécial clinractcristic prévalent araong the new 
Deputiea waa their yontlifulueas. Most of them were 
nul over twenty-aix years. It aeemed as if France had 
sent a new and uuknown génération of men, to break 
violently witb the past. Noiay, stormy, revolutionary, 
she wished to dethrune tradition. 

The membera genenilly had cultivated minda. As we 
hâve aaîd, thore were poeta, lawyera, chemiata. They 
were full of energy and grâce, possessiug extraordîuary 
verve, and the courage of their convictions. They 
were debaters and nghters, but they were ignorant of 
atate-affaira, ineïperienced, and evidently bronght 
them that grand but terrible élément 
unknouin. 
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Now the unknown in politica always engendera amiety. 
With the exception of Condoroet and Briasot, the aame 
question might hâve been aaked of almoet auy one of 
thèse men, — Who ia heî 

Wheru were tho great Hghts or even the torthe-a of tU( 
Constituent Asaembly 1 Where were the Min 
the Sieyès, the Duporta, the Baillya, the Robeapierres, 
the Barnavea, tbe Cazalèsï Ail had vaniahed. 

Hère and tbere, as if aBtray among theee ardent 
youngstere, were a few white heada. The otbers were 
représentatives of a young and manly France, — a black- 
baired France. Fine heada thèse, to eut o£F ïn a rév- 
olution, — and nearly ail of them were put to that use. 

Wîthin the kingdom tbere was tbe scent of civil war. 
Outaide were minora of foreigu wars. Thèse young men 
were not therefore Deputies aimply; they were warriors. 
The advance guard came from the Gironde, a départaient 
which, in case of war, had offered to send to the frontier 
ail its men between the agea of tweuty and fifty. 

Tbis vanguard inuluded men like Vcrgniaud, Guadet, 
Gerisonoé, Foufrcde, Ducoa, — the clique Boon called the 
Girondists, giving their naine to a famoua party which, 
in spite of its faults, bas always received the sympatfiy 
of the world by reason of its miafortunea. 

Born in tbe hreath of war, the memberB leaped with 
a single bound iuto tbe hloody arena of political life, like 
athlètes thirsting for contest. 

Simply hy aeeing theae Deputies rush tumultuc-UBly to 
their aeats in the hall, one could catch anticipatory 
glimpees of the tempeat which was to break forth in the 
atorms of June 20, August 10, and January 21. 

No longer were part of tbe beuchea known as the 
Eight. In otber worda, there were no more Aristocrate 
and the Eight wae thoreforc auppreeaed. 



I 



APPEARANCE OF THE NEW ASSËMBLY. 
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Ne ii ri y the whole Asseuibly came to l'iris armed 
ngainst two encmies, — the nobility and the prieathood. 
If thèse enemiea resîsted, the Depntiea were limier 
orders, from tbeir constituents, to tr.implo down this 
résistance. 

As to the Ring, it was left to the consciences of the 
Deputiea to dispose of him as they judged beat, He 
was pitied ; and it was hoped that he would escape from 
the triple power of the Queen, the Ariatocracy, and the 
Clergy. If he auatained theni, he muât be crushed 
with them. 

Poor King I He was no longer to be called King, 
Louis Sixteenth, or eveu Lia Majesty, but aimply the 
Executive Power. 

The lirst movement of thèse Depntiea was to look 
about them, aa they entered a hall with whose arrange- 
ments they were wholly unfamiliar. 

On each aide wae a reserved gallery. 

" For whom are thoae reserved placea î " asked aeveral 
Toices. 

"For the outguing Deputies," respondedthe architect; 
for the pince had been recoustructed. 

" Oh ho ! " growled Vergniaud, " what does that tnean, 
— a cenaorial comiuitteeî Is this the Législative Hall 
of the représenta tivea of the Nation, or is it a school- 
roomî" 

" Hold on 1 " said Hérault de Séchellea, " let us see 
how our mastera behave ! " 

" Usber ! " cried Thuriot, "you will tell people, as they 
come in, that tliere is in this Assembly a man who had 
the Governor of the Bastille thrown from the summit of 
his own walls, and that the name of thtB man is Thuriot." 
Eighteen rnonths later this man called hiraself Tue-roi 
(the King-killer, — or literally, kitt-king). 
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The first act of the new Asserably was te- send a 
deputatioa to the Tuileries. 

The King waa ho imprudent as to meet the deputation 
by one of hia ministère, as proxy, who said: "Gentlemen, 
the King cannot receive you at this tîme. Return at 
three o'clock." 

The delegatea returned to the Assembly. 

"Welll" said tha other members, as they saw the 
députât ion re-euter. 

"Citizens," said one of them, "the King is not quite 
ready, and we hâve three hours before us." 

" Good ! " cried Couthon the cripple, speaking from 
hia chair. " Let us utilize thèse three hours. I pro- 
pose that the title of Majesty he suppressed!" 

The reaponse waa a gênerai hurrah. The title of 
Majesty was suppressed by acclamation, without a de- 
mand for a more esplicit vota. 

" What shall the Executive Power be calledl" asked 
an other voice. 

" Let him be called the King of the Frencb ! " re- 
sponded another voice. " With euch a fine title as that, 
Monsieur Capet ought to be conlented." 

Ail eyes were turned upon the man who ventured 
to call the King of France 'Monsieur Capet.' It waa 
Billot. 

" Let it be King of the French I " waa tbe nearly 

" Look hère ! " said Couthon, " there are two hours 
left. I hâve another proposition to make." 

"Go on i " ahouted everybody. 

"I move that when the King comea in we riae, but 
that when he is aeated, we ait down again, and put on 
our hats." 

For a few minutes there was a fearful tumult. The 
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shouta of agreement wete so boisterous as to be mis- 
takea for cries of opposition. 

Ât last, wheti the noise was atilled, it was found tbat 
everybody was agreed. The proposition was adopted. 

Couthou looked at tbe dock. " We hâve jet an hour 
to wait," he eaid, "and l've a third proposai to make." 

" Hear ! Hearl " cried everybody. 

" I propose," added Couthon, with tbat soft voice of 
his, which upon occasion could vibrate so terribly, "I 
propose tbat there shall be no throne for the King, but 
Bimply an armchair." 

The speaker was interrupted by loud applause. 

" Hold on I " said Couthon, raising his hand. " I *ve 
not yet finish éd." 

Silence was at once restored. 

" I move that tbe King's armchair be plaoed at the 
Preaident's left hand." 

"Take carel" called a voice. "That wïll not only 
abolish the throne, but subordinate the King ! " 

" Very well I " said Couthon. " I move, not only to 
suppress the throne, but to put down tbe King." 

There was a frightful outcry. In that awful hand- 
clappiog was the terrible spirit of June 20 and August 10. 

" Very well, citizens," said Couthon, " the three hours 
hâve slîpped away. I thank the King of the French 
for not being on hand. "We hâve not waated our time 
in waiting." 

The deputation again went to the Tuileries. This 
time tbe King received them ; but the inimical step had 
already been taken. 

" Gentlemen," said he, " I cannot go to the Assembly 
for three days." 

The delegates looked at each other, and then said: 
"Then, Sire, that will be on the fourthl" 
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" Yes, gentlemen, on the fourth I " said the King, 
turning hîs back opon tbero. 

On October 4 the King said he waa not well, and 
could not corne till the seventh. 

The absence of tbe King on the fourth did not prevent 
the Constitution of 1791 — that important work of the 
old Assembly — from enteriug the new ABsembly. 

It waa eseorted by a gitard of a dozen of the oldest 
menibers of the defunct Constituent Asseiubly. 

Itwas borne by Camus, the Record er. He ascended the 
platform, and esbibited the document to the public. 

" Citizens," said he, like aiiother Mosea, " hère are the 
tables of the law ! " 

Then began the ceremony of taking the oath. 

Ail the Deputies filed past the precions document, 
but they were glum and cold. Many foreaaw that this 
powerleaa Constitution would not last a year, They 
swore for the sake of awearîng, becanse it waa a cere- 
mony iraposed upoo them, — the thing to be dons. 

Tbree-quarters of thoae who took the oath did not 
meiin to keep it. 

The report of the first day's three votes apread rapidly 
throughout Paris : No more talk about Majesty ! No 
more thrones 1 A simple armchair at the Présidents 
left-haud. 

This wae as much as to say : " No more kings I " 

As ueual, finances (irst took the alarra. Tbe public 
bonds fell terribly in value. Bankers began to tremble. 

On October 9 a great change waa made. 

Ey the terme of this new law there waa no longer 
a commander of the National Guard. On the ninth. 
Lafavette wae to reaign hia poat, and each of the aix 
cbiefs of the six légions was to take hia turn 
gênerai commander. 
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The day fiied for tbe royal visit at last arrîved. 
Everybody had forgotten that it was to be oa the 
seventh. 

The King entercd. In opposition to what had been 
plaimed, so great an honor was a royal visit still esteemed, 
that the Deputies uot only rose and took off thair hats, 
but salnted his Majesty with loud acclaims. The Assem- 
bly even sbouted : "Long live the Kiugl" 

In an instant, as tf the Royalists présent wished to 
throw their défiance in the face of the tiew Deputies, 
some peuple in the galleries sbouted : " Long live his 
Majesty 1 " 

A long murmur ran tbrough the benches oocupied by 
the members. They raised their eyes to the galleries, 
and saw that thèse cries came chiefly from the seats 
set apart for the members of the late Constituent 
Assembly. 

" Ail right, gentlemen," saîd Couthon, " to-tnorrow 
m '11 attend to your case ! " 

The King rnade a sign that he wished to speak. Every- 
body liste h ad. The discourse which he protiounced, 
compoaed by Duport du Tertre, was one of the hîghest 
to the necessïty of maintaining order, and of rallyîng to 
the support of a beloved country. 

Pastoret presided at the Assembly. Pastoret was a 
RoyaliBt. 

In his speech the King had said that he wished to be 
loved. 

" We also, Sire," said the Président, " wiah to be loved, 
and by yourself ! " 

At thèse words gênerai applause broke forth. 

The King, by his discourse, took it for granted that 
the Révolution was finished. At that time the Assembly 
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apparently believed as he did. But if the Révolution ia 
to be nniahed, Sire, it wili not do for you to be longer 
the voluntary Ring of the priests, or the mvolnntary 
King of fugitive noblemen I 

The impressiou produced upon the Aasembly spread 
rapidly through Paria 

That night the Sang went to the théâtre with his 
children. He waa received with thundera of applause. 

Many wept ; and even the King ahed tears, he was ao 
eaaily moved by nia sensibilities. 

During that night the King wrote to aH the European 
powera to announce hia acceptance of the Constitution of 
1791. It will be remembered that once, in a moment 
of enthusiasm, he awore to support that Constitution, 
even before it waa completed. 

The next day Couthon remembered what he had 
promised the oid Constituent Aasembly membeo the 
day before* He announced that he had a motion to 



Everybody knew what Couthon 1 » motions were, and 
everybody waa sQent. 

" Citûena," said Couthon, "I move that every trace 
of privilège be efîaced from thia Aasembly, and that 
consequently ail the galleriea be henceforth open to the? 
yabhcJ 9 

Thia motion waa unanîmonsly paasetL 

The next day the populace xnvaded the aeats hitherto 
bekmging to the ootgoing Deputiea ; and in the &ce of 
thia mvaaion, the ghoat o€ the C oM tfawrnt Amumblj 
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CHAPTER V, 



FRANCE ANC FOREIGN FARTS. 



As we hâve said before, the new Asaembly waa apecially 
inatructed to work against the prieethood and the 
nobility. 

It waa a. genuîne cruaade ; only the motto on the 
bannera was not God to Decreei / but The People a» 
Décret ! 

On October 9, the day of Lafayette'a diamiaaion, a 

I report on the religions troublée in the Vendée waa read 

by Gallois and Gensonne'. It waa wiae and modéra te, 
and tlius roade a deep impression. 
Who had inapired such a document, — if, indeed, he 
Trere not ita aole author \ A keen and skilful politician, 
who will ahortly enter tbe aceuea depicted in oiir pagea. 

The ABeembly waa tolérant. One of the membera, 
Fauchet, aaked only that the State ahould censé to pay 
thoae prieata who declared theïr unwillingnesa to obey 
the voice of the Nation, though pensions might be given 
to old and infirm prieata, even if they continued to be 
refractory. 

Ducoa went farther. He demanded toleration. He 

IioBiated that the priests ahould be granted entire liberty, 
either to take or not to take the oath. 
Farther stîll went the kind Conatitutionaliat Bishop 
Tome. He declared that even rebellions refusai, 
the part of thèse prieata, waa a proof of their truth and 
honeaty. 
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We ahall presently see how the fanatics at Avignon 
responded to tbis forbearance. 

Before tbe discussion about the ConstitutionaliBt 
priests wa« fairly over, the question of the refugees 
taken np in the Assembly. This was to transfer the 
debate from civil war to foreign, and ao tonch both of 
France 's bleeding wounds. 

Fauche t bad treated the clérical question. Brissot 
took np the emigrant question. 

Briasot took a stand both huuiane and elevated. 
took np the question where Mirabeau bad let it fall froi 
his dying handa a year before. 

He asked that a différence ahould be recognized 
betweeu those who fled their country from fear, and 
those who went awny in bâte. For the former he asked 
indulgence ; for tbe latter, severity. 

In his opinion, it was not right to force citizens to 
remain within the kingdom. On the oontrary, he thought 
it better to leave every door open. 

He did not wish the confiscation of the estâtes, even 
of those who had emigrated through enmity to progrea- 
aive principles. He only demanded that no fonds ahould 
be paid over to thoae who were in arms ngainst France. 

Iudeed it was a marvellous fact, that France continued 
to pay foreigners for their support of Coudé, of Lambesq, 
of Charles de Lorraine, and their folîowers. In due time 
we shall see how the fugitives deaerved this gentieness. 

As Fauchet finished his speech, important news came 
from Avignon. As Brissot ended hia speech, equally 
important intelligence came from other parts of Europe. 

Then a bright light shone like au immense conflagra- 
tion, from the land of the setting sun. This waa the 
news from the West Indies, where France stiU held h 
to certain Islande. 
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Let ub begin with the diaturbances at Avignon. Let 
us narrate briefly the hiatory of thia second Home. 

Benedict the Eleventh died in a moat scatidalous 
fàshion, in 1304. It waa eaid tbat lie wns poiaoned by 
eating aome figs. 

The King of France was Philip the Fourth, — Philip 
le Bel (the Fuir), aa he is alwaya called. 

Net maiiy yeara before, when Buniface the Eighth waa 
Pope, Philip the Fair had violeotly inaulted him, through 
tbe banda of Prince Colonna, who waa the ally of France ; 
and in returu Bouiface placed Philip under the ban of 
the Papal Ses. 

Now that a new pope waa to be chosen, Philip the 
Fair kept hia eyea keeuly fiied on Perugia, where the 
électoral conclave waa to be held. 

For a long time Philip had cherisbed the idea of 
drawîng the papal seat away from Iiome, and eatab- 
lîshing it in France. When once he had it in hie own 
jail, so to apeak, he could make the papacy work for hia 
own profit. In the worda of our great maater, Miobelet, 
the 'Pope might write lucrative eccleaiaatical bulls for 
Philip, while diapkying hia own infallihility, and thus 
eatablish the Holy Ghost aa the scribe and proceptor 
of the HonHe of France, — that eldeat daughter of the 
Chureh. 

One day there came to Pliilip a meesenger covered 
with duet, and ao dead with fatigue that he could 
acarcely apeak. 

He brought thia news. In the électoral conclave the 
French and Auti-French parties wcre ao eqnally balanced 
that no pope could possibly be elected by the uaual bal' 
lot ; ao there waa talk about convening a new conclave, 
in aorae other city. 

Thia idea did not suit the Perugians, who wauted to 
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havo a popo elected in theîr owu eity. They therefor 
resorted to an ingeuious artifice. They placed t. 
around tho conclave, bo that nobody could curry food or 
drink to the cardinals composing it, who were, as usual, 
in secret session. The cardinals uttered loud protests. 

"Name your pope," cried the Perugians, ' 
shall hâve plenty to eat and drink." 

The cardinals held ont twenty-four hours. At the e 
of twenty-four hours they bad come to a décision. 

They declded that the Anti-French party should choose 
tbree cardinals ; and that ont of the three tbe French 
party should choose one, who should be made pope. 

Naturaliy euoiigh, the Anti-French party nominated 
three eneraies of Philip the Fair. One of thèse tbree 
anémies of Philip was Bertrand de Got, Arehbishop of 
Bordeaux ; who was, however, known to be far less the 
enemy of France than he was the friend to bis own 
personal interests. 

A messenger was nt once sent to Philip with tbe news. 
It was the messenger who covered the ground in four 
days and nights, aud arrived half dead with fatigue. 
There was no time to be lost. Bertrand de Got must 
be secured to Phïlïp's interests. Philip accordingly sent 
to Bertrand de Got an express messenger — completely 
ignorant of the iiim of the high mission with which he 
was charged — to ask the Arcbbishop to meet the King 
in the forest of Andelys. 

The place of the meeting was at the crossmg of three 
roads, and tbe night was dark enough for an incantation. 
It was uuder such conditions that those who seek super- 
human favors of the Devil are obliged to awear allegiance 

his liegemau, and ktss his cloven feot, 

To quiet the Avchbishop's BUBpicions, the interview 
began with a célébration of Mass. On the altar, at tbe 
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moment of the élévation of the Sacred Host, — which 
antiounces the miracle of tranaubstautiation, and gives 
life to the service, — both King and Prelate swore them- 
aelves to secrecy. Then the candies were extinguished. 
Those who had celebrated the Mass withdrew, — fol'owed 
by the altar-boys, carrying the crucifix and the sacred 
vases, — as if they feared it would be a profanation for 
them to be even mute witnesaes of the Bcene about to 

The King and Archbishop remained aloue. 

Who told Villani the incidents we are about to desoribe, 
and which we gather from bira ? Sntan, perhapa, who 
must hâve becn a third party iu that interview. 

" ArchbiBhop," said Philip le Bel to Bertrand de Got, 
" I can mnke thee pope, if I choose. That 'a why I *ve 
Bought this meeting." 

"The proofl " asked Bertrand. 

" The proof is bere ! " and Philip showed a letter from 
the cardinale of hia own party ; whereîn, înatead of an- 
nouncing their choice of a pope, tbey asked whom Philip 
wiahed them to vote for, out of the tbree candidates 
nominated. 

" What must I do to be pope 1 " asked the Gascon, 
overcome with joy, and throwiug himself nt Philip's feet. 

"Agrée to grant me the aix favors I aak." 

"Speak, my sovereign! I am your subject, and it's 
my duty to obey." 

The King raised him, kïssed him on hia lips and 
said : " The aîx spécial favors wbich I aak of thee are 
as folio ws." 

Bertrand listened with ail his ears ; for he feared, not 
so mnch lest the King should ask favors which would 
compromise the Archbisliop's spiritual sulvation, as those 
which were beyond his power to grant. 
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"The fin* fiwor," qnoth Philip, "te that I shall be 
reoODciled with Holy Cburch, and that ray offence against 
Bonifsce Eighth, at Anagni, may be pardoned." 

" Granted," was Bertrand'a haaty responee. 

" Secondly, the holy sacrement of communion shall be 
adminiatered to me and mine." 

Thîs was a great favor, for it will be remembered that 
Philip the Fair waa under the ban of excommunication. 

" Granted ! " said Bertrand, astonisbed that such amall 
renards should be aaked in return for a boon so great as 
the papal tiara. However, there were four other iavors 
to corne ! 

"Thirdly, the tithea of the clergy in my kingdom 
must be giveu to tbe Crown for the nexi fire years, to 
help defray the cost of war with Flanders." 

" Granted 1" 

"The fourth favor is that the bull iasned by Boni- 
face, and called Âmculta JUi, shall be annulled and 
destroyed." 

" Agreed ! Agreed 1 *' 

"Fifthly, that Marco Jacopo, Measire Pietro de Co- 
lonna, and otber friends of mine, shall be raised to the 
rank of cardinal." 

" Granted I Granted ! Granted I " 

Tben Philip paused. 

" And the siith favor, Monseigneur 1 " aniioualy ai 
the Archbiehop. 

" The siith," replied Philip, " I réserve for another 
time and place, for it te something very important and 

" Important and secret % " repeated Bertrand. 

" So important and secret, that I wish to awear thee 
to it beforehand on the cross ! " and drawing a crucifix 
from his pocket be preaented it to the Archbishop. 
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The latter heaitated an instant. This was the last 
ditch to be croaaed. Once over it, he would be suprême 
pontiff! 

Presently he took the image of the Saviour in hia 
hand, and said, in a firni voies : " I awear ! " 

" Very well 1 " said the King. " In which city of my 
kingdom wilt thou be crowned 1 " 

" In Lyona ! " 

" Corne with me 1 Thou art Pope, under the nanie of 
Clément the Fifth." 

Clément the Fifth followed Philip the Fair, but he 
was uneasy abont the aixth daim whioh his suzerain 
held in réserve. 

On tbe day wheii tins aixth demand was preaented he 
fonnd it to be a comparatively small matter, and made 
no difficulty about grauting it. This favor was the 
destruction of the Order of Knights Teraplar. 

The King had aworn to make Bertrand auprame pon- 
tiff; and to ensure the latter 1 » faithfulness he had to 
leave a brother and two nephewB in Philip's care, as 
hoatages. 

Probahly ail this waa uot quite after God's own heart, 
for the divine displeaaure waa inanifeated in a moat de- 
cided way. 

Aa the procesaion left the ehurch after Clément Fiftb's 
coronation, and was passing a wall loaded with speutators, 
the wall gave way, wounded the King, kîlled the Duke 
of Brittany, and knocked down the Pope. Hia triple 
crown fell off, and thia symbol of the papacy waa rolled 
in the dirt. 

A week later, in a banquet given hy the new pontiff, 
the servants of his Holiness got into a quarrel with the 
attendants of some of the cardinala. The Pope'a brother 
tried to separate them, and was killed. 
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Tw*waf W oroer»; aod to thèse 

Tbe Pope fleeced the Cb nrch. bat a 
Pope. ThH «aman vu tbe beantifal 
«et Cfariateedee» more than the HoJt Lani — if «e 
sut tnwt tbe Chroniclen of that en. 

Hea&vhik tbe Pope kept fais promises, ooe br ooe, 
1W Pope wtiom Philip had created vas a pontiff after 
PLibp'8 owu heart. For tbe King. be «as a sort of ben 
laymg golden egga, whom his Majesty foroed to lay both 
nigbt and morning, threatening to cnt ber open if «bo 
dtd DOt attend atrictly to business. 

Every d&y, like Shylock in "The Merchant of Veniee,* 
be leried a pound of flesh from bis debtor, according to 
tbe bond. 

lionifaco Eighth was declared to hâve been a heretie 
and a fàlse pope. King Philip was relieved from his ei- 
eommntitcatîon. The clérical tithes were remitted to the 
Crown for five years. Twelve cardinals were appointed, 
ail devoted to Philip the Fair. The bull was revoked 
which Boniface Eighth had fulminated, and whïch alien- 
aied from Philip the eccleHiastical fonda. Tbe Order of 
Knigiits Templar was abolished, and the Teruplars put 
"in durance vile." 

After ail thèse things had been done according to 
agrcemcut, ït came to pass that on May Day, 1308, the 
WtO f ê t Ot of (iermany, Albert of Austria, died. Then 
PMttp oODOeired the idea of having his own brother, 
Charte* of Valois, elected Emperor. It was the busi- 
ness of Clurueut Fifth to work for the accomplishment 
of this result. 

Tbe bondage of the pontifical hireling still continued. 
Bertrand'* poor soûl, saddled and bridled, was being 
riddon to Hell hy the Kiug of France. 
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He at last found spirit enough to throw his awful 
rider. Ostenaibly Clément wrote in favor of Charles of 
Valois, for the impérial crown ; but secret ly he acted 
against liim. 

Thereafter he begao to aee the necessity of gettiug 
outaide of France. The Pope's life was no longer Becure 
in Philip's territory, eBpecially as the accession of a dozen 
of Philip's frieuds to the Collège of Ourdinals placed 
future papal élections wholly in Philip's hauds. 

The Fifth Clément remembered the figs which the 
FJeveuth Benedict had eaten. 

Clément was at Poitiers. He managed to escape in 
the night, and go to Avignon. 

To eiplain the status of Avignon ia no easy task. It 
was France, and yet it was net France. It was in France, 
yet not of it. It waa a fioutier, a neutral realra, an 
asylum, a city of refuge. It was an old pria c i pal ity, a 
republic, like San Marino ; only it was ruled by two 
sovereigns : by tbe Kîug of Naples, through his rights 
as Count of Provence ; by the King of France, through 
his rights as Count of Toulouse. 

Eacb. of thèse two rulera held the lordahip over one 
haif of Avignon. Neîther could arrest a fugitive on the 
soil governed by the other. 

Cîeœent Fifth naturally sought refuge in that part 
belongîng to the King of Naples. 

In escaping, however, from the power of Philip the 
Fair, he did not escape from the curse of the Grand 
Master of the Templars. 

Wbeu Jacques de Molay ascended the pyre buîlt for 
him in Paris, — in the laie of tbe Cité in the River 
Seine, which ia atill the centre of the capital, — that 
noble man cballenged his two exeoutioners, Philip tbe 
Fair and Bertrand the Bold, to meet him at the divine 
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Judgment Seat within the jear. Ariatophanes déclares 
that dying men bave the upirit of propheey. 

Clément waa the firat to obey this funereal aummons, 
One nigbt he had a vision of his palace in fiâmes. 
Tbereafter, aays Lia biograpber, "he was no longer gay, 
and dîd not last very long." 

Seven monthalater it waa Philip'a turn. How did be dieï 

There are two versions of tbe atory of hia death. Both 
make it seem like tbe work of God's avenging band. 

The Chrooicle, translated by Sauvage, relates that he 
died in the chaae. 

He saw a deer coming towards him. drew bÎB sword, and 
pricked up hia iiornt! with Ma apura; but inatead of atriking 
the deer, as he meant to do, he waa cairled by hia ateed straight 
against a tree, and with such violence that the gtwd King fell 
to the earth, fatally wounded in the heart, and was taken at 
once to Corbeil. 

At Corbeil, according to the Cbroniclea, hia malady 
grew worse till be died. One might aay that the malady 
could not well be graver. 

On the other hand Guillaume de Nangia tbua deacribes 
the death of the concjueror of Mons-en-i'uelle. 

Philip, King of France, waa long affltcted with a malady, 
whoae cause, unknown to hia pbysicians, was a matter of s 
prise and wouderment both to thetn and to many others ; 
tbough neither hia puise nor his urine indicated him tt 
danger of death. 

By his own désire he waa at last tranaported to Fontaine- 
bleau, bis hirthplacfi. There, after receïving the sacrament 
with admirable fervor and dévotion, in the présence and aight 
of a great number of his people, he happily snrrendered his 
aoul to bis Creator, in the confession of the true and Cuth'ilic 
faith, in the thirtieth year of his reign, on Friday, on the eve 
of the Feast of Saint Andrew the Apoetle. 
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,s not till Danto's time that a fit death waa found 
fur Buch a doapicable man. According to that poet, 
Philip waa gored to death by a wild boar. 

He dîed by a boar's tusk,the rohber whom we aaw debasing 
the people's money on the banka of tbe Seine. 

The popea who lived at Avignon after Clément Fifth, 
— John tbe Twenty-secoud, Beuedict the Twelfth, Clém- 
ent the Siith, — woited for a chance to purchase Avignon 
Such an occasion at laet presented itaelf. 

A young girl atill in her niinority, Jeanne of N api es 
did not exactly aell Avignon to the papacy, but ahe gave 
it up, in return for tbe papal absolution granted to her 
lovera for an assassiuation they had committed i 

tonte 

When she reached her yeara of majority Bhe nndertook 
to reclaim the territory ; but Clément the Siith held it, 
and held it Buccessfully, — so Buccessfully that when 
Gregory the Eleventh, in 1377, restored the eeat of the 
papacy to Rome, Avignon waa atill goveraed by a papal 
legate, and remained a vassal to the Holy See. 

This waa the condition of thinga in 1791, when 
the eventB happened whioh are the cause of thia long 
digression. 

As in the times when Avignon was divïded between 
the King of France, aa Count of Toulouse, and tbe King 
of Naplea, aa Count of Provence, eo in 1791 there were 
two Aviguona In Avignon, — the Avignon of the priests, 
and the Avignon of tbe commonalty. 

In the priestly Avignon there were a hundred churchea, 
two hundred cloisters, and a papal palace. Its mauy bells 
were ready to aonnd an alarin or to ring for worahip. 

In tbe commercial Avignon there was a river, 
Rhône, and there were silk-factories. There were two 
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maiu roads whîch crossed eaeh other, une running from 
west to east, froin Niâmes to Turin, tbe otber running 
from north to south, frora Lyons to Marseilles. 

In this unfortunate town it might be Baid there were 
two sorts of Frenuh people, —the King'a Freuch and 
tlie Pope'a French. 

Tlie Frencbtuen of Franco were Freach indeed and in 
truth. The Freuehmeu of Italy were almost Italiam 

The French Freiiohnieu — tliat is, the traders and 
artisans— bad to give themselves entirely to business, 
and work liard for tbo austenance of themselves and 
tbeir families ; aud theu they bardly aucceeded in their 
efforts. 

The Italian Frenoh — that ia, tbe eccleaîastics — had ail 
the riches and power. They were the priests, the biahopa, 
the arcbbishopa, aud absentée cardinals, off duty, — id 
élégant, hold, immoral ladiea' men. Tbey were toasters 
acnoug the women of the people. who knelt before them 
to kiss their white handa aa they passed along the 
streets, aud wliom they misled practicully and doctrin- 
ally. Amoug the higher classes they were gallanta 
among the titled daines and autocrats of tlie salon. 

Do you wîbL for a type of this elasa of priests î 

Take the handsome Abbé Maury. He was a Franco- 
Italian of tbat eort, if oue ever lived. He was the so 
a Bhoemaker, but he was as aristocratie aa Duke Lauzun, 
as baughty as Clermont Tonnerre, as saucy as any laekey. 

Commonly, in ail régions, ehildren love thoae who live 
about them. This they do natnrally before they beoome 
adults, aud develop strong masculine and féminine pas- 
sions. At Avignon, on the coutrary, childreu were bora 
with hatred in their aoula. 

On September 14, 1791, — while the Constitutional 
Asaembly waa still in session, — a royal decree was ist 
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Avignon ha was established as a notary, and served as 
the secretary to the municipality. 

Thèse three ohiefii raised somo troops, two or three 
thousand perhaps, and with ttiem made an expédition 
against Carpentraa, — an expédition whioh did not well 
succesd. 

A shower of ice-cold rain, miugled with liail, — such 
as Bomotimes falla from Mount Ventoux, — disperBed the 
forces of Mainvielle, Duprat, and Lescnyer, as the north- 
ern tempest diapersed the famous Invincible Armada, 
whicli Philip the Second sent against England in the 
days of Good Queen Bées. 

What caused this miraculous shower, powerful enongh 
to scatter the Revohitionary army 1 The Madonua I 

Eemember, dear rcader, that Avignon was like Italy, 
where miracles were the daily bread of life. Ab Italy 
was both poetîc and cbivalroua, everything must hâve 
aoine référence to the Madonna. If there were no real 
miracles, Borne mnat be invented ; for the mind, the heart, 
the tongue of Italy were filled with theae two worda, 
Miracle and Madonna. However, Duprat, Mainvielle, and 
Lescuyer, so strongly suspected a Catelan, one Cheval ie: 
Patus, of having eflicacioiiBly aeconded the Madonna it 
her miracle, that they credited him with ail the honor 
thereof. 

At Avignon justice was sometimea wreaked upon trea- 
aon. They often killed traitera. Patus was fcilled ! 

Now who made up the army repreaeoting the French 
partyl Peasants, portera, deserters. 

They searched for a man to command thèse common 
men. Such a man they thonght they found in Matthew 
Jouve, who preferred to be called Jourdan. He was born 
at Saint Just, near the town of Pny in Velay. 
first a muleteer aniong the Bteep hills near nie native 
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town. Neit he waa a soldier, but without any eiperieuco 
liich might hâve humanized bim. Thea he kept 
a wineabop in Paris. At Avignon be traded in madder, 
ao much uaed by the clothniakers and dyers. 

He was a braggart of rnurdera, a boaster of crimes. 
He displayed a big sabre, wherewith be aaid he had eut 
off the head of the Oovenior of the Bastille th» year be- 
fore, and also of the two royal bodyguards at Versailles 
on tho Sixth of October. 

Half in jest, half in fear, the people ndded the uanie 
of Headsman to tbe Burnarne of Jourdan whioh he 
Uaînied, 

Duprat, Mainrielle, Lescuyer, and their General Jour- 
dan Headsman remuined so long in control of the city 
that people begau to be loss afraid of tliem. 

A widospread couspiracy was formed against them, a 
cunspiracy erafty and myBteriouB, as are ail pi'iestly con- 
spiracies. Eeligioua fanaticism waa roused against the 
Revolutionists. 

The wife of a French Patriot gave birth to an armlesa 
babe. A rumor waa eirculated that the father had once 
broken off the arms of a silver angel which he was con- 
fiscatiug by nîght rrom a church. This imperfect child 
waa therefore a token of the just vengeance of offended 
Heaven. 

The father was obliged to hicle, or they would hâve eut 
him in pièces, without even asking wheu and from what 
church, if any, the angel bad been stolen. 

Everywhere the Madonna seemed to protect Royalists, 
whether they were called fapists in Avignon, or called 
therasetves Chouans (brown owls) in the distant province 









of Brîttany. 

In 1739 the Madonna in a churoh ou the Rue Bac 
begati to weep. 




la 17» iJ 
Bimgr (ùtxketj of tbe departneat of Vendu. 

U \tt\ ahe dianenext tbe troopa «f Dnpnl end 3 
•ieûe, by drrriag aiect into tbecr Ëaeea. 

lootly, m the efaorcfa belongjng ta tbe Cordefier Uankx 
at A» .gnon, afae va* aeea ta bhaa, doubtless «ith ■!■■■ 
ower tbe idigiMi h a rfi fa -r — «r of the mhahitantt of tbe 
«y. 

Tbi* bat mincie, atteated by ail the voenen, — tbt 
ma bad no gmt faith in it, — bad already îifted tbe 
pvblie nind tu » greet height, vhen a far différent rmnor 

B|naj| •r.r:.-j!.'.-.t A:..t:s. 

A gréai chett of valoablea bad been carried catâde tbe 
tovn. Tbîs rooeed public cnrioaity. By tbe oeil day 
tbere vas no longer one ebeat ; tbere «ère six. By tbe 
second day it vas aaid tbat eighteen full cbeats bad been 
carried avay. 

Whal treaaure did thèse eigbteen coffers contain t 
Property belonging to Mont de Piété (Mount of Piety, or 
Pïty)» tbe government pawnshop. A porter let ont tbe 
secret tbat tbe Krench party roeant to evacuate Avignon, 
and wi*hed to take thèse valuable pledges «ith tbem. 

At this news a Btorm of wind passed througb tbe city. 
Tbis wind vas tbe famuus Avignon cry of lou-tov, beard 
in every popular outbreak, — a cry which «as like a cross 
between a tiger's roar and a snake's hisa. 

Everybody wsa so poor in Avignon (outoide tbe 
ecolesiaatical party) that nearly every family bad aome 
article in pledge at tbe great pawnshop: and robbery 
of ita stores meant the robbery of tbe poor, of tbe father- 
laaa and the widow. However nmall the forfeî titre, every- 
body felt himself ruined. The rich are mined by the 

m of a million franco, the poor by tbe loss of a rag. Ail 
is relative. 
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This outbreak was oa October 16, 1791. As it ni 
Sunday morning, ail the peaBaots of the neighlwrhoo 
had cume to Maaa in the city. At that peviod everybody 
went armed; conaequeutly ail were ready for a 6ght. 
The moment was wel! cboaen. 

The game, moreover, was cleverly played. It appeared 
to be no longer a question between the Freuch and Anti- 
French parties, but public sentiment waa roused agaiust 
robbers, — robbers guilty of the iufamous crime of steal- 
iag from the poor. 

The rabble nished into the Cordelisr church. Peasants 
and portera, wliîte, red, and tricolored in politics, shouted 
for the municipal offirers to at once publish tbeîr broker- 
âge accounts, through their secretary Lescuyer. 

Why did the popular wrath veut itaeff on Lescuyerl 
Nobody knowa. Whcn a life ia to be violently sacriiiced, 
there ia always some fatal hapliazard in the sélection. 

Suddenly Leacuyer was bronght into the middle of the 
church. He waa aeeking a ahelter in the townhouse 
wheo he was recognized and arrested, — uo, not arrested, 
but driven into the church by kicks and cuffs and biowa. 
Once insiiîa the church, the unfortunate man, pale but 
nevertheleas cool and calm, mounted a pulpit, and under- 
took to justify himself, 

One would suppose it easy to do so by sayiog : " Open 
the storehouse, and let the people see for themaelves that 
ail tbe articlea wbich we are accused of atealing are still 
there in safety." 

iDstead of thia he began as follows : "My bretbren, 
I believe the Révolution necessary, and hâve therefore 
aîded it with ail my icight — " 

They let him go no farther, for hts enemies feared 
he would justify himself. He was mterrnpted by the 
terrible zou-zau, harsh as the awful storm known oa 
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tbe mùtral, the northweet wind of the Mediterranean 
Sea. 

A porter spraog up behind him into the pulpit, and 
threw Lescuyer down into tbe crowd. From that 
the tallyho of deatb waa sounded. 

They dragged him towards the altar. It was there 
the Revolutiouiat was to be butchered, for Buch a sacri- 
fice muât be acceptable to tbe Madonna, in wboae name 
ail thîa was going on. In the chaucel, still alive, be 
escaped from tbe hands of his assassins, and took refuge 
in une of tbe canonisai stalla behind a desk. 

Some charitable hand passed him soniething to write 
with, as if he could write what lie had not finie to 

Uneipected aid gave him a brief respite. A Breton 
gentleman, who was ou a journey to MarseilleB, acci- 
dcntally entered the cburch, and waa seized with pity 
for the poor vietitn. Witb tbe courage and foolhardi- 
neas of a Breton he tried to save him. Twice or thrice 
he thrust aside the knivea and clubs raised to strike 
Lescuyer, and called out : " Gentlemen, iu the name of 
tbe law I Gentlemen, in tbe name of honor ! Gentlemen, 
in the name of humanity ! " 

Then the knisea and clubs were turned upou the 
Breton himaelf; but in tbe very thick of the assault 
he ahielded poor Lesciiyerwit.il his body and still ahouted: 
" Gentlemen, in the name of humanity ! " 

At last the rabble, tired at being bo long kept from 
thoir prcy, seized upon the gentleman bimself, and 
dragged him along, intending to hang him; but thrt 
mon roacued the étranger and ahouted: " Let na finis 
with Lescuyer first. We can find this other fellow any 

The acoundrels acknowledged the justnesa of this 
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reaaoning, and let the Breton alone. Then hia reacu- 
rrs forced him to save himself. Ris name was .Monsieur 
de Roaély. 

Leacnyer had no tiroe to write. Eveu if he had time 
for it, his billet vould uot bave been read. The tumult 
waa too great. 

In the midst of thia tumult Leaouyer noticed a little 
door of egreaa behiud the altar. If he could reach thia 
door he migbt jet be aaved. In a second, when they 
aupposed him ernshed by terror, lie darted towaida thia 

3o aurpriaing was tins unespected movement that he 
nearly reached the door ; but there, at tbe Tery foot of 
the altar, a ribbon-maker struek him auch a terrible blow 
with hia club that the club waa broken. Leaouyer fell 
Btnnned, like an ox beneath the sledge-b animer. He 
rolled just where they had wiahed him to be, — to the 
base of tbe altar. 

Thon, na if to puniab the lipa which had uttered 
blaaphemoua eheera for Liberty, the women eut and 
slashed tboae lipa into atripa ; while tbe men, with that 
grîm humor for which Southern France haa aoinetimea 
been noteworthy, daneed on hia body, and cruahed him 
with Btonea like Saint Stephen, singing the while with 
fiendish joy. 

"Pardon, my brothers ! Mercy, my siatera! In tbe 
name of bumauity, in the name of the Virgin above, let 
me die!" Thia waa the proyer which came from hia 
lacerated lipa. 

Thia waa aaking too mnch ; for the rabhle meant that 
their victim ahouhi live in agony. 

Thia went on till evening. For five houra the mangled 
Tiotira lay there benoath the altar, BtifFeriug the agonies of 
death, while brutal jeere and laughter aurged about him. 
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This is the news wbieh reached the National Àasem- 
bly in response to the p bilan thropio apeeoh uuule by 
Faucbet. 

It îb true that very différent intelligence came a day 

Duprat and Jourdan werc notified as to what was 
going ou. Where could they (iud their scattered forces) 

Duprat had an idea, — to aouud the alarm on tbat 
famous silvern bail, wuich waa ruog only on two occa- 
eiona, — the death or conaecration of a pope. 

It gave forth a atrange and mysterious aound, rarely 
heard. Tbis souud produced two entirely opposite effecta. 
It chilled the hearta of the Papiste. It gave courage to 
the Revolutionista. 

At the souud of this bell, an unfamiliar tocsin, the 
country folks who were in the city ruabed out of it, and 
fled to their aeveral homea. 

Ey this aih'crn alnrm Jourdan waa able to get together 
some three huudred soldiers. He took pogaeasion of the 
city gatea, and left a hundred and fifty men to guard 

With the other one hundred and fifty he marched 
upon the Cordelier church. Ho had two pièces of 
artillery. Thèse he brought to bear upon the rabble, 
shootîng and killing at random. 

Then Le entered the church. The church was 
desertod ; but Lescuyer lay moaniug at the feet of the 
Virgin, — the Madonna who had doue ho many toiracleB, 
and even blushed, but did not deign to atretch forth her 
divine arm to teacue this wretched man. It aeeaied as 
if he could not die. That bloody heap of fléau, one 
maas of wounds, atill clung to life. 

As they bore him through the streets, the peopli 
everywhere closed their windowa aB the escort passed 
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by ; and they shouted : " I waa n't there at the Cordel 
church ! " 

Jourdan, with his one hundred and fifty met), could 
hâve cruahed Avignon, and ita thirty thouaand inhabi- 
tanta, ao great waa the gênerai cowardice. They did, 
on a small acale, what Marat and Panîa did at Paris, on 
a large scale, on September 2, 1792. 

By-and-by it will be seen why we say Marat and Panîa, 
inatead of Marat and Danton. 

Jourdan and hia mcn drove aeventy or eighty nnfortn- 
nate vietiras into the pontifical dungeona in the Tour de 
la Glacière, — a name which indieates tl'ieir dismal aud 
icy comfoit, — the Trouillas Tower, as it ia called in tooae 
parts. 

Such waa the news whîch reached Paria, and caused 
Leacnyer'a death to be forgotteu în the darkneaa of such 
awful reprisais, 

Ab to the einigrnnts, whom Brisaot defended, and ta 
whom he wtahed to tbrow open the doora of France, 
let us aee what they busied themaelves about in foreign 
parts. 

They reconcîled Pruasia with AuBtria, and made frieuds 
of theae natural-born enemies. 

They persuaded Kussia to forbid the French arahaasa- 
dor fi'oni showing himaelf in the atreets of Saint Peters- 
bure, and sent a miniater to the refugeea at Coblentz. 

They compelled Berne to punish an old Swiaa for 
ainging the Hevolutionary aong, Ça ira. 

They persuaded Geneva, the birthplace of Rousseau, 
— who had done so mu en for the Révolution which waa 
still in the proeess of évolution in France, — to direct 
ïta cannon «gains t that conntry. 

They compelled tbe Bishop of Liège to refuse 
raceive the French ambaasador. 
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AH tbis wrb brought abotit by the Royalist refugeea: 
but olher things foreign governmenta did ou their own 
account against the interests of France. 

Rueaia and Sweden returaed to Louis Siiteenth, with 
the eeal unbroken, the despatch in which lie announced 
his Adhésion to the Constitution. 

Spain also refused to receive it; and delivered iuto 
the Imnda of the Inquisition a Rcvolutiouary Frenchman, 
«ho onlv by suicide evaded the torture kimwn as the 
San Benito, «bereby delinqueuts are arrayed in yellow 
gowns, decorated with black and grotesque figures, and 
then delivered to the ami of the civil power, for the 
punishment of the stake. 

Venice threw into Saint Mark 's Square the corpse of 
a man strangled in the night, by order of the Council 
of Ten. On the brcast of the dead man was a scroll 
with this inscription: 

Stranp/cd a» a Free Maton. 

The Emperor of Germany and King of Pruaaia re- 
sponded to the Fronch King*s missive, but tbey did ao 



We désire that this tnay he a wnrning as to the neceasity of 
taking serions précautions against the renewal of a condition 

of things which makea such déplorable resulu possible. 

In the Vendée, — that is, on the Atlantic coast of 
France, along the Adour River, — there was cïrïl «m. 
The Vendeana, wedded to the old régime, «ère in arma 
«gainât the Revoliitiiiwry Government; and tbey «ère 
assàsted by the Choaana, who «ère amugglers or Roral- 
tsta, m best served their tnrn, anal probabry took tbeir 
aWi'ns name from the waming signa] wtuch «as imitated 
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from that bird, and wuich they used ta give notice 
when the eneniy iras nigh. 

Tliere waa alao a local civil war at Avignon. 

As for ibreigii wors, they were on every sida. 

From the other aide of the Atlantic came the cries 
of the entire population of an ialand, who were being 
slaughtered. 

What was happening over there in the WeBtl "Who 
were thèse black slaves, weary of stripea, who were taking 
their tum at killingl They were Saint Domingo negroes, 
eutering on a bloody revenge. 

How did this statu of things corne abouti In two 
words, — tbat is, in a lésa prolix faabion than we hâve 
beeii led into in référence to Avignon, for Avignon bas 
decidedly carrïed us off our feet, — in two words, we 
will expia in the situation. 

The new Conatitution promised freedom to the negroea. 

Ogé, a youug mulatto, — one of thoae brave hearta, as 
earneat and devoted as any I hâve ever heard of, — re- 
crossed the seas, carryîng with bim the decree bf éman- 
cipation as soon as it was voted. 

Although the officiai sanction of tbese decrees had not 
yet been sent to the West Indiea, in his haste for freedom 
Ogé clamored for the Governor to proclaim liberty to the 
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The Governor ordered Ogé's arreat, and Ogé sought a 
refuge in the Spanish part of the island. 

The Spaoiah authorities, — we know full well how 
Spain felt about the Révolution, — the Spamsh authori- 
tiea gave him up. Ogé was brokeu alive on the wbeeL 

This torture waa followed by terror among the whitea, 
who supposed be had many accomuhces in the island. 
The plantera mode tbemselvea the jndges, and exécutions 
multiplted. 
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One night sixty thousand negroes rose in an insur- 
rection. The whites were awakened by an immense 
conflagration, sweeping over their plantations. À week 
elapsed before the fire was quenched in blood. 

Wbat could France do, poor salamander, thus encir- 
cled with firel We shall seel 




In his splendid and energetic speech about the refugees, 
Brisaot clearly exposed the intentions of thc Europeau 
sovereigus, and the sort of death they kept in reserve 
for the Frenoh Révolution. 

"Would they attempt to fight it down 1 No, tbey 
would stifle it 1 

Then he pictured the Européen league. He depioted 
a circle of sovereigus, some of them sword in hand, 
frankly flingîng to the breeze their bannere of hâte ; the 
others covering their faces with mantles of hypocriay, 
till they should feel strung enough to unmask. 

After thus deacribing the situation Brissut said: "Well, 
so be it 1 Not only do we accept the challenge of mo- 
narchical Europe, but we antîcipate it, We will not wait 
for the attack. We will make the attaek ! " 

At this appeal an immense burst of applause greeted 
the orator. 

Beiug a naau of instinctive intuition, ratber than a 
genius, Brissot had expressed a most fervent 
tbought, and his words echoed the deep-seated idea of 
duty which had gnided France in the élections of 1791, 
— war! — not a war of egotistical vanity, instigated by 
1 deBpot, in revenge for some insuit to his throne, his 
, his allies, or waged for the purpose of adding 
another submiseive province to his kingdom or empire 
r which carries with it the breath of life, 
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war whose clarion-blasts everywhere aeem to aay: 
je who woold be free ! We briug you liberty ! " 

The world began to hear & great murmur, which 
ami increased, like the roar of the aea. 

This murmur was the (indertone of tliirty millions ol 
minds, wliich bad not yet apokeu ont plainly, but were 
already muttering deeply ; aud this growlmg Brisaot 
voiced by his worda : " We will not wait for the attack ! 
We will make the attack ! " 

When thèse threateuing words met wîth a universal 
national respouse, France waa strong, — able not only 
to attack, but to conquer. There remaiiied only ques- 
tions of détail to bo couaidered. 

Our readera are already aware that thia is a historié 
work which we are making, ratber than a romance. We 
shall never prot>alily reenr again to thia great epocb, to 
which are related two atoriea already puhlisbed, " Blanche 
de Beaulieu" and "Chevalier de Maison-Rouge," — and 
one other story, writteu three yeara ago, but not yet 
publiahed, which will most certainly appear, however, 
due season. 

We ought briefly to explain the occurrences embraced 
in that epoch. Nevertheleaa we must pasa rapidly over 
mînor questions, in order to promptly reach thoae éventa 
which remain to be deacribed, with which the peraonagea 
in our book are particularly emicerned. 

The récital of the éventa in the Vendée, of the mas- 
sacre at Avignon, of the insulta from varioua European 
countriea, came like thunder boita upon the Legialative 
Aasemhly. 

On Octoher 20 ISrissot waa contented to propose the 
imposition of a tax on the property of refugeea, On the 
twenty-fifth Condorcet urged the confiscation of their 
gooda, and alao the exaction of the civil oath. Think of 
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asking auch an oath from men livtiig outaide France, 
and in arma against her ! 

This brought forward two Deputies, one of whom be- 
came tho Mirabeau of tbe new Asaenibly, and the other 
its Barnave. Thèse two able men were Vergniaud and 
lanard. 

Vergnîaud waa one of those poetic characters, tender 
and aympatbetic, whicli Révolutions alwaya briug to tlie 
surface. A native of fertile Limoges, he was mild, mod- 
erate, and affectionate, rather than paBaiouate. Well and 
happily boni, he was singled out by Turgot, tbe Intendant 
of Limousin, and placed in important poaitious at Bor- 
deaux. Hîs utterances were legs acrid, leas powerful than 
Mirabeau'». Although înspired by Greek literature, and 
aomewhat aurcharged with mythology, he was lésa prolix 
and less partisan than Barnave. 

What made bis éloquence vivacious and influeutial waa 
tbe humane tone whieh forever vibrated within it. Ât 
the Aasembly, in the midst of bis sublimest and mr<st in- 
dignant appeals from the rostrum, his breaat alwaya aent 
forth the accents of nature and piety. Tbe leader of an 
aggressive, noiay, dîaputatious party, he alwaya rose calmly 
and majesticolly above the situation, even when that tfit- 
uation was cri licol or even fatal. 

Vergniaud's enemies called him undecided, unstable, 
and generally indolent. Tbey inquired the whereaboute 
of his sonl, which aeeraed ever to be abaent. They were 
rigbt. Hia soûl waa never under bis own control, unlesa 
he made an effort to bind it within hia brenst. His whole 
heart was with a woumn, — strayingover ber lipa, comiug 
to tbe light through ber eyea. Only in tbe harp of the 
beautiful, the good, tbe charming Candeille did bis soûl 
vibrate with life. 

Isnard waa the opposite of Vergniaud. If Vergniaud 
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«•as the Tnnqaillitj of the Awmbly, then Isaard 
its Wrath. 

Boni at Grasse, in the country of perfumee and gales, 
be had the hasty and cboleric tempérament of that giaat 
of the air, the mistral, winch in the same breath uproois 
the rocks and pets the roses. 

Hia voice, previously unknown, broke upon the Assembly 
like one of those uneipected thunde relaps whîch usher in 
the earliest atorms of aummer. At the first accent of his 
tongue, ail the members of the Asseniblj- were inipressed. 
Tbe most preoccupied among them trenibled like Samuel, 
wben he heard tbe voice of Jehovah, aud was readj to 
say : " Speak, Lord, for thy servant beareth ! " 

Somebody presentîy interrupted him. 

" 1 ask the Assemhly, I aak France, I ask the world, — 
I aak you, Monsieur," — and he pointed to tbe member 
who bad Bpoken, — " I ask if there is auybody, who, in 
good faith, in tbe secret recesses of bis conscience, will 
main tain that the emïgrant princes are not couspiring 
against their country. In the second place, I ask if there 
is any one in the Assembly who dures mai u tain that tbe 
man wbo conspires against hia country oiight not to be 
immediately indicted, arrested, and punished. If there 
is soch an one, let hiie stand up ! " 

Aftor an impressive pause he resumed his speech. 

" We are told that strength should be indulgent, that 
certain great national powers are disarming; but I say 
unto you, Watcb ! Despotism and Monarcbiam are 
neither dead nor asleep. If the nations sleep an instant, 
tbey will awake in chaîna. The mort tmpardonable crimes 
are tbose which aim to restore men to boudage. If the 
lightnîngs of heaven were in the huinaii prasp, they should 
strike those who molest popular liberty." 

This was the first tirae such worda had bcen uttered 
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within those watts. Isnard's Savage éloquence carried 
everything before ït, as tho Alpine avalanche drags trees, 
herds, shepberds, and houses in itg downward course. 
Before the session ended, the following deuree i 

That if Louis Stanislaus Xavier, a French Prince commonly 
called Monsieur, does not return within two nionths, lie shall 
forfait his daim to the Regeucy. 

On November 8 another vote was paased : 

Those refngees who do not retuni by Jannary 1, 1792, will 
be declared guilty of conspiracy, and wil! be liable to arrest 
and pnnishment by death shonid they return thereafter. 

On November 29 came tbe turn of the priesthood. 

The civil oath muât be taken before the expiration of eight 
days. 

Those who refuse to take ït will be regorded m ripe for re- 
voit, and reconnue lui ed to the watchguard of the authorities. 

If they live in a conimunity where there are religions dis- 
turbances, the Directory of the Department may cause their 
remnval froni their ordinary places of résidence. 

If they disobey, they ihal] be imposonsd for a year or more. 
If they incite otkers to diaobedienee, they shall be imprisoned 
for two years. 

If it becomes necessary to main tain an armed force in any 
communïty, that eomimmitv niust defray the ejtpenses thereof. 

Churche» must be used only for forme of worship supportai 
by the state. ChurcheB not needed for this purpose may be 
sold for other religions uses, but not to persons who refuse the 
oath of Constitution al allegiance. 

The mnniuipalities shall send to the departments, and the 
departments shall transmît to the Assembly, full liats botli of 
those priests who do and those who do not take the oath, with 
notes as to any conspiracy which may exist between priests 

▼ol, m. — 5 
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and refugees, in order that the Aesembly may be advised 
the beat means of extirpating rébellion. 

The Assembly looks with approval npon nnch writings m 
tend to enlighten the people as to questions oetensibly rebgioua. 
Such works shall Le priated, and their authors recompensed. 

We hâve already shown wh&t becarae of the Constitua 
ents, — or Constitutionalists, as they were fonnerly 
called, — the members of the defunct Constituent As- 
sembly. We hâve shown with what object the Feuillant 
Club was founded. The spirit of both thèse parties was 
wholly in accord with the disposition of the leaders of the 
Department of Paris. Thîs was the spirit of Rarnave, 
Lafayette, Lame t h, Duport, and also of Bailly, who waa 
Btill Mayor, though hîs term was nearly ended. 

In the decrees against the priests, — decrees which 
they said were coutrary to the public conscience, — and 
in the decrees against the refugees, — which they said 
were inimical to family bonds, — thèse conservative politî- 
ctans saw a means of testing tbe King's autbority. 

A protest against thèse edïcts was prepared by tbe 
Feuillants and signed by the Directory of Paris, tn which 
Louis the Siiteenth was speciallv asked to veto the 
decree ooncenting the priesthood. 

It will be remembered that the Constitution reseired 
to the King the right of Teto. 

Vho signed this protest 1 The min who had been 
tbe first to ai tack tbe dergr, — that Mephiatopbeles 
whooe clnbfoot bad brokeo the km of opposition to tbe 
vested rigfats of the clergT, in wbose raaka be beknged. 
This was Taltejraod. a man whoae example mile» it 
«rident that the magnifyiog-glass cf diplotaacy dots nos 
see deariT m reTolutionarr tiraea, 

Tbe ramor of this royal Teto was spread abroed 
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The Cordeliers pushed forward Camille Desraoulins, 
that free lance of the Kevolution, who was ever ready to 
coucli his spear against any fair game. 

He also prepared a pétition ; but as ho was liable to 
sputter when lie tried to speak, he asked Fauchet to read 
it foi Lira. 

Fauchet read it; and it was applauded from end to 
end. 

It would be difficult to treat the question with more 
irony, and at the same time more profoundly. He waa 
Danton's friend, and the collège comrade of Robespierre. 
This is what he said: 

We do not complain, either of the Constitution for giving 
the King the power of the veto, or of the King for using that 
power. We reeall the maxini of that great polïticiau Maehia- 
velli: "Even if the Prince ought to renounce his sovereignty, 
his eubjects would be too cruel, too unjuat, if they should blâme 
him for persîstently opposing the gênerai will, inasmuch as it 
ii contrary to nature that a man should voluutarily fall from 
a higher station to a lower." 

Penetrated with this truth, taking the example of God him- 
self, whose commandments are never impossible, we should 
not exact from the ex-sovereign an impossible love for the 
popular sovereignty oE the Nation, and we should not take 
it ill of him if he affixes his veto to the beat edicta of the 
Assembly. 

As we bave eaid, the Assembly applauded, adopted 
this déclaration, decreed ita insertion in the officiai report, 
and sent that report to the departments. 

That night the Feuillants were in commotion. Many 
members of the club, though also membera of the As- 
sembly, had not been présent at the session. 

The next day those who had been absent the < 
before were in their places at the Assembly. They 
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nombered two hnndred and sirty. Amid a stonn of 
howls and hisses from the gaReries, the edkt of the 
day before was anrniHed. 

Thîa meant war between the Assemhly and the Fen- 
iHants, and led the Assembly to kan more and more upon 
the New Jacobins, represented bj Robespierre, and the 
Cordeliers, represented by Danton. 

Danton constantly gained in popularity. His mon- 
etrous head began to sbow itself above the crowd. 
A giant Adamastor» he towered in the path of royalty 
to aaj : " Beware I The sea which thon art navigating 
is caUed the Sea of Tempests ! " 

Suddenly the Queen came to the aid of the Jacobins 
against the Feuillants. 

The animosities of Marie Antoinette were, to the 
Révolution, what squalls and flnrries are to the great 
Atlantic. 

Marie Antoinette hated Lafayette, — Lafayette, who 
had saved the royal family at Versailles on October 5, 
1789, and lost his popularity, for the sake of the Court, 
by fi ring upon the populace on July 17, 1791. 

Lafayette wished to succeed Bailly as Mayor of Paris. 
Instead of helping Lafayette, the Queen advised the 
Royaliste to vote in favor of Pétion, — étrange blind- 
ness ! — • of Pétion, her brutal companion during the 
ratura from Yarennes 1 

On December 19 the Ring presented himself at the 
Assembly, bringing his veto of the decree against the 
priesthoocL 

The evening before, there had been a serious démon- 
stration at the Jacobin Club. 

A Swiss named Virchaux, from Neuchâtel, — the same 
man who, at the Champ de Mars, wrote out the pétition 
for a republic, — offered the society a Damascus sword, 
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deetined for the first gênerai who should win a victory 
over the enemies of liberty. 

Isnard was there. He took the sword from the young 
Bepublican, drew the blade from its sheath, and sprang 
to the platform, crying out : " Behold the sword of the 
exterminating angel ! It will be victorious ! France 
will lift up her great voice and the nations will reply. 
The earth will be covered with warriors. Freedom's foes 
will be blotted from the liât of mankind ! " 

The prophet Ezekiel could not hâve preached better. 

The drawn sword was never replaced in its sheath. 
Twofold hostilities were declared, at home and abroad. 

The Neuchâtel Republican's sword was first to smite 
the King of France, and then the kings of other lands. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

A ltl.VISTER AFTEK MADAME DE ËIAËL'S OWN HEABT. 

Gilbeht bail not seen the Queen einee the day when she 
r>eeged him to wait for lier an instant in ber room, and 
then left him, in order to liaten to a polttical scheme, 
brought from Vieuna by Monsieur de Breteuil, and 
coucbed in the following terms : 

Treat Barnave like Mirabeau. Gain time, by awearing to 
support tbe Constitution, and by eiecuting it to the letter, so 
as to show its impracticability. France will cool off and get 
weary. Tbe French are feather-brained. They will toke u 
with some new fad, and Liberty will go its way ; or if Libert; 
ia not iorgotten, a year will be gained, and in a year we al 
ready for war. 



SU months had rolted away since tbat date, and 
ît waa now in the wiuter of 1791—1792. Liberty had 
not been forgotten ; and evidently foreign sovereigna 
were preparing to fulfil their promises and be ready 
for war. 

One tnorning Gilbert waa astonished to rcceive a visit 
from oue of the royal chamberlains. At first Gilbert 
tbonght the King tnust be il], and had sent for 1 
profeasionally. 

The Chamberlain reassured the Doctor, and said 1 
was Bimply wanted at the palace. 

Gilbert iiiBÎBted upon knowing who wanted him; 
the Chamberlain, doubtleaa acting under inatructiona, 
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■would only reueat Lia formula, that Gilbert waa "wanted 
at the palace." 

Gilbert vas warmly attachée! to the Eing ; whereaa 
he pitied Marie Antoinette more as a woman than aa a 
queen. She iuapired him with neither love uor dévotion, 
but moved him to deep compassion. 

Gilbert hastened to obey the summons, and waa in- 
troduced into the base ment s tory, where Barnave had 
formerly been received. 

In an armehair a lady waa waiting, who roue when she 
saw Gilbert. 

He recognized Madame Elizabeth, for whom be bad 
great respect, well knowing the augelic goodueas of her 

Gilbert bowed, at once taking in the situation. Neither 
the King nor Queen wishing to send for him in their 
own narnes, they bad evidently niade a couvenience of 
Madame Elizabeth. 

So he imagined; but her firat worda suggeated that 
he waa wrong in hia conjectures. 

" Monsieur Gilbert," she said, " I know not if otbers 
hâve forgotten the marks of interest which you displayed 
towarda œy brother at the time of our return from Ver. 
Bailles, two years ago, and towarda ni y aister, on our 
return from Vareunes last summer; but I, for oue, re- 



Gilbert bowed and aaid : " Madame, God bas chosen, 
in hia wiadom, to give you ail tbe virtues, eveu tbose of 
memory and gratitude, — rare virtues in tbese days, 
eapecially with crowned heads." 

"You aurely do not say that of my brother, Monsieur 
Gilbert) My brother often talka of you, and greatly 
values y our expérience." 

" As a physician 1 " asked Gilbert, smiling. 
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11 Ab a pbysician, — jes, Monsieur! but ho believes 
your expérience may be UBeful for tbe Eiug'e health aud 
the kingdora's at the saine lime." 

" The Eiog is very kind, Madame. For which patient 
amlnotr sumwoued ! " 

"It is not the Kiug who has aurnmoned you, but my- 
self," aaid ahe, blushing a trille ; for her pure spirît could 
not tell an utter falsehood. 

"You, Madame t Oh, your health need not trouble 
you in the least. Your pallor arises from fatigue and 
anxiety, not from disease." 

" You are right. Monsieur, and it is n't for myself I 
tremble, but for my brother. He worrtes me very much 
indeed. Monsieur." 

" And myself also ! " responded Gilbert. 

" But our anxiety does not probably corne from the 
aarae source. I must tell you that what diaturba me is 
the King's health." 

"TheEingia ilH" 

"Xo, not exact ly 1 but he is depressed, discouraged, 
Listen ! It is now ten days, — you see I count by days, 
— it ia now ten days since fae bas Bpoken a aingle word, 
except wtth me. Even in his custoraary game of back- 
gammon he only apeaks aucb words as are indispensable 
to the game." 

" It is now eleven days," said Gilbert, " since he vent 
to the Assembly with bis veto. Why did he not become 
speechless on the morning of that day, instead of losing 
his longue the day after?" 

"Did you tben suppose," said Elizabeth, with alac- 
rity, " that my brother could sanction sucb an impious 
decree î " ' 

"My opinion is, that to put the Eing in the aame beat 
with the prieathood, in the face of the rising sea and the 
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ooming atorm, is to compel King and priesthood to b» 
overwhelmed in the aame déluge," 

"But in the place of my poor brother, what would 
you dol" 

" Madame, there is now one political party which ia 
growing aa rapidly as that gigantic afrite of which 1 
read in the Arabinn Nights atory. He was at firet en- 
cloaed in a amall caaket ; but in the hour after the casket 
was opened he eipanded a hundred-fold." 

"You speak of the Jacobins, Monsieur?" 

Gilbert shook his head. "Mo, I refer to the Girondists, 
— ao named, becacae their leaders corne from the depart- 
ment of France called the Gironde. The Jacobins do 
not wish for war. The Girondists demand it. War is 
a national affnir." 

" Warï War with whomt My God, — war with our 
brother the Emperor 1 — with the King of Spain, our 
nephewl Our euemies, Monsieur Gilbert, are in France, 
not outaîde; and in proof of it — " 

Madame Elizabeth besitated. " Speak, Madame t " 
saîd Gilbert. 

" I do not know, in truth, how to tell you, Doctor ; 
and yet it is precisely for this that I hâve sent for you." 

" You eau trust me, Madame, as a man ready to give 
his life for the King." 

" Monsieur, do you beliere there ia an antidote to 
poisons 1 " 

Gilbert smiled. " A universal antidoteî No,Madame! 
Every poisonotis substance has its own antidote ; although 
ît muât be aaid, in a gênerai way, that theae antidotes 



" Oh, my God ! " 

"In the firat place, ît ia neceasary to know whether 
the poison is vegetable or minerai. tlsually minerai 
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" Because arsenic can be more readily miied with it, 
without being noticedl" 

" Precisely. It was the Queeo'a habit to sweeten hep 
water with thia sugar, but tbis cuatoni we hâve eutirely 
discontinued. The Kiug, Queen, and nryself eat together. 
We dispense with the coustaut attendauce of the servants. 
If anything is neoded, we ring for it. While we are at 
table Madame Campan, by a private entrance, brings in 
the bread, pastry, aud wiue. We hide thèse things uuder 
the table, and prétend to drink the wine from the cellar, 
aud the bread and pastry bnked purposely for us. That 's 
the way we live ; and we tremble ail the time, the Queen 
and I, lest we ahould see the Kiug suddenly turn pale, 
and hear him say that he is in pain." 

" First," said the Doctor, " let me say that I take no 
stock in thèse threats of poison. Nevortbeless, I put 
myself entirely at the disposai of tbeir Majesties. What 
does the King wishî Does he wish me to bave a obam- 
ber in the palace 1 I could do so, and thus be on haud 
for any moment 1 might be ueeded, uutil the King's 
fears — " 

" Oh, my brother fears nothing," said Madame Eliza- 
betb, quickly. 

" I was wrong, Madame. I shoutd hâve said, until your 
fears are over. I hâve had some expérience with poisons 
and antidotes. I will hold myself in readiness to fight 
the poison, whatever its nature ; but permit me to add, 
Madame, that the Kiug, if he so chooses, will soon havo 
nothing to fear." 

"How can that be brought abouti" said a voice 
which did not belong to Madame Elizaheth, and whoae 
résonant and positive tones made Gilbert look around. 
The Doctor was not mistaken. That voice waa the 
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Gilbert bowed and said : " Madame, is it needfnl to 
repeat to the Queen my protestations of dévotion, just 
now made to Madame Elisabeth ( " 

" No, Monsieur, no. I hâve heard ail. I wiah chiefly 
to kaow wbat disposition jou atill maiutain towarda 

"The Qneen doubts the stabUity of my sentimental" 

" Oh, Monsieur 1 So many heads and hearta bave 
been alieoatsd from us by Uns boisterous wmd, that one 
acarcely knows wbo ia trustworthy ! " 

" And is it for thia reason that the Queen accepte, from 
the Feuillant Club, a ramister recoinmeuded by Madame 
de StaëH" 

The Queen atarted as she said : " You know that 1 " 

" I hear that your Majeaty is making arrangements 
with Monsieur de Narbonne." 

"And I suppose you blâme mel" 

" No, Madame 1 As well make thia effort aa some 
otber. When the King has tried everythiug elae, perhaps 
he '11 end wbere be ought to hâve beguu." 

"You are acquatnted with Madame de Staël, Mon- 
sieur 1" asked the Queen. 

"I hâve that houor, Madame. When I left the Bas- 
tille I was presented to her by Monsieur Necker, her 
father, from whom 1 iearned that my arrest and impria- 
onment had been at the Queen's instigation." 

The Queen reddened perceptibly, and tben said, with 
a étoile : " We ouce agreed not to revert to that error." 

" I do not recall the error, Madame I I only reply to 
the question the Queen bas deigued to put to me." 

" What tbink you of Monsieur Necker t " 

" He 's a worthy German, composed of heterogeneons 
éléments. He is more than eccentrîe, and aometimes risea 
to the point of bombast." 
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" Yet were you not one of those who urged the King 
to take him again into government service 1 " 

" Right or wrong, Neoker was the niost popular maa 
in the kmgdom ; and therefore I urged the King to avail 
himaelf of that popularity." 

"And Madame de Staël 1 " 

"Am 1 to underatand that your Majesty honora me by 
nskîng my opinion of Madame de Staël J " 

" Yes." 

" Woll, as to her physique, she bas a large nose, ooarai 
features, a large waist — " 

The Queen smileà\ As a woman, it waa not diaagree 
able to hear it aaid that the lady of whom ahe su often 
thought was not handsome, " Go on 1 " was ail she saîd. 

" Her skia is not very attractive. Her geatures aro 
energetic, ratber than graecful. Her voice is coarse, so 
that it sometimes aeema as if it did not belong to a lady. 
In spite of ail this she is only twenty'four or twenty-five 
years old. She bas tho tbroat of a goddess, magnificent 
black hair, superb teeth, a passionate eye. Her glance ia 
a world in itself." 

" But morally, intell eetually, — as to talent and 
meritî" the Queen asked eagerly. 

"She is good and generous. No one can remain her 
enemy after hearing her talk fifteen minutes." 

"I refer to her genius, Monsieur. Politics require 
something more tban the heart." 

"Madame, the beart does no harm, even in politics. 
As to that word genius, whieh you first usod. be very 
chary with that word. Madame de Staël has great, im- 
mense talent, but it does not reach the point of genius. 
Something heavy as well as strong, elunisy as well as 
powerful, weigbs down her feet when she wishes to quit 
the earth. Between hereelf and her teacher, Jean Jacques 
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Rousseau, there ia the différence you find between 
and steel." 

" You speak of ber talent as a writer, Monsieur. Speak 
of the lady in her political capacity." 

" In my opinion, Madame," replied Gilbert, " they 
value Madame de Staël beyond her mérita. Since the 
émigration of Mounier and Lally, her parlera hâve be- 
cotne the headquarters of tbe Euglish party, half Aristo- 
cratie, aud preferriag two législative bodies, the Lords 
and Corn nions. Âa she belongs to the middle class, and 
most decidedly so, ehe has tbe insular weakness of adoring 
great noblemen. She admires tho English people, be- 
cause she believea they are eminently aristocratie. She 
doea not know the whole history of England. She ia 
unaequainted with tbe machinery of its government. 
Gentlemen who hâve ouly recently riBen from the lowest 
classes, sbe mistakes for noblemen whose titles antedate 
the Crusades. In other nations they try to sustain and 
atrengthen the nobility with new men and new blood. lu 
Ëugland they use tbe old families to maîntain the new 

"You believe that this sentiment leads Madame de 
Staël to propose Narbonne for a prominent place T 

" In this instance two passions are unïted, love of 
ariBtoeracy, and love of au aristocrat." 

" You think Madame de Staël loves Monsieur de Nar- 
bonne because of bis aristocratie connection T 

" It la not because of his merit, I fancy 1 " 

"But nobody ia less a boni aristocrat than Monsieur 
de Narbonne. Even his fat lier is unknown " 

" Ah I — because nobody darea look straight at. tho 
aunl " 

" See hère, Monsieur Gilbert, l 'm a woman, and conse 
quently I like gossip. What is said about Narbonne 1 " 
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" That he ia brave, witty, profligate." 

" But I tefer to his birth." 

"They say that when the Jesuits were trying to drive 
away Voltaire, Machault, Argeason, — the so-called Phil- 
osophie School, — it waa neceasary to contend also with 
Madame de Pompadour. Thia ia what we learri from 
the traditions of the Regency, which preceded yoiir 
Majeaty'a reign. They knew the possibilités of patevnal 
love, when doubled by love of another aort. So they 
chose for this pnrpose, — for the Jesnits hâve a skîlful 
hand in drawing such lots 1 — they chose a daughter of 
the Kiug, and persuaded her to dévote herself heroically 
to this incestuous taak. Hence the génération of this 
charmiug cavalier, wlioae father ia noknown, as your 
Majesty Baya, — not becauae his birth ia loat in obscur- 
ity, but because it is as clear as the sunshine." 

"Tben you do not believe, like the Jacobins, — like 
Robespierre, for eiample, — that Narbonne cornes from 
the Swediah emhaasy, of which De Staël is chiefl" 

"Oh yea, Madame; only he cotnea from the wife's 
boudoir, not from the husband'a cabinet. To suppose 
that Monsieur de Staël had anything to do with thia, 
would be to suppoae him the husband of hia wife. — Oh, 
my God, do ! This ia not the treachery of an ambassa- 
dor, Madame, it ia the weaknesa of lovera, Nothing leaa 
than love, the eternal faacinator, would lead a woman 
to place the gigantio aword of the Révolution in such 
fri volons bauds." 

"Do you speak of the aword which Monsieur Isnard 
kisaed at the Jacobin Club î " 

" Alas, Madame ! I apeak of the aword which ia 
suspended over your head." 

" Then in your opinion, Monsieur Gilbert, we are 
wrong in accepting Narbonne as Miniater of Warl" 
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" Ton will do better, Madame, if you u once 

■UMMMb" 

" And who ia that ï " 

" Dumouriez." 

" Dumouriez, — a Soldier of Fortune î " 

" Ah, Madame ! tLat is a grand name gone tcrong, 
ruined by bad usage, — a cowardly word ! and it is an 
nnfair epithet, as applied to him of whom you speak," 

" Wasn't Monsieur Duraouriez once a simple soldier î" 

"I know very well, Madame, that Monsieur Dumouriez 
lacks that Court distinction, those titles of birth, to 
which everybody bowa down. A provincial gentleman, 
unable to purciiase a colonelcy and a régiment, he enlisted 
as a simple hussar. At the âge of twenty he endured 
tbe sword-tbrusts of fivo or aiï cavaliers, rather than 
surrender ; but in epite of tbis manifestation of bravery, 
despite his genuine intelligence, be was allowed to vege- 
tate in the lower ranks of the army." 

" His intelligence 1 Yes, it was developed by espionage, 
in hiB service as a spy for Louis the Fifteentb." 

" Why use the words espionage and *py in regard to 
him, to indicate wbat you call dvplamacy in otheral I 
happen to know that it was purely at the instance of the 
prirue-minister of Louis the Fifteenth that Dumouriez 
eutered into correspondance witb the King. Where 
thare a Court noble who would not do as much t " 

" But, Monsieur," said the Queen, sbowing her deep 
etudy of politics by her familïarity with the détails, 
ta uiseiitially immoral, tbis m an whom you commend. 
He lacks principle, and has no sentiment of honor. 
Monsieur de Choiseul himself told me that Dumouriez 
unfolded to him two projects in relation to the Corsicans, 
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— one to subdue tbcm, the other to give them liberty." 
" True 1 but Choiseul forgot to tell you that wben the 
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firat was preferred, Dumouricz fought valiautly for ita 
success." 

" If we should accept Dumouricz for Minister of War, 
thia would be équivalent to a déclaration of hoatilitïes 
against Europe." 

"Well, Madame, tbat déclaration is already ruade in 
the popular heart. Do you know how uiany citizena of 
thia department bave already registered their names aa 
volunteera 1 Six hundred thouaaud 1 In tha Juin dis- 
trict the women déclare that ail the mea may go, and 
that if tbe women can hâve pikes, thay will défend their 
territory themselves." 

"Tou usa a word which always makes me tremble," 
eaid the Queen. 

" Excuse me, Madame," replied Gilbert, " but will you 
tell me which word, in order that I may not agaiu pain 
you by ita useï" 

" You ueed that word pike* ! Oh, tbe pikes of Eighty- 
nine ! I eau etill see the heada of my two faithful body- 
guarda on the ends of those pikea ! " 

" Yet it is a wîfe, a mothar, wbo proposes to open a 
subscription, in order to hâve more pikea raauufactured." 

"Ib it alao a wife and a mother who haa persuaded the 
Jacobine to adopt the red capa, — the color of blood 1 " 

" There again your Majeaty is in error. It was désir- 
able to consecrate the ideas of Equalîty and Fniternity 
by a symbol. It would be impossible to persuade ail 
the French people to wear similar costumes ; so it was 
determined to sélect a aingle article of dress, — the 
peasant-cap. Tbe color was choaen, not because it is 
tbe mournful color of blood, but, on the coutrary, because 
red îs a gay and striking color, agreeable to the 

" Well, Doctor, you are such an advocate of 
inventions, tbat I do not despair of yet seeing you 
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a pike m yonrhand, and a red cap en yonr head, fèehiiç 
the Kîng's puise." 

The Qoeen spoke half bitterly , half jestingry» and thcn 
withdrew, secin g that she could not orercome this man 
ai any point. 

M*A*iru* Elisabeth was preparing to fbDow her, when 
Gflbert said, in almoet supplicating tones: "Madame» 
yon lore your brother, do y ou nott" 

* It is more than lore I feel for him, — it is adoration ! " 

u And yon are wflling to transmit good counsel to him, 
if it cornes from a friend ! M 

u Speak ont ! If the counsel is really good — " 

u From my point of view it is excellent." 

"Then speak, speak!" 

" Well, when the Feuillant ministry cornes to nothing, 
— and that won't be long, — advise him to sélect a min- 
istry composed wholly of men wearing those red caps, 
which alarm the Queen so much!" 

Then, bowing low before Madame Elizabeth, Gilbert 
left the room and the palace. 




CHAPTER VIIL 



DUM0UR1EZ. 



Wb have reported the foregoing conversation between 
the Queen and Doctor Gilbert, in order to iuterrupt the 
course, always sumewhat monotonoua, of a hiatoric récital, 
and to set forth, in a form lésa bald than a chronologie 
table, the situation of the Tarions political parties. 

The Narboone ministry laated three months. One of 
Vergniaud's speech es killed it. 

Mirabeau once exclaimed : " I see from hère the 
window I " 

lu like manner, when the news arrived that the Etn- 
press of Ruasia had ruade a treaty with Turkey, and 
that Austria and Prussia had signed, at Berlin, on Feb- 
ruary 7, a compact of alliance offensive and défensive, — 
when this news arrived, Vergniaud mounted the roatrum 
and aaid : " I too may say, that from this platform I 
can eee the palace wberein they are plotting a counter- 
revolution, and preparing meaaures which will enalave 
us to Austria. The time bas corne when you must put 
an eud to sueh audacity, and confound the conspiratore. 
Often enough, in the oldcti days, have Terror and Dismay 
Btalked forth from yonder palace, in the naine of Deapot- 
ism. Now let Terror and Dismay re-enter that palace, 
in the name of the Law." 

By a powerful gesture this magnificent orator aeemed 
to drive hefore hirn Terror and Dismay, thoae two de- 
moralized daughters of Awe and Majesty. 
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Dismay and Ténor did îndeed retnrn to the Tmkriea. 
Harbonne, elevaied to office bj a pofF of amoroua admi- 
ration, was oTertarntd by a tempestooas flaw. Thîa 
downfall oo cuf ied in March, 1792. 

Hardly three rnontha had elapeed after Gûberf a inter- 
view with the Queen, when a new man waa introdoeed 
into the King's présence. He waa short in stature, 
attire, nimble, nervoua. He had an intelligent head» 
m which sparkled eyes fufl of enterprise. He waa fifty- 
six jears of âge, thongh he appeared ten yeara younger. 
Hia face waa overspread with the brown tinta of the 
bivouac, and he wore the uniform of a field-manha]. 

He waa only an instant alone in the parlor, înto whieh 
he waa shown; for at once the door opened and the 
Kingentered. 

For the first time thèse two historié personages found 
themselves face to face. The King regarded the little 
man with a dull and heavy look, which was neverthelees 
not devoid of pénétration. The little man returned the 
King's glance with one full of défiance and fire. 

Nobody was there to introduce the stranger, which 
proved that his coming had been announced beforehand. 

" It is Monsieur Dumouriez ! " asked the King. 

Dumouriez bowed. 

" How long is it since you came to Paris \ " 

" I came at the beginning of February, Sire." 

" Monsieur de Narbonne sent for you — 1 " 

" To tell me that I was detailed to the army corps in 
Alsatia, under Marshal Luckner, and that I was to com- 
mand the Besançon division." 

" You did not go, however % n 

"Sire, I accepted the commission; but I believed it 
my duty to suggest to Narbonne that as war was at 
hand/' — hère the King made a perceptible movement, 
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but Dumouriez did not appear to notice it, — " and 
threatened to become gênerai, I tbought it would lie 
better to pay more attention to Southera France, whicb 
waa uoprepared for an attack ; and that couaequently it 
seemed to me important that a plan of defence abould 
be adopted for the lower districts, and that a general-in- 
cbief and an anny should be sent there." 

"Yea, and you uofolded your viewa to Narbonne, after 
baving communicated tbcm to Monsieur Genaonné and 
to sévirai other Girondistaî" 

" Genaonné ia my friend, Siro, and alao a friead to 
your Majesty, I believe." 

"Then I'm doing buainess with a Girondiat, am II" 
aaid the Ring, smiling. 

"You hâve to do witb a Fatriot, and a faithful subject 
of his sovereign." 

Louis bit his big lips and said : " And was it for the 
sake of aerving your sovereigu and country more efficiently 
that you refused an appointment as Minister of Foreign 
Affaira pro lem ? " 

"Sire, I reaponded that I should prefer the command 
promised me, rather than a place in the cabinet, either 
pro tem. or not pro tem; for 1 am a soldier, and not a 
diplomat." 

" Ou the oontrary, I am aaaured that you are both a 
soldier and a diplomat." 

" I am too much hnnored, Sire I " 

"And it ia under that assurance that I eti.ll ineiat upon 
the appointment," said the King. 

" Yea, Sire I and I continue to refuae, despite my great 
regret at disobeying you." 

" And why do you refuse 1 " 

"Becauae the situation ia grave, Sire. It has already 
upaet Narbonne and compromiaed Monsieur de Lesaart. 
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Y.rtrj tnaa, wbo thinfca aaTthing at nia om 
haa tbe right Bot to let ■uMelf be etnpkrred m ur w»y 
wbatever, or eiae to insiat that be th&ll be etnplojed 
aooocding ta hia value. No», Sire, I tm either worth 
■oonthiag or nothiog. If notbing, tare me in bbj 
llbwuiltj. Wbo knoara to what destiny von ut driring 
me t If I un worth anything, do not try to make me 
tbe minuter of & day, a passing power; but give me 
•orne défini te (apport, eo tbat vou can tbeo le*u more 
■ecurely on me. Our affaire — your pardon, Sire, for 
roakmg bi» Majesty's affaira my own — onr affaira are in 
noch a bad odor with foreïgn lands, that a temporary 
Council cannot properly deal wîtb other nations. Sucb 
a temporary arrangement, a miniatry pro tan, — excuse 
the frankneas of a soldier ! " — nobody could be lésa 
frank than Du mouriez, but under certain circuni stances 
lie liked to ajjpear so — " thia arrangement would affect 
tbe Assembly badly, and destroy niy popularity with 
it* memhera, I «ill say further, that tbis pro tem busi- 
ness would compromise the King, and give hîm the 
appearance of clin^ing to his old Council, which he 
mentit to recnl! at the first opportunity." 

"Do you think the move would be possible, even if 
I cherished such an intention t" 

" I believe it is time for your Majesty to break with 
the jifist in good faith." 

" Yos, and make myself a Jacobin ontright, perhapa 1 
Yott wiirl as much to Laporte I" 

" Zounda ! If your Majesty should do that, it would 
omhnrrass ail parties, — the Jacobins most of ail.™ 

" Why don't you advise me to put ou the red cap at 
once 1 " 

"Well, Sire, if that would help matters — " said 
Dumouriez. 




looked ni a some what défiant way at the 
uld begin sueh a responae ; but he only 
it'a a permanent portfolio you wish for, 



" I wiah for nothing, Sire. I am ready to receîve th 
King's ovdera; only I Bhould like it better, if tlie Kiu| 
would sead me to the frontier, instead of keeping me ii 
Paris. " 

" And if I comroand you, on the contrary, to remaii 
in Paris, and become defiuitely the Mîntater of Foreign 
Affaire, what should you say î " 

Dumouriez smiled. " I should say that his Majesty 
was overooming the préjudice with which othera had in- 
epired lu m agaiuat me." 

" Well, yes, entirely bo, Monsieur Dumouriez. You 
are heiieeforth my Prime Minister!" 

"Sire, I dévote myself to your service ; but — " 

" Some conditions 1 " 

" Some eïplanationa, Sire ! " 

"Speak! l 'm listening." 

"The place of Prime Minister is not what it was for- 
merly. Without being the leBB your Majesty's faithful 
servant, yet, in enteriiig your cabinet, I become a Na- 
tional eiecutor. Do not eipect of me, hereafter, the 
language to which you hâve been accustotued from my 
predeceasors. I only know how to speak according to 
Liberty and the Constitution. Confined by my officiai 
dutiea, I caunot pay my court to you. I shall not hâve 
much leisure, and I shall disregard the King's étiquette, 
in order better to serve the Kiug himself. I sball work 
constantly for you or your Council ; and I forewarn you, 

Lthia work involves conflict." 
*' Conflict, Monsieur ? Why bo 1 " 
"Ob, it's very plain, Sire 1 Nearly ail your foreign 
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représentatives are openly hostile to the Révolution, I 
forewarn you that I ahall change them, and may go con- 
trary to your sélections and préférences. I may propose 
to your Majesty Dominées whom you do not even know by 
nanae, and others whom you dislike — " ' 

" And in that case, Monsieur! " said Louis, interrupt- 
ing him hastily. 

"In that caae, Sire, when your Majesty's répugnance 
is too strong and outspokea, I shall obey, because you 
are master ; but if your sélections emanate not from 
your own choice, but are suggested by those around you, 
and aeem evidently intended to compromise 
shall beg your Majesty to appoint my succeasor. Sire, 
thiuk of the awful dangers which beset your throne. It 
must be buttresaed by public confidence, and ail dépends 
upon you I " 

" Permit me to interrupt you, Monsieur." 

" Sire — ! " aaid Dumouriez, bowing. 

*' I hâve thought of thèse dangers for a long time 

Then, pointing to the portrait of Charles tbe First, and 
wiping his face with Lia handkerchief, Louis continued : 
" And if I try to forget them, there ia a picture wbich 
keeps them in rnind." 

" Sire I " 

" Wait till l 've doue, Monsieur. My situation is the 
same aa bia. Our périls are similar. Perhaps the scaf- 
fold of Whitehall is even now building itaelf in the Place 
de Grève." 

" Thia is looking too far ahead, Sire ! " 

" It is looking at the horizon, Monsieur I If my fear 
be correct, I shall mardi to the sca&bld as Charles did, 
— not perhaps in so knigbtly a faahion, but at least 
Christian way. — Now go ou. Monsieur ! " 

Dumouriez pauaed, astouished at this unexpected 
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display of firmneas ; but presently lie saîd : " Sire, alluw 
me to change the thème of our conversation 1 " 

" As you will, Monsieur ; but I wiah to prove that I 
a m uot afraid to meet the fate with which they try to 
alTright me ; or, if I do fear it, that I am prepared to 
fooe it." 

" Sire, despite ail I hâve had the honor of saying to 
you, am I Btill to regard myaelf as your Minîater of 
Foreign Affaire?" 

" Yes, Monsieur." 

" Then at the flrst meeting of the Council I shall i 
troduce four despatches. I warn the King that neither 
in style nor principles will thoy resetnble tbose of my 
pmleceasora. Jf my initiatory efforts are acceptable to 
your Majesty, I aliall keep ou ; otherwise my travellin 
équipage is in readineas for my departure, to serve 
France and my sovereign on the froutier. Whatever 
may hâve been said of my talents as a diplomatist, the 
field Î3 my trite élément, the aim of ail my endeavore 
for the past six and tbirty yeara." 

Thua speaking ha bowed, and was about taking his 
leave, when the King checked him. " Wait a moment ! 
We hâve aettled one point, but there are five othera to 
adjust." 

" My eolleagues 1 " 

" Certainly. I do not raean to hâve you coming to ir 
with complaiuts tbat you are hindered by thia mau i 
that. Choose your cabinet, Monsieur." 

"Sire, you impose upon me a grave responsibility." 

" I believe I best serve your wiahes by charging you 
with thîs duty." 

"Sire, I know acarcely anybody in Paria, eicept La- 
coste, whom I recommend to your Majesty for the Naval 
Department." 
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" Lacoste 1 Is n't he merel y a chief eommissary 1 " 

"Yes, Sire, — one who sent hia résignation to Mon- 
sieur de Boynes, rather than pursue an unjust course." 

" Tbat 's a g°od reconnu en dation ! TVTiom do yoti 
propose for the other places 1 " 

" I will consult others, Sire." 

" May I fcnow wbom you will cousait t " 

"Brissot, Condorcet, Pétion, Rœderer, Gensonné— ** 

" Ail the Girondista, in fact I " 

"Tes, Sire!" 

" Ho for the Girondists, theo ! Let as see if thej 
can manage better than the Constituttonalists and the 
Feuillants." 

" There is anotber point, Sire ! " 

"What iaitt" 

"To ascertain whether the four letters whicb, I am to 
«rite will be agreeable to yon." 

"That we shall leam to-night." 

"To-nîght,Siret" 

"Tes, for matters are driving! We are to bave an 
eitraordinary meeting of my Couucil, composed of Mon- 
sieur de Grave, and Monsieur Cahier de Gerville." 

"But Duport dn Tertrel" 

" He bas resigned." 

"I shall be at your Majesty's disposai," said Dumou- 
riez, agaiu bowing and about to withdraw. 

" Xo, wait a minute. I want W compromise you." 
Hardly were thèse words out of 1ns moutb wben the 
Queen and Madame Elizabeth appeared, with their 
prayerbooks in their hands. 

" Madame," said the Kiug to hia wife, "this is Mon- 
sieur Dumouriez, wbo promises to belp us, and with 
wbom we are thia evening to form a new CounciL" 

Dumouriez bowed, and the Queen looked with curiosity 
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at the man who was to wield such an influence in the 
affaira of France. 

" Monsieur/ 9 she said, " are you acquainted with Mon- 
sieur Gilbert î » 

" No, Madame." 

" Better make his acquaintance, Monsieur." 

" May I ask in what capacity you recommend him 1 " 

" As an excellent prophet. Three months ago he pre- 
dioted that you would be Narbonne's successor." 

Ât this moment the doors of the King's study were 
thrown open, and he went out to attend Mass. 

Dumouriez followed in the royal train ; but the court- 
iers avoided him as they would a pestilence. 

"Didn't I say you would be compromisedl" whispered 
the King, laughing. 

" In the eyes of the aristocracy, Sire ! This is a new 
favor which the King bestows upon me 1 " and so speak- 
ing, he at last sucoeeded in getting away. 
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CHAPTEE IX.. 

BEHIND THE TAFESTBT. 

On that evening, at the hour named, Dumouriez came 
with the four despatches. Grave and Cahier de Gerville 
were already in the Council Chamber, awaiting the 
King. 

As if the King himself only delayed his coming till 
Dumouriez's arriyal, hardly had this gentleman entered 
by one door, before his Majesty came in by the other. 

The two retiring ministère rose quickly. Dumouriez 
was already standing, and could only bow. The King 
responded with a nod. Then he said, as he took an 
armchair at the head of the table : " Gentlemen, be 
seated." 

It seemed to Dumouriez that the door into the King* s 
private room had been left open, and that the portière in 
front of it moved slightly. Was it the wind î Was it 
the touoh of some person listening behind the tapestry, 
which intercepted sight but not sound 1 

The three ministère sat down. 

"Hâve you your despatches, Monsieur 1" asked the 
King, of Dumouriez. 

" Yes, Sire ! " and the General drew four letters from 
his pocket. 

" To what national powers are they addressedî" asked 
the King. 

" To Spain, Austria, Prussia, and England." 

" Read them 1 " 
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Dumouriez again glanced at the tapostry, and ils 
tretnor convînced him that somebody was listeiimg. 

He began his reading iu a firm voice. In thèse de- 
apatchas he spolie in the n.raïc of the King, but in the 
spirït of the Constitution, — without acrimony, but also 
without feeblenesa. 

He discussed the tnie interests of each government in 
its relation to the French Révolution. As eaoh govern- 
ment might reaBonably complain of the utterances in 
certain Jacobin pamphlets, h e at tribu ted thèse injurions 
misrepresentations to the freedom of the prees, under 
whose Bimshine, while rich harveBts were ripening, impure 
vermin might also be warmed into life. In conclusion 
he deinanded peace in the name of a free nation, where- 
of the King was the hereditary représentative. 

The King listened, and gave increasiugly close atten- 
tion to each successive des patch, 

When Dnmouriez had finiahed his reading, the King 
said : " I never before heard onytliing equal to this, 
General 1 " 

" It is thua ministère ought always to write and speak 
in the namea of their sovereigns I " said Cahier de 
Gerville. 

" Well," resumed the King, "give nie the deapatchea, 
and they shall go to-morrow," 

" Sire, the couriers are already waitmg in the court- 
yard below" said Dumouriez. 

"I wish to bave duplicates for safe keeplng, and to 
show to the Queen," said the King, with some little 
embarrassaient. 

"I hâve anticipated your Majesty*s wish, and hère are 
four copies, certified to be genuine, by myself." 

"Then let your missives be sent !" said tho King. 

Dumouriez went to the door by which he had entered. 
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An aide waa in waiting, to win.ini he gave the despatches. 
Presently they heard several borses galloping out of the 
eourtyard. 

" That is done 1 " said the Eing, in response to bis 
own thoughts, whes thia aignificant sounii had died away ; 
"and now let us aee your liât of colleagucs." 

" Sire," aaid Dumouriez, " I wish first of &U that your 
Majesty would uvge Monsieur Cahier de Gerville to 
ootiBent to remain with us." 

ive already doue so," said the King. 

" And I regretfully persist in my refusai, Sire. 

ia being undennined day by day, and I net 

" You hear, Monsieur," said the King, turning towarda 



"Yes, Sire!" 

" Well," insisted the King, " your ministère 1 

" We hâve Monsieur de Grave still with us." 

Grave raised his hand and said : " Sire, if the lan- 
guage of Monsieur Dumouriez astoniahed you just Dow 
by îta frankness, mine will astonish you atill more by ite 
humility." 

" Speak, Monsieur ! " aaid the King. 

" Hère, Sire," replied Grave, drawing a paper from 
pocket, "hère is a somewhat severe but faîr trïticism 
made upon me, by a lady of great merit. Hare the 
kîndneas to rend it." 

The King took the paper and read as Follows 




e h spoken of for the War Portfolio. He is a small 
i every way. Nature bas made hiiu inild and ttmid. 
i prepoHsesaionB lead him into aupercilionsness, albeit his 
t inspires him wilh amiability. As a result, 
barraftsitig effort to conciliate ail parties, he licornes absolul 
nothing. 
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Methinks I see Lîni walkîng like a courtier behind the 
Kiitg, his head etect aad his body weak, showing tlie whiies 
of his Mue eyes, which he cannot keep open after dinner, 
witbout the aid of three or four cups of cofifee. 

He talka little, as tbough hia réserve were instigated l.iy 
wiae réticence ; but in reality thia silence ariaea from & lack 
of ideas, He wi!l lose hia b«ad ao completely in the inidst of 
the affaira of hia department, that one day or other he muât 
ask permiaBion to withdraw. 

Louis hesitated about reading the paper through, and 
would Dot bave doue so ezcept by the requeat of Mon- 
sieur de Grave himself. 

" Well," said hia Majesty, "there 's a woman's estimate. 
la it from Madame de Staëll" 

" No, better than that. It is from Madame Roland, 
Sire." 

" And you aay, Monsieur de Grave, that tbis is also 
your judgment of yourselfl " 

"In ruany points, Sire! — I will remain in the min- 
iatry uotil I can instruct my succesaor aa to the run of 
affaira, and then I must ask your Majesty to accept my 
résignation." 

" You were right, Monsieur. This laoguage is yet more 
astonishîng than the language of Monsieur Dumouriez. 
If you are resolved upon withdrawal, however, I abould 
be glad to hâve you nominate your suwesaor." 

"I waa about to beg your Majesty to allnw me to 
suggest Monsieur Servan, an honest man, in every sensé 
of the word, a man of aolid tempérament and pure 
morals, with sometbing of the austerity of a philosopher, 
added to the sympathie tic gooduess of a womaii. Besidea, 
Sire, he is a clear-headed Falriot, a courageous suklier, a 
vigilant politiciau." 

" Hère goes for Servau 1 We hâve three secretarieR 
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tben already, — Servan for War, Lacoste for the Navy, 
Duaiourie» for Foreign Affaira. What shall we do about 
Finance!" 

" Moniieur Clavièrcs, Sire, if you approve the cboice. 
lie ia a man of grcat financial kuowledge, and supe- 
rior akill in the management of money." So spake 






" Yes," said the Kiug, " he i3 indeed active and indus- 
triius ; but they also say he is irascible, self-opmionated, 
fuaBy, and wayward in discussion." 

"Thèse are the cominou faulta of ablo cabinet-inin- 
ÏBtera, Sire." 

" Well, we 1\ overlook the shortcomings of Monsieur 
ClaviùreB. So be it ! Monsieur Clavièrea, Minister of 
Finance. Now how about Justice 1 To whom shall we 
give herl" 

" Duranthon, 
recommended." 

" By the Girondists, of c 

"Yes, Sire. He is a le' 
excellent citizen, but sora 
must light a tire under bis 
he lacka." 

" Tbere still remains on 

" The unanimous opinio 
Roland." 

" To Madame Roland, you mean 1 " 

"To Monsieur and Madame Roland, — to both the 
learned husband and the brilliant wife 1 " 

" You know them 1 " asked the King. 

" No, Sire ; but I aro aMBured that he resembles one of 
Plutarch's heroes, while ahe is a womau from the pages 
of Titus Livius." 

"Do you know what they will oall your cabinet, 
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, Bordeaux hamster, is very strongly 



ei-beaded, upright, and most 

what weak and slow. We 

s feet, and supply the atrength 

e portfolio, — Interior Affaira." 
a is that it belongs to Monsieur 
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Monsieur Du m ou riez, or rather, what it is aire ad y 
nicknamedl™ 

"Mo, Sirs." 

" The Sans Culotte ' Mioistry," 

"I accept the appellation, Sire. Ail tbe better will it 
be Heen that we are men." 

"And are your colleaguea ail ready for dutyl" 

"Half of them are not aware of their appointaient" 

" Will they accept 1 " 

" I 'm sure of it." 

" Very well, let us adjonrn ; and day after to-tnorrow 
we will hold our first session." 

" Day after to-morrow, Sire ! " 

" You aee," said the King, turning to Grave and 
Cahier de Gerville, "that you will hâve till the day 
after to-morrow for reflection aud suggestion." 

" Sire, our détermination is already taken, and we 
will corne on the day after to-morrow only to inatall our 
succeasora." 

The three miuÏBters retired, but before they reached the 
broad staircase a Chamberlain overtook them, and said to 
Dumourïez : " Monsieur General, the King requests you 
to follow me, as he has eomethîng to say to you," 

Dumourïez saluted his colleagues, and remained behind 
to aak ; " The King or the Qneen 1" 

"The Quaen, Monsieur; but she judged it ineipedient 
to let the other two gentlemen know that it was she wlio 
sent for you." 

Dumouriez shook his head and said : " Just what I 

1 Thf« terni memns brccrbUst. or ita-lirecclitd, — literally, mthmtt 
treechu, — and might be translatai tatt*rdêmitlv»i oc roganmffln. 
It was sppllod to the Républicain liy the Nobility. to Indtcat* 
iplnion aa to the Plelman chixaotsr of the ultra Revolutionai7 
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" Do you refuse 1 " asked the Chamberlain, who vu 
other than Weber. 

" No, l 'm with you." 

" Corne this way." 

Through the poorly ligbted corridore the Chamberlain 
condncted Dumourieï to the Queen'a apartmenta, and 
then said, without announcing the General by naine : 
" Hère ia the person your Majeaty asked for ! " 

Dumouriez entered. Never had our soldier's beart 
beat ao violently, eren when executing a Itatt le- charge 
or mounting the deadly breach. 

As he well underetood, this was because he had never 
before encountered the same danger. The road which. 
now opened before bim was strown with dead and living 
sacrifiées. At any moment he might stumble againat 
the memory of Caîonne, of Necker, of Mirabeau, of 
Barnave, of Lafayette. 

The Queen was paciiig the room with long steps, and 
ahe was very red. Dumouriez paused juat inaide the 
door, which waa closed bebind him. The Queen came 
towards him with a majestic and irriiated demeanor. 

At onee taking up the question, with heruanal vivacity, 
ahe said : " Monsieur, at this moment you are all-power- 
ful ; but you are bo by the favôr of the people, and the 
peoplo quickly break their idole. They aay you bave 
much talent. FirBt of ail, hâve the wit to nnderstand 
that neither the King nor mysetf wilt sanction ail tbeae 
new notions. Your Constitution îs a perfect air-pump, 
an exhauster. Royalty auffers under it for, want of air. 
I bave aent for you to say, before you go any farther, 
that you must décide what part you will take, and 
choo.se between na and the Jacobins." 

" Madame, I mu grieved at the painful communications 
which your Majesty makes ; but liaving detected the 
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présence of the Queen behiiid the curtain which coq- 
cealed her, I eipected what now cornes to pass." 

"In that case, you are ready with jour answer!" said 
the Queen. 

" Hère it is, Madame. I nm between the King and 
the Nation; but before ail, I belong to my country." 

" The country ! the country ! " repeated the Queen. 
" The King then is nothing ! Everybody apparently 
cleavea to tbe Nation, and nobody to the King." 

"Oh y es, Madame, the King is always the King; but 
he has taken an oath to support tbe Constitution, and 
from the day when that oath was taken, the King became 
one of tho chief subjects of the Constitution." 

"A compulsory oath, Monsieur, — null and void." 

For an instant Dumouriez stood speechless. Like the 
akilful actor he was, he looked at the Queen with pro- 
found pity. 

Ât last he said : " Madame, permit me to say that 
your safety, the King*B safety, and that of your august 
chîldren, is bound up with the Constitution which you 
undervalue, and which will save you, if you will consent 
to be saved thereby. I should ill serve you, Madame, — 
I should ill serve the King, — if I talked to either of 
you otherwise." 

The Queen interrupted hira with an imperious motion. 
* Oh Monsieur, Monsieur ! You are on the wrong road, 
I assure you." Then Bhe added, with an undefinable 
touch of menace : " Be on your guard, Monsieur 1 " 

" Madame," responded Dumouriez, in a perfectly calm 
tone, " I am more tbtm fifty years old. My life has been 
beset with périls. In accepting the Portfolio of State 
I hâve said to myself that my officiai responsibiltty is by 
no means the greatest danger into which I rnu." 

" Oh I " cried the Queen, striking her hauds togethi 
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" there is only oae tbing left for you to do, — slander 



" Slander you, Madame 1 " 

"Vea. Do you wiab me to eiplain yourlast wordsl 

" Do ho, Madame ! " 

* Well, you implied that I waa capable of assassinat- 
ing you. — Oh Monsieur ! — " and as ahe apoke, two 
great tours fell from her eyes. 

Dumouriez bad gone os far as possible. He bad 
earned wbat he wished to know, — that is, if a single 
aeiisitive fibre remained at the bottom of her aeared 

" God forbid," he said, " that I should so insuit my 
Queen. Tour Majesty'a character is too great, too 
noble, to auggest such a suspicion, even to her most 
obdurate enemics. She bas given proofs of heroisni 
which I admire, and which havo drawn me towards 
her." 

"Do you speak the truth. Monsieur 1" asked she, 
witb touea in which émotion alone remained. 

" On my honor, Madame, I swear it ! " 

" Then pardon my error, and give me your arm ; for 
there are moments when I am so weak that I feel as if I 
should drop." 

Indeed abe did turn pale, and threw back her bead. 

Waa this real ? Was it one of tbose entîcing perit- 
oua bits of comedy, not uncommon with this seductive 
Medeal 

Cuuniug as he was, Dumouriez let himself be caught ; 
or else, a more subtle actor than the Queen, he pretended 
to be deceived. 

" Believe me, Madame, I can bave no motive for 
deceiving you ; for I abhor anarchy and ils crimes as 
nauch as you do. Believe me, for I speak from my 
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expérience. I am better situated than the Queen for 
estimating events. What is now taking place is not 
aome Orléans intrigue, as sorne would bave you be- 
lieve. It does not emanate from Pitt's animosity, as 
you bave sometimea imagined. It is not even a trait- 
aient popular movement. It is the almost unanimous 
protest of a great nation agaînst ancient abuses. In 
ail this, as I know very well, there are great anime-B- 
ittes, whîeh are liable to start a conflagration. Let 
us leave misereanta and fools ou one side. Let us see 
only our Nation and our Kiug, in this Révolution. 
"What tends to separate thèse two, the Crown and the 
Nation, leads to niutual ruin. As for myself, Madame, 
I hâve undertaken, with ail œy might, to reunîte them. 
Help me, iustead of working agaiust me ! You dislike 
mel Am I an obstacle to your Counter-Revolutionary 
projects 1 If so, tell me. Madame. The King shall hâve 
my résignation on the spot, and T wili sit in a corner, and 
mourn the fate of your country and mina." 

" No, no ! Keep your office, and pardon me ! " 

"I — pardon you, Madame I Oh, I beseech you not 
to humiliate yourself thus." 

"Why not humiliate myself 1 Am I any longer a 
queen 1 Am I any longer a woman, even 1 " 

She went to the window and pusbed it open, notwith- 
standing the coldness of tbe March evening. The moon 
was silvering the leafless treotops iu the gardens below. 

"AU people hâve a right to air and sunshine, hâve 
theynotï To me only are sunshine and air denied. I 
dare not show myself at the Windows, either on the court- 
yard Bide or the g»rden side. Day hefore yesterday I 
looked ont into the courtyard. A gunner, who was there 
on guard, insulted me grossly, and sud he shoiild like 
the fun of carrying my head on thB end of his bayonet 
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Yesterday I opened the window looking towards the 
garden. On une aide I saw a man standing on a chair, 
and reading aloud horrible thinga about us. On the 
otber aide I Ht a pries! insulted, beaten, and dragged 
away to one of the ponds. Aa if such scènes were of every- 
day occurrence, other people were ail this time playiog 
bail and promenading serenely, not troubliug themselvea 
about priest or speaker. — What times, Monsieur ! What 
a situation ! What people ! And you wish me to believe 
tnyaelf a queen, when I can hardly believe myself a 

The Queen threw herseif on a sofa, hiding her head ïn 
her hands. Dumouriez bent his knee, and respectfully 
kissed the hem of her robe. 

" Madame," he said, " as surely as I undertake to aus- 
tain this struggle, you shall become once more a happy 
woman. You shall again become a powerful sovereign, or 
I wil! give np my life in the effort." 

Jlising, he saluted the Queen, and hurriedly left the 

With an air of despair the Queen watched his with- 
drawal, repeating to herseif: "A powerful sovereign t 
Perhnps that is yet possible, thanks to the sword; 
but a happy woman 1 Never, never, neverl" 

Murmuring a name which day by day hecanie dearer 
and andder, — the name of Charny, — she buried her 
head among the cushions on the sofa. 
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présence, 






Dcscouriez withdrew rapidly from the Qi 

partly because her despair was painful. Though seldom 

moved by sentimental ideas, he was atrongly affected 

by personal contact. There was no sentiment in bis 

political conscience, but he was very sensitive to humait 

suSering. 

Moreover Brtasot was waitiog to accompany iiim to the 
Jacobin meeting, and Dumouriez did not wishto delay his 
submission ta that terrible club. 

As for the Assembly, he felt sure of his hold npon that 
body, so long as he was the choice of Pétion, Genaonnc, 
Brissot, and the Girondists gênerai ly ; but he was not the 
candidate of Robespierre, Collot d'Herhois, and Couthon, 
and it was Robespierre, Couthon, and Collot d'IIerbois 
nho managed the Jacobins. 

Dumouriez's présence was uneipected. It was an 
audacioua move for one of the King's ministère to 
corne to the Jacobin Club. Hardly was his nume 
spoken, when ail eyes were turned towarda bim. 

What would Robespierre do about it î Robespierre 
ttimed like the others, and bent hîa ear to catch the name 
flying from lip to lip. Then he knitted his brows, and 
again became cool and mute. 

A glacial silence iramediately spread through the hall. 
Dumouriez understood perfectly well tbat he must burn 
his vessels behind him, like the famous gênerai who was 
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bound not to retreat from the foreïgn shore where he had 
landed. 

The Jacobins had just adopted the red cap as a sign of 
equality, only three or four members being of the opinion 
that their patriotiam was sufficiently well knoivu without 
giviug this outward démonstration of it. One of this 
Btnall number was Robespierre, 

Dumouriez did not hesitate. He flung away his bat, 
snatched from a Patriot, aitting near, the red cap whicli 
adorned his head, and putled it down over his own ears. 
Parading this sign of equatity, he then mouated the 
rostrum. 

Tbe entire assemblage broke into applause. In the 
midst of this applause a sound waB heard like the hias of 
a viper, and the plaudita at once Buddenly died away, 
It was the ery of kuek, coming from Robespierre s pimy 

More than once, at a Jater day, Dumouriez acknowl- 
edged that neyer did the whist le of bullets, within a foot 
of his head, make him ahudder as did that huek, eacaping 
from the lips of the ex-Deputy from Arras ; but he was a 
rude fighter, this Dumouriez, a gênerai and an orator 
rolled into one, — diffioutt to overthrow, either on the 
battlefield or on the rostrum. 

He waited with a calm smile till tbe chill silenoe 
was fully restored, and then said, in vibratory tones : 
" Brothers and friends : henceforth every moment of my 
life will be consecrated to doing the will of the people and 
justtfying the confidence of a Constitutions! Kicg. In my 
negotiationa with foreign lands I shall be upheld by the 
strength of a free people, and thèse negotiationa muât lead 
either to aolid peace or decÎBÎve war." 

Hère the applause broke out afresh, despite Robes- 
pi erre 's hiss. 
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" If wb hâve war," contiuued the orator, " I will anap 
my political quill and take my place in the army, ready 
for victory or death with roy brotbers. A heavy bnrden 
resta on my sbouldera. Brothers, aid me to bear it ! 
need your counsel. Let me receive it through your pub- 
lications. Tell me the truth, the honeat truth. 
çalumny, but do not repulse a citizen whom you ktiow to 
be sincère and intrepid, and who ia devoted to the Révo- 
lution ary cause." 

Dumouriez was donc. He came down amidst loud 
plaudits. Thèse plaudits irritated Collot d'Herbois, — 
that speaker who was himself so often hissed, so rarely 
applauded. 

" Why this applause 1 " he cried, without atirriug from 
his place. " If Dumouriez cornes hïther as a cabinet- 
ministor, there ia nothing to answer. If he ( 
as an affiliateil member, as a brotber, he only does his 
duty, and puts himself on the plane of our opinions. In 
that case, tbere ia only otie answer to make, — that h 
should act as be talks." 

Dumouriez raised his hand, as much as to say : "That 
is just what I mean to do." 

Robespierre rose, with his severe smile. Everybody 
understood that be wished to ascend the tribune, and 
made way for him to pass. When he deigued to speak, 
ail others were silent ; only the silence waa soft as velvet, 
cotnpared with that which had greeted Dumouriez. He 
moimted the roatrum, and began with hia cuBtomary 
solemnity. 

" I am not among those who believe it absolutely il 
possible for a cabinet-minister to be patriotic. 
accept, with pleasure, the assurances Monsiei 
gives ua. When he aceomplishes thèse prédictions, when 
be ovarthrows the enemies armed against us by his 
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predecessors, and by conspiratora who still direct our 
government, — deapite the expulsion of aeveral royal 
councillora, — then, and not till tlien, I shall be disposed 
to chant his eulogy. Even then I shall stil! think every 
good citizen in thiB society ia his equal. The Nation 
alone ia great, ia worthy of respect in my eyea. The 
traditions of miniaterial power vanish before the people. 
Out of respect for the people, for the munster himaelf, I 
deuiand that hia entrance hère ahall not be aignalized by 
such marka of homage, which will indicate the decay of 
public spirit. He aska our advice. 1 promise, for my 
part, to give bim counsel which will be both uaeful to 
him and bénéficiai to the public weal. Aa long as Mon- 
sieur Dumouriez provca — by hia open déclarations, and 
above ail by real service to his country — that he ia the 
fellow of ail honest eiliaens, aud the defender of the 
people, he will find only support in thia club. I do 
not fear the présence of a cabinet-secretary in tbis So- 
ciety ; but the instant that aecretary is treated as if 
he had an aacendency over other citizens, I shall de- 
mand his expulsion ; for that auperiority can never be 
allowed." 

The aatute orator left the rostrum in the midst of 
cheers, but a suare awaited him on the lower step. 
Dumouriez was there with outstretched arms, pretend- 
ing great enthusîaam. 

"Virtuous Robespierre!" he eried, " incorruptible 
citizen ! permit me to embrace thee ! " and despïte the 
résistance of the o!d Constitutionalîst, the General 
pressed Robespierre to his heart. 

The crowd only saw the deed, and not RobeBpierre'a 
répugnance to its accotnplishment. Once more tbe as- 
semblage broke into applause. 

" Corne ! " said Dumouriez to Briasot, in a low voice, 
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" the comedy is over ! I hâve wora the red cap and 
embraced Robespierre ! Now l 'm doubly a saint." 

Indeed he walked to the door amid hurrahs from the 
floor and the galleries. 

At the door was a young man, clothed with the dig- 
nity of an uBher, who eschanged a rapid glanée with the 
rninister, and a still more rapid shako of the band. Thia 
young man vas the Duke de Chartres. 

Elcven o'clock in the evemng rang out. Briaaot acted 
as guide to Dumouriez, and both hastily wended their 
way towarda Roland'a lodginga. 

The Rolande were still living in the Rue Guénégaud. 
They Lad been notified the niglit before, by Brisaot, that 
Dumouriez, at the inatigation of Genaonné and Brisant, 
wished to narae Roland to the King for the Portfolio of 
the Interior. Briaaot had aaked Roland if he felt atrong 
enough for auch a task ; and Roland, with his usual 
aimplicity, had reph'ed tbat, on the whole, he thought 
he waa. 

Now Dumouriez came to announce that the choioe was 
made. Roland and Dumouriez only kuew each other 
by name, and had never met. One can understand 
with what ourioaity the future colleagues regarded each 
other. 

After the ouatomary complimenta, m which DumonrieB 
assured Roland of his satisfaction in calling to the gov- 
ernment auch an enlightened and honest Patriot, the 
conversation naturally reverted to the King. 

" There is the difficulty I" said Roland, with a sraile. 

"Well, therein yon diaplay a aimplicity which I cer- 
tainly hâve not the honor of sharing with y ou," said 
Dumouriez. " I believe the King to be an honest man 
and a sincère Patriot." 

Observing that Madame Roland anawered not 
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but contented herself with a smile, Dumoiirieï asked : 
" 1b n't that your opinion, Madame ! " 

" You hâve seen the King 1 " 

"Tes." 

" Hâve you seen the Queen J " 

Thia time it was Dumouriez who did not answer, but 
contented h ira self with a smile. 

An appointaient waa made for the neit day, at eleven 
in the forenoon, when the new ministère were to take 
their oatha of office. On leaving the Assembly, they 
were to go at once to the King. 

It waa now nearly midnight, Dumourîei would hâve 
stayed longer, but this waa a late hour for plain folka 
like the Rolnnds. 

Why did Dumouriez wish ta remaint Ah ! There 
it is! 

By a quick glance at the husband and wife when he 
eotered, Dumouriez noted the âge of the husband. 
Roland »as only teu years older than Dumc-uriez, but 
Dumouriez appeared twenty years yontiger than Roland. 

The General also noted the beantiful outlines of the 
wife. As the daughter of an engraver, Madame Roland 
labored in her father's workshop when she was a maiden ; 
and after she became a wife, she worked in her husband'a 
study. Labor, that harsh protector, had been her aafe- 
guard as a maiden, and ahould hâve been her safeguard 
as a wife. 

Dumouriea belonged to that race of men who can 
ne-ver bebold an old husband witbout laugbing, or a 
young woman without disobeying the commandment 
against covetousness. Uis maunera were therefore dis- 
pleasing to both the wife and husband, and this is why 
they called the attention of Erissot and the General to 
the lateness of the hour. 
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Brisaot and Dumouriez both toofc their lea^e. When 
the door cloaed behind them, Roland said to hïa wife : 
" Well, my dear frieud, wbat thinkeat thon of our future 
oolleague 1 " 

Madame Roland amiled as she replied : "There are 
sorne men wltoni it is needless to aee twice, in order to 
form au opinion about them. He has a aly character, 
a aupple mind, a crafty look. He expressed great satis- 
faction wîth the patriotic sélection he came to annomice. 
Well, I sha'u't be surpriaed if he sends thee away some 
day." 

"That 'a exactly my opinion I" said Roland, 

Both went to bed, witb their habituai serenity, neither 
of the two dresming ttiat the iron finger of Destiny was 
writing tbeir liâmes in letters of blood on the tableta of 
the Révolution. 

The neit day the new membera of the royal cabinet 
took their oaths of allegiance before the National Aesem- 
bly, and then went to the Tuileries. 

Roland wore ahoea with stringa, probably becauae he 
had no aiiver to apend on buckles. He wore a round 
bat, for he bad never worn a liât of any other sort. He 
went to the Tuileries in his uaual attire, aud happened 
to corne laet in the line of secrctariaa. 

Monsieur de Brezé, the Master of Cérémonies, let the 
other five pass in, but he atopped Roland. 

Not underatanding why he was refuaed entranoe, 
Roland aaid : " But I alao am a minister, like the others, 
— Minister of the Interior 1 " 

The Maater of Cérémonies did not, however, appear 
at ail convinced. 

Dumouriez heard the debate and iuterfered. 

" Why do you refuse admiaaion to Mouaieur Roland î " 
be aeked. 
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" Ah Monsieur ! " said tbe Master of Cérémonies, wring- 
ing bis hands ; "a round bat I no buckles 1 " 

" Ab Monsieur 1 " replied Dumouriez, witb tbe utmost 
sangfroid, "a round bat! no buckles! AU is indeed 
lost!" and as be spoke, be pusbed Roland into tbe 
King's studj. 
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The ministry which had bo much trouble in getting 
înto the King'a study might well be styled the War 
Cabinet. 

On Marcb 1, 1792, the Emperor Leopold of Austria 
died iu the aiidst of his Itnlian harem, slain by the 
aphrodisiac love-potions which be prepared for himself. 

Marie Antoinette, who hnd one day read, perhapa in 
some Jacobin pamphlet, tbat a pastry-cruBt would some 
day bring the Emperor bis juat dues, — and thereupon 
sent for Gilbert, to aak if tbere waa a. universal antidote 
for poisons, — now declared opealy that ber brother had 
been poisoned by hia eneraies. 

With Leopold, Auetris'a temporizing policy also died. 

He who now aacended the throne waa Francis the 
Second, with whom later générations hâve been well 
acquainted, becauae he «as the contemporary of oitr 
fathers, as he haa been of ouraelves, He had in liim 
a mixture of Italian and Germa» blood, his fatber being 
the deceased Leopold, and hia motber being Maria Louiaa 
of S pain. 

Though an Àuatrian, he waa boni at Florence in 1768, 
but returned to the Court of Vienna at an early âge. 
A year or two before his accession to the throne, he 
married Maria Theresa of Naplea. 

He was wyak, violent, and treacherous. According to 
the prieatly estimate, he was an houeat man. His uatur» 
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was hard and bigoted. His duplicity «-as eoncealed be- 
neath a placid countenaoce. Under a rosy mask he 
maintained a fearful tenacity of purpose. He accorn- 
pliahed his career like an automaton animated by 6prings, 
— like the statue of the Commander in the opéra 
" Don Giovanni " or the apparition of the King in 
Shakespeare's " Hamlet." 

In order to avoid the loss of portions of his territory, 
he twenty years afterwards gave his daughter, Maria 
Louiaa, in m&rriage to his vanquisher, Napoléon Bona- 
parte j and yet, wheu his new son-in-law was driven back 
by the icy winds of the north in the retreat from Moscow, 
Francis Joseph hastened to atab htm in the back at the 
first step. 

In a word, Francis Second was the man whose tyranny 
«as shown in tbe lead mines of Yenice and the dnngeons 
of Spitzberg. He waa tbe eiecutioner of Andryane, and 
also of Silvio Pellico, the Italian poet, who for oeariy ten 
years was incarcerated at Spielberg, and whose charming 
work, " My Prisons," won him the sympathy of 
reading world. 

The new Emperor was at once the protector of 
aristocratie refiigeea, the ally of Prusaia, and the enemy 
vif France. 

The French ambassador at Vienne, Monsieur de 
ailles, was, so to speak, a prisoner in his owa palace. 

Onr ambassador to Berlin, Monsieur de Stgur, was 
preceded by the rumor that he was coming to Praesia 
to obtain possession of the Kinar's secrets, by making 
love to the royal favorites. It so ebaneed that the King 
of Prusaia had both. 

Ségnr presented himself during a public réception, at 
the aame time with the envoy from Coblenti. The King 
turned his back upon the French ambassador; and 
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loud voîce he tnquîred, of the messenger froiu the emi- 
gmnt princes, as to the bealtb of the Comte d'Artois. 

Prussïa believed herself at that epoch, as she believes 
herself to-day, at the head of German progress. Prussîa 
lived amidat tbe peculiar philosophicitl traditions of King 
Frederick, who aided the Tnrkîsh résistance and tbe 
Polish Eevolution, while he at tbe same time strangled 
tbe liberties of Hollaud. He goveraed witb crooked fin- 
gers, which ineessantly fished for spoils in the troubled 
waters of révolutions, hooking now a part of Poland, 
again a fraction of Pomerauia, or a slice of NenchàteL 

France had two avowed enemies in 1792, Francis 
Second of Austria and Frederick William of Prusaia, 
the nephew of the Great Frederick, whom he had suc- 
ceeded not many years before. 

The secret cnemiea of France were England, Kussia, 
and Spain. 

The head of thia coalition was to be the bellicose King 
of Sweden, that dwarf, armed lîke a giant, who was 
known as Gustavus the Third, and whom Catherine the 
Second kept under her thnmb. 

If we were obliged to cite onr great historian, Michelet, 
every time we borrowed a fact from his ample pages, 
readers would find thîs honored name on almoat every 
leaf ; and from him we learn the contents of the folio w- 
ing diplomatie note, issned anon after the accession of 
Francis Second to the Austrian throne, — a note in- 
tended to humiliitte France. Francis claimed to be 
ruler of the whole German Empire, as well as the 
Emperor of Austria. 

First. Satisfaetory arrangements must be made wîth the 
German princes, wbo huve. possessions within tbe limita of 
the kingdoin of France, and Austria niust be suççorted b>^ 
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France herself ; or else the impérial sovereignty of the Ger- 
man Empire muât be recogniied as in the other departinents 
of our empire. 

Second. Avignon mnst be given up, in order that Provence 
may be divided, as aforetime. 

Tltird. The French monarchy must be re-eetabliahed on 
the footing of June 23, 1789. 

It ia on] y too évident that theee demanda coi 
Bponded witb the secret desires of the King and Qui 

One tnight hâve aupposed Auatria had falien nsleep 
on June 23, 1789, and had awakened after a siumber of 
three yeara, under the impression that only one night 
had elapsed, and it wos non June 24, 1789. 

On March 16, 1792, Gustavus of Sweden waa aasasai- 
nated in the midst of a maaquerade bail. On the second 
day afterwarda, while the aasasaiuation waa atill unknowu 
in France, tbis Auatrian document reached Dumonriez, 
«ho shrugged hia ahoulders, and carried it at once to 
Louis Sixteenth. 

Marie Antoinette belonged to the extrême party. She 
deaired war, becauae ahe believed it must bring deliver- 
ance to royaîty ; whereaa the King — wbo waa léthargie, 
and given to indirection and évasion — belonged to the 
middle party, and dreaded a war, 

as declared and France waa victorious, the 

ing would be at the mercy of the conquering gênerai, 
case of a defeat, the people would hold the King 
responsable, raïse the cry of treason, and rush upoo the 
Tuileries. 

If their enemtes abould ïnvade France aa far as Paria, 
whom would they bring with them 1 ilontitvr, — that 
ia to say, the King'a brother, tbe hereditary Régent of 
tbe kingdom. 
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The déposai of Louis Sixteenth, the îndictment of 
Marie Antoinette as an unfaithful wife, the possible 
déclaration tbat the royal children of France were ille- 
gitîmate, — thèse would be the résulta of the rut uni of 
the aristocratie refugees to Paris. 

The King had confidence in the Austriaos, the Ger- 
mans, the Pnissians ; but he distrusted the émigrés. 

Nevertheless, when the Austrian note was read, it 
was at onue understood that the hour had oome when 
France must draw the sword, and that the King oould 
□ot back ont. 

On April 20, 1792, the King and Dumouriez together 
enter the National A38embly. They bring with them 
a déclaration of war ogainst Austria. This déclaration 
of war is enthusiaatically roceived. 

At this eolema hour — upon whose détails Romance 
has not the courage to enter, preferring to leave tbeir 
considération entirely to History — there are four dîs- 
tinctly defined parties in France : Absolute Koyalists, of 
whom the Queen is one ; Constitution al Royalists, whereto 
the King professedly belonga ; Republicans ; Anarchiste, 

Apart from the Queen, the Absolute Royalists hâve 
no able leaders in France. lu foreign lands they are 
represented by Monsieur, by the Comte d'Artois, hy Prince 
de Condé, and hy Duke Charles de Lorraine. Monsieur 
de Breteuil, at Vienua, and Monsieur Merci d'Argenteau, 
at Brussels, are the Queen's représentatives in this 
party. 

The leaders of the Constitutional party are Lafayette, 
Bailly, Barnave, Lameth, Duport, — in a word, the Feu- 
illant Club. The King would ask nothing better thon 
to abandon the idea of absolute mouarchism, and go 
with the Constitutionalists ; although he inclines rat lier 
to ho!d back than mardi for war d. 
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The leaders of tbe Eepublican party are Briesot, 
Verguiaud, Guadet, Pétion, Roland, Isnard, Duc os, 
Condorcet, and Cou thon. 

The Anarchist cliiefs are Marat, Danton, Santerre, 
Gonchon, Camille Desmoulins, Hébert, Legendre, Fabre 
d'Églantine, and Collot d'Herbois. 

Dumouriez ia willing to be anything anybody wants, 
provided he finda it for bis own interest and renown. 

Robespierre haa retreated ïnto the abadowa. He waits I 

Meaowhile, to whom shall be committed the Revolu- 
tionary flag, which that unGertain Patriot, Dumouriei, 
haa flaunted on tbe rostrum of the Aaserably 1 

To Lafayette, who beara the onenviable notoriety of 
causing the Champ de Mars massacre ! To Luckner, who 
ia only known to France by the mischief he dîd ber as a 
partisan during the Seven Yeara War ! To Rochambeau, 
who wishes only a défensive war, and is mortified by 
aeeing Dumouriez addreas his orders directly to bis aub- 
ordinatea, without aubmittiug those orders to tbe criticism 
of Rocbambeau's long expérience. 

Hère we hâve tbe three men in command of tbe three 
military divisions, ready to enter upon thia campaign. 

Lafayette holds the centre. He ia to rapidly follow 
tho windings of tbe Meuse, and push Givet back to 
Namur. Luckner guards Franche Comté. Rochambeau, 
commanda in F! and ers. 

Supported by the detachment which Kochambean 
haa sent into Flanders, under the leadership of Riron, 
Lafayette is to capture Namur, and then march on 
Brussela, where the Brabant Révolution a waits him 
with widespread arma. 

Lafayette haa a fine opportunity. He is the advance 
guard. It ia for him Dumouriez intenda the first victory. 
That viotory will make bim Commander-in-chief. 
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Lafayette once victoriouB, and tberefore Commander- 
in-chief, with Dumouriez as a Bucoesaful War Seoretary, 
the RoyalÎ3ta may throw the red cap to the nettles, — 
to the dogs, as the English raigbt say, — and thon crush 
the Girondiats witli ono hand and the Jacobins with the 
other. Then the Couu ter- Révolution will be an estab- 
lished fact 

But Eobeapïerre 1 Aa we hâve said, Robespierre haï 
retreated into the shadow. Mauy go bo far as to accuse 
biin of Royaliat sentiments, and prétend that there is an 
underground passage from the carpenter Duplay's work- 
shop to the royal dwelling of Louis Sixteenth. la it not 
from thia source that the pension will hereafter come, 
which is to be paîd, at a later day, to Mademoiselle de 
Robespierre, by the Duchesa d'Angoulême 1 

iThia time, as always, Lafayette fails to emhrace his 
opportun ît-y. 
The war is waged by peace -partisan s. The oontractors 
are the spécial friends of the enemy. They would gladïy 
leave the troops without ammunition and without pro- 
visions, if by so doiug they could supply hread and 
powder to the Àustrians and PriiBsiana. 

Note also that Dumouriez, the mun of deep intriguée 
and darksome tunnels, does not throw asîde his relations 
with Orléans, — relations which will ultimately be his 
ruin. 

Iliron alsu is an Orleaniat gênerai. Thus the Orléaniste 
aud the Feuillants, through Biron and Lafayette, uiay 
hecome the first to wield the eword and Sound the trump 
of triumph. 

On the tnorning of Aprîl 28, 1792, Biron captures 

Quiévrain and marches towards Mons. The neit day, 

April 29, Theobald Dillon rushes from Lille to Tournay. 

Biron and Dillon are both aristocrate. They are hanoV 
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aome, witty, dissipated, and bravo young fellows, of the 
Bchool of Richelieu. The one is frank in hiB avowal of 
pntriotic opinions. The other will not hâve lime to 
ascertain hie own opinions before he i& killed. 

Ab we hâve stated somewhere before, the dragoonB are 
the arm of Royalist France. 

Two régiments of dragoona are at the head of Biron'a 
three thouaand men. Suddenly thèse dragoonB, without 
even seeing the enemy, begin to shout : "We are be- 
trayed t Shift for yourselvea 1 " 

SU11 sbouting, tbey wheel about, and plimge through 
the infantry, who flee in their turn, believing themselvea 
pursued. The punie is complète. 

The same thing happens to Dillon. Dillon encountera 
a corps of nine hundred Austrians. The dragoons of his 
advance guard get frightened, run away, and drag tbe 
infantry along with them. Abandoning artillery, wagons, 
and military équipage, they do not pause tiil they bring 
up at Lille, wbence they started. 

Then the fugitives lay ail the blâme of their cowardice 
upon their chiefs, and put to death Théobald Dillon and 
Lieutenant-Colonel Bertoîa ; after which they debver the 
bodies of thèse unfortnnnte ufficere to the populace of 
Lille, who hang them, and tbeu dance abont their swing- 
ïng enrpses. 

By whom bas tbis defeat heen organized, having for 
its aim the awakening of hesitancy in the hearts of the 
Patriots, and confidence in tbe hearts of their enemieeî 

The Girondists hâve deaired war, and bleed on both 
aides with tbe double wound thus received. Well, tbe 
Girondists (and it must be eonfessed that ail appearances 
confirm the opinion) blâme the Court, — that is, the 
Queen. Tbeir first iden is to return Marie Antoinette 
hlow for blow ; but tbey bave giveu royalty time to put 
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on a breastplate more solid than the chain armor the 
Queen once gave the King, and which her Majesty, in 
company with Andrée, tested one nigbt, in an obscure 
corner of Versailles. 

Little by little the Queen haa reorganized the faraous 
guard, authorized by the Constitution for which it was 
named. She haa enliated not le as than six tbousand 

And what ment Fenoing-masters and bullies, who 
iuault représentative Patriota, eveu on their benchea in 
the Assembly ; gentlemen from Brittany and tbe Vendée ; 
Provençale from Niamea and Arlea ; robuat prieata, who, 
under the prétest of refuBing to take the Constitutional 
oath, hâve thrown their oasaocka to tbe winda, and taken 
up, instead of the aprinkler, the sword, dagger, and pistol. 
Besides ail thèse, there are many Knights of the Order 
of Saint Louis, who hâve corne from nobody knowa 
where, and hâve been decorated nobody knows why. 

Eveu Dumouriez complaina of this in bia Mémoire : 






Whatever govemment may aucceed the one now in power, 
it cannot restore to honor this Order, of whoae beautiful but 
unlucky crosses it bas been so prodigal, bestowing six thousand 

It ia at this time that tbe Minister of Foreign Affaira 
refuses for himself the grand cordon, and haa it given to 
Monsieur de Watteville, a major in the Swiss Régiment 
of ErneBt. 

It is necessary firet to take away this armor, and then 
to smite the King and Queen. 

Suddenly a rumor apreada abroad that a white flag 
haa been found at tbe old Ecole Militaire, — that 
this flag ia constantly diaplayed, and ia a gilt from the 
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King. Thia recalls the incident of the btack cockade, 
on Octobec 5 and 6, 1789. 

Everybody is astonished, bq we!l known are the Coun- 
ter-Revolutiouary opinions of the King and Quceu, not 
to aee a white flag floating on the Tuileries, and they 
expect to Bee it streaming above Borne other public 
building on atiy fine mornîng. 

At the report of the discovery of thia flag, tbe people 
flock to the barracka, The offlcera of tbe achool set out 
to resist the popular invasion, but the soldiers witl not 
help their leaders. 

A white flag is indeed found, — a flag as large as jour 
hand, — whioh bas been stuek into a loaf of cake, sent to 
the achool by the Dauphin, 

lu addition to this uni m portant scrap, they find a num- 
ber of hymns composed in honor of the King, and sorae 
Bcurriloua songe about the Assembly, besides thousands 
of Anti-Revolutîonary leaflets. 

Bazire hereupon sendB a report to tbe Assembly. The 
King'a Guards hâve broken into cries of joy on learning 
the defeata of Tournay and Quiévrain. They hâve even 
eipressed the hope that in three days Valeneîennes will 
be takeu, and that in a fortnight a foreîgn army will be 
in Paris. 

Nor is that ail ! A cavalier in that gnard, a good 
Freuchman named Joachiw Murât, — wbo entered this 
corps under the delusion that it waa what ita name in- 
dicated, the Coustitutional Guard, — bastendered his rés- 
ignation ; and t.here bas been an effort to bribe him with 
money, and then aend him to Coblentz. 

Thèse Constitutional Guards fortn a fearful weapon in 
the hauds of royalty. May they not, under the Kîng's 
ordera, march upcrn the Aaaembly, besiege the Riding 
School, uiake prisoners of the National Deputies, aud 
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kill them ail off, one after the other t Or, not ao bad ua 
that, what hinders thera from taking the King, leaving 
Paris, and going with him to tbo frontier, — tbus repeat- 
ing the Yarecmes flight, which thia time would not bo a 
failure 1 

Accordingly on May 23, that îb, three weeks after the 
double check at Tournay and Quicvrain, Pétion, the new 
Mayor of Paris, elected by the influence of the Queen, 
whom he had bronght back from Varennes, — a man 
whom she befrienda ont of sheer hatred towards one who 
would hâve been qnite willing to let her esoape from 
France, namely, Lafayette, — Pétion aenda a written 
order to the Commander of the National Guard, in which 
he openly expresses his feara as to the possible departure 
of the King, urges the guards to "obaerve and watch, 
and to multiply the patrola in the neighborbood." 

To wateh what î To obaerve whom 1 Pétion doos not 
uay. To multiply the patrols in what neighborhood 1 
The answer is silence. 

What would be the use of saying King and Tuileries 
outright T 

IWho is to be watched î The merny 1 
Around what shall aentinels be multiplied t Around 
tht tnemy's cwnpf 
What is the enemy'a camp î The Tuileries ! 
Who is the enemyî The King ! 
There you hâve the great question in a nutabell, 
It is Pétion, a petty lawyer from Chartres, the son of 
a solioitor, who thus arrays himself against the King of 
France, — agaiuat a descendant of Saint Louis, a great - 
grandaon of Louis the Fourteentb. 

The King of France laments, for be knowa that this 
voice speaks louder than hia own. He complaina in a 
letter, whinh the Diroctory of the Department of Paria 
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cauBea to be poeted on the walls of the city ; but Fêtîon 
is not at ail disquieted. He doea not answer, but 
niaiutaina hia order. 

So Potion is the true king. If you doubt it, you shall 
preaently hâve proof of it 

Bozire'a report demanda the auppreaaion of the King'a 
Constitutional Guard, aud thut a warrant of arrest ahall 
be iaaued againat ita commander, Monsieur de Brie Bac. 

The iron is hot. The GirondistB are hauimering it, — 
atrong blackamitha aa they are. For tbem the question 
arisea ; " To be, or not to be 1 " 

The deoree ia voted the aame day. The Constitutional 
Guard ia diabanded. Tbe arrest of the Duc de Brissao 
is received, and the guardianahip of the Tuileries is again 
placed in the bande of the National Guarda. 

Oh Chaniy, Charny ! Where art thou î At Varennea 
a year ago, with three hundred cavalry, thine attempt to 
rescue the Queen waa a failure ! but what couldat thon 
not do at the Tuileries, with aîi thousaud men î 

Charny ia living in blias, forgetful of ail else, in 
Andrée'a beautiful arma. 
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CHAPTER XII 

THE BUE GUÉNËGAUD AND THE TUILERIES. 

Wb may perhapB recall Grave's résignation of bis office as 
Minister of War, which waa partly refused by the Ring 
and wholly refused by Dumouriez. The lutter was bent 
on retaining Grave, because Grave waa Dumouriez's ally. 
Indeed he did keep him iu office a w bile. Wheu tlie 
news came, however, of a double check to the national 
arma, the Minister-in-chief feit tbat the Minister of War 
must be sacrifioed. 

He therefore abandoned Grave, as a Bop thrown to the 
many-headed Jacobin Cerherus, in order to stop bis 
barking ; and in Grave's place he put Colonel Servait, 
ex-Tutor of the Pages, whom he at once mentioned 
to the Ring. 

TJndoubtedly Dumouriez did not foresee what this 
colleague would do, and what a blow he would aim at 
royalty. 

While the Queen was watching on the roofs of the 
Tuileries, so to speak, — searcbing the horizon for sorne 
token of the longed-for coming of the Austrians, — 
another woman was also on the watch, in tbe little 
parlor in the Rue Guénégaud, The one typified the 
Couuter-Revolutiou ; tbe otber typified the Révolution. 

It is Madame Roland to whom our last words allude. 
It is she who iirged Serran for the ministry, as Madame 
de Staël had urged Narbonne. Througbout those three 
terrible yeara, 1791, 1792, 1793, the hand of woman was 
everywhere. 
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Serïan was alwsya at Madame Roland's réunions. Lite 
ail the Ciirondists, of whom she was the vital breath 
light, — as the nymph Egeria was to Nu ma Pompiliui 
the establishment of the religion anil laws of aneient 
Rome, — Servan was inspired bv her valiant aoul, which 
(like the miraculous buah of Moscs) forover burned with- 
out being consumed. 

It was even said that she was Servan's mistress. She 
let tbem talk ou ; for having a ulear conscience, she could 
Buiile at calumny. 

Every day she eaw her husband corne home weighed 
down with the contest. He felt himself hurried towards 
destruction, with his colleague Cîavières ; but as there 
was nothiug visible to support his allégations, they might 
ail be denied. 

On the evening wheu Dumouriez came to tender 
him the Portfolio of the Iuterîor, Bolaud made certain 
conditions. 

" I hâve no other fortune save mine honor," he said. 
" I wiflh to leave the cabinet with that honor uustaiued. 
A reoording secretary should be présent at ail the délib- 
érations of the Royal Council, and note down each mem- 
ber's opinion, so that my record may be seen, if ever I am 
found wanting in patriotism and faithless to liberty." 

To this Dumouriez agreed. He felt the need of covering 
bis own unpopularity with the mantle of the Girondist 
naine. Dumouriez was one of thoee men who always 
promise, and theu keep or forget tbeir pledges, as it 
bappens to suit their convenienoe. 

Dumouriez bad not kept this promise, and Roland still 
waited in vain for his recordiug secretary. As Roland 
could not hâve this private record, he resorted to pub- 
licity. He founded a journal uamed " The Thermometer ; " 
but no one understood butter tban himself that there 
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would be some décisions of the Councîl whoae diaclosure 
would afiord treasonnble nid to public enemies. 

The nomination of Servan came aa a belp to Roland, 
but tbis waB not enongh ; for thia new influence being 
neutralized by Dumouriez, the Council made no libéral 
progress. 

The Assembly strnck one blow, in dishanding the 
Constitution al G Dards and arresting Brissac. Ou his 
returu borne with Servan, in the evening of May 29, 
Roland reported the news. 

"What has been done with the discharged guarda- 
inon 1 " aaked Madame Roland. 

" Nothing ! " 

« They are free, then 1 " 

" Yea I only they must put away their blue uuiforniB.'' 

"Tu-morrow they will put on the red uniform, and 
disport themselvea aa Swisa Guards." 

Sure enough. The next day the streeta were dotted 
with Swisa uuiforms. The disbanded goardamen had 
ohanged their eoats, and that was ail. They were there 
in Paris, extetiding a hand to foreigii invadera, betkoning 
them to corne, and ready to open to them the city gâtes. 

For thia condition of things tbe two men, Roland and 
Servan, eoiiîd aee no remedy. Madame Roland took a 
sheet of paper, put a quill into Servan'a hand, and dic- 
tated to him as followa : 



A proposition to establiah in Paria, on account of the ap- 
proaching festival of the Great Fédération and the Capture of 
the Bastille, on July 14, nn encampiueut of twenty tbousand 
voluateera. 



Servan dropped the pen after writing thia one phrase 
"The King will never consent !" ne said. 
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"Well, ît is not to the King thïs meaaure should be 
proposed, but to the AaBembly, Moreover, it should not 
be auggeated by yourself as a Royal Councitlor, but aa 
a citizen." 

By the gleam of thia lightning-flaab, Servan and Roland 
could aee an immense horizon atretching before tbt 

" Ton are right 1 " saîd Servau. " With tbat, and 
alao an edict againat the prieathood, ne shali hold the 
King." 

"You underataud me perfeotly, do you notl" aaid 
Madame. " The priesta are the Counter-Revolut iotiary 
inSuence in familiea and in aociety. Tlie prieathood 
hâve added thia phrase to the Creed : and t/toïc ivho pay 
tkeir taxe* ehali be damned/ Within sis monfhs fifty 
Constitution ally aworn prieata hâve been alain, — tbeir 
bouées aacked, their fields devastated. Kow let the 
Assembly aim a strong decree at the rebellioua prieata. 
Finish your proposai ! Roland will prépare the otherl " 

Serran finished his document, while Roland wrote as 
folio wa : 

Every rebel pries! ahall he taken outside the kingdom, 
within a month, if his removsl is dematided by twenly regis- 
tered citizen», approved by the district officers, and nrdained 
by the govemment. Each eiile shall receive three francs a 
day, for the défrayai of his travelling eupenaes as 
ftontier. 






Servan read his proposition as to the propoBed camp 
of twenty tbouaand volunteer3. Roland read his out- 
line of an edict for the expulsion of the priests. Thereîn 
lay the solution of the whole difficulty. 

Would the King act frankly in regard to thèse pro- 
jectat Would he act treacherously 1 

If the King were an honest Conatitutioualiet, he muât 
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sign both thèse decrees. If not, he must oppose Lis 
veto. 

" I will sign my proposition for a volunteer camp as if 
I were an ordînary citizen," said Servau. 

" And Verguiaud Bhall propose the decree agaiust the 
priests," said the husband atid wïfe, both at once. 

The nest day Servau apruug his deinand upoii the 
Asaembly, Verguiaud put tha other pitper in his pocket, 
and promieed to bring it out at the proper time. 

On the eveuiug after he saut his proposai to the As- 
sembly, Serran atteuded the Oouncil ua usual. Of course 
his action was under discussion. Roland and Clavières 
suataiued it, agaiust Dumouricz, Lacoste, aud Durauthon. 

" Corne, Monsieur ! " cried the Premier, " and give an 
account of your couduct." 

11 To whom, if you ploase ï " asked Servan. 

"To the King, to the Nation, — to me!" Servan 
only smiled. 

"Monsieur," continued Dumouriez, "you hâve to-day 
taken a very important step." 

"Tes, I am aware of it, Monsieur, — a step of the 
highest importance." 

" Had you orders from the King for thus actingl" 

H Ko, Monsieur ! I acknowlcdge that I had not." 

"Did you take advice froru your collenguea 1 " 

" No more than from the King. That I also avow." 

" Then why did you take thia step î " 

" Because it was my privilège, both as a private indi- 
vidual and as a citizen." 

" Then it was as a private citizen you presented this 
incendiary motion 1" 

"Yea!" 

"Why then did you add to your signature your title 
as Minister of Warl" 
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" Because I wished to show the Assembly that I *m 
ready to support, as a public officer, what I demand as 
a private citizen." 

" Monsieur, 1 ' said the Premier, " what j-ou hâve doue 
ta tinworthy equally of a citizen and a royal minister." 

" Monsieur," said Servan, " permit me to aay that I 
muât be the judge of ail tnatters pertaîning to my con- 
science; and if 1 seek for any other judge iu a ques- 
tion so délicate, I promise you his name will not be 
DaDoooriee." 

Dmnouriez grew pale, and took a step towards 
Tan. Servan grasped bis sword-hilt. Dumouriez 
the Barae. 

At tliia moment the King entered. He waa as yet 
ignorant of Servan's proposai, and Dothing furtner waa 
tlien said about it. 

The neit day the Assembly entered upon a discussion 
of this proposai to convene tweaty thousaud Fédéral 
Voliinteers in Paria. 

The King was in consternation over this intelligence, 
and sent ibr his Premier. 

" You are a loyal servant, Monsieur," said the King, 
"and I know bow vigoroualy you bave taken hold of 
royal interests, as an offset to this contemptible Servan." 

" I thank your Majeaty," said Dumouriez. Then te 
asked, after a pause : " Tbe King is avare that the ob- 
□oiîous decree lias been passed ! " 

"NoJ but that doesn't matter. I hâve decided, in 
that case, to eiercise my rigbt of veto." 

Dumouriez sbook his head. 

" Is n't tbat your advice î " asked the King. 

"Sire," replied the Premier, "you are the target for 
the suspicions of the greater part of our country. You 
are without the means of résistance, and against you 
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are directed the rage of the Jacobiiia and the deep policy 
of the Republicans. Under thèse circum stances such a 
veto on your part would be équivalent to a déclaration 
of war with the Asaembly." 

" Very well I So be it ! I hâve made war upon my 
friends wbo are outaide. I may us well hâve war with 
my friands iiiside." 

"In one caae you hâve ten chances of vîctory. In 
the other you hâve ten chanceB of defeat." 

"You evidentlydo not underatand the object of assem- 
bling thèse twenty thousand men." 

" If your Majeaty will allow me five minutes of frea 
speech, I hope to prove that I not only know what is 
hoped for, but also whnt will oorae out of ail this." 

" Speak on ! I am ail attention ! " said the King ; and 
with his elbow on the arm of his chair, and Lia head in 

Ihis band, Louis Sixteenth listened. 
" Sire, they who ask for this enactment ara as muoh 
the oountry's enemies as the Kiug's." 

"You see," interrupted Louis, "you acknowledge it 
yourself I " 

" I will say more, — that the accomplishment of their 
desires will bring them bad luck." 

" Well then— " 

" Permit me, Sire — " 

" Tes, yes ! Go on ! " 

" The Minister of War did very wrong to propose an 
assemblage of twenty thousand inen near Paris, while 
our armies are so feeble, our frontiers so bore, and our 
treastiry so empty." 

" Wrong 1 " said the King. " I should say bo ! " 

" Not merely wrong, but imprudent, — which is even 
worse. It will be imprudent to hâve such an assemblage 
of nndisciplined troops bo near the Asaembly, — troops 
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diapoaed to overrate their patriotism, and liable to be 
brought under control by the 6rat ambitioua leader 

" It is really the Girondiats who are apeaking through 
Servan'a voice ! " 

"Yea," replied Duroouriez, "but the Girondiata will 
not profit by it I " 

" Perhapa the Feuillants will be benefited 1 " 

" Neither Feuillants nor Girondists, but the Jacobins, 
who hâve affiliations throughout the kingdum, and who 
will perhapa find nineteen thousand of their own liège 
members among the tweuty tbousand voluuteera. Be 
certain of tliis, Sire, tbat the promotera of thia ediot will 
be overturned by the edict itaelf." 

"If I could believe tbat, I ahould be oonsoted," said 
the King. 

"I think, Sire, the decree ia dangeroua to the Nation, 
to the King, to the National Assembly, and, above ail, to 
ita autbors, who will find their chastisement in their own 
action. Tberefore my opinion ia that you cannot wetl 
do otherwiae than sanction it. It bas been evoked by 
malice ao profound tbat I venture to say there ia a 
woman at the bottom of it 1 " 

" Madame Eoland, you mean 1 Why are not womea 
coûtent to aew and knit, inatead of turning thetnselves 
into politiciana î " 

" What would you bave, Sire ? Madame de Maintenon, 
Madame de Porapndour, and Madame Dubarry made 
women lose their old habits. Thia decree, I say, bas 
been inatigated by deep malice, bas been fiercely dabated, 
and haa been adopted with enthusiaam. Everybody ia 
blînd to the affecta of thia wretched decree, Even if you 
add your veto, the decree will be put into exécution just 
the earae. Inatead of merely twenty thouaand men, 
oasembled accordiag to law, and consequently aubmïasivo 
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to lawful power, at the approaching Federative l'estival, 
ibrty thousand men, who hâve not becn thus légal ly 
Bummoned, will tlock to Paris froio the provinces, — 
enough to upset the Constitution, the Assembly, aad the 
Crown at one blow 1 If we had been the vauquishers 
inetead of the vauquished in our récent battles," added 
Dumouriez, lowering hia voice, " if I had thus ftmnd a 
good prétest for making Lafayette Commauder-in-cbief, 
and putting a hundred thousand men under hia uontvoi, 
then I should not bid you sanction thia decree j but we 
are beaten at home and abroad, so I bid you sigii it." 

Just then there was a tap at tbe King's door. 
" Enter 1 " said Louis. It ni the Chamberlain, Thierry. 

" Sire, Monsieur Durauthon, the Minister of Justice, 
wishes to oonfer with your Majeety." 

" What can he want 1 See to it, Dumouriez." 

The instant the Premier left the room the tapestry 
whioh covered tbe door commuuieatiug with the Queen's 
room waa lifted, and Marie Antoinette appeared. 

" Sire, Sire," she said, " be firm ! This Dumouriez is 
a Jacobin, like tbe others. Did he not put on their red 
cap at the club î As to Lafayette, as you know, I would 
rather be ruined outright than be aoved by that man 1" 

As the Premier'a retuming step was heard, the tapestry 
fell and the vision disappeared. 
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As the portière fell back inlo ita usual place 
door reopeued. 

" Sire," said Duniouriez, " on the motion of Vergniaud, 
the edict against the priests has been pasaed." 

" It 'a a conspiracy ! *' said the King, risiug. " And 
how was the edict expreBaed 1 " 

"Hère it is, Sire. Duranthon brought it to you, 
thought your Majesty would do me the honor of privatelj 
giving me your opinion about it, before conferring with 
the whole Council." 

"You are right. Give me the paper." 

With a voice trembling with agitation the King read 
the decree, written by Roland and proposed by Vergni- 
aud, the test whereof haa already been given. 

After reading it, tbe -King crushed it in his hands and 
threw it away, saying : " I will never sanction such an 
edict" 

"Excuse me, Sire, for once more having a roind 
oppoaed to your Majeaty'a." 

" Monsieur, I may hesitate in political matters, but in 
religioua matters, — never ! In political affaira I decii 
with the intellect, and the intellect is fallible. lu mat- 
ters of religion I décide accordiug to my conscience, and 
conscience ia infallible." 

Sire, more than a year ago you approved the law in 
regard to admiuistering the Coustitutional oath to the 
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" Ah Monsieur ! but I was forced to it ! " 

i was the proper time to affix your veto. 
1 edict is only a natural result of the tiret. 
The tirât edict has produced ail the evils in France. 
This edict is tlie remedy for those evils. It is severe, 
but not cruel. The other wa8 an auti-reïigioua edict. 
It attacked freedom of thought in matters of worship. 
The new law is political, and coneerns only the securîty 
and tranquillity of the kingdom. It protects unsworn 
prieata from persécution. Your veto, instend of pro- 
tecting them, will deprive them of judicial aid, expose 
them to massacre, and force France to become their exe- 
cutioner. This is my opinion, Sire, — excuse a soldier's 
frankness, — this is my opinion, which I venture to ex- 
press, — that having endorsed the former dccroc, mnkiug 
the oath almost compulsory, your veto of the second 
decree, — which may prevent au impending déluge of 
blood, — your veto, Sire, will burden your Majesty's con- 
science with ail the crimes to which it may lead among 
the populace." 

"To what crimes will it lead, Monsieur, — to what 
crimes greater than those already committedl" asked a 
voice from the end of the room. 

Dumouriez started at the sound of this résonant voioe. 
He recognized tlie Queen's mot.aîlic and riuging accent. 

" Ah Madame ! " he said, " I should hâve greatly pre- 
ferred pursuing this discussion entirely with the King." 

With a bitter smile at Dumouriez, and au almost 
scornful glance at the King, she said : " Monsieur, I 
hâve only one question to aak you." 

" What is it, Madame 1 " 

" Do you thiuk the King ought longer to endure 
Roland's threats, Servan's knavery, and the insolence 
of Clavièresl" 
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"No, Madame," said Duniouriez. "I ara as indignant 
as yourself ou that point. I wouder stt tbe King's pa- 
tience ; and if we may now grapple KÎth that queatii 
I sLh.11 dare to beg tbe King to make an eiitire chi 
in hia Couneil" 

" Entire 1 " said the King. 

"Yes, — that jour Majesty will send away tbe wbole 
ati of us, and sélect adviaers who do not belong to any 
party, — if tbey can be found." 

"Na,no!"said tbe King. "I wish you to remain, 
— yoo and the wortby Lacoste, and alao Duranthoa ; 
but do me the favor of diseoibarrassing me of those 
tbree insolent partisans, for I sivear to you that my 
patience is exhausted." 

" A dangerous undertakiug, Sire." 

" And you shrink from the danger î " aaid the Queen. 

"No, Madame; only I muet make certain conditions." 

"Tour conditions!" aaid the Queen, haughtily. The 
Premier bowed. 

"Speak on, Monsieur!" saie! tbe King. 

"Sire, ï am the target of the three factions wl 
diride Paria. The Feuillants, the Girondists, and 
Jacobins ail aim at me. I hare become decidedîy uu- 
popular ; and as it is cn!y with the support of public- 
opinion that one eau bold the reins of governmeitt, I 
can be really useful to you only under one condition.' 

«Welir 

" Let it be said publicly, Sire, that I remain in 
Council, — I and my two colleagues, — only to aaoct 
tbe two edicts just passed, about the priestly oath 
the military camp." 

"That cannot be ! " cried the King. 

" Impossible ! Impossible 1 " aaid the Queen. 

" You refuse 1 " 
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" My moat cruel enemy, Monsieur," aaid the King, 
*■ could not well impoae upou me very mucb barder 
conditions." 

" Sire, on my word as a gentleman and a eoldier, I 
believe them esseatial to your safety." 

Turning to tbe Queen, he contiimed : " Madame, if 
not for yonrself, — if the intrepid daughter of Mari» 
Theresa not only despises danger, but, following her 
mother's eiample, ia ready to eucouuter it, — pray re- 
rnember that you are not alone. Think of the King! 
Think of your childreu I Instoad of pushiug them into 
the abyas, join hauda with me in holding baek his 
Majesty from the précipice over which his throne already 
totters." 

Then he added, speaking directly to the King : " If I 
judged the sanction of thèse two decrees advisable, — 
even before his Majesty expreasod his désire to be rid of 
the factions half of hia cabinet, which ao weighs npon 
him, — the proposition to diamiss thèse three secretariea 
now makes the royal endorsement of thèse obnoiious 
decreea indiapensable. If you send away thèse aecre- 
tariea without endorsîng thèse decreea, the people will 
hâve two motives for displeaaure. They will regard you 
as an enemy of the Constitution, and tbe discharged 
ministère will pose as martyrs; and I will not promise 
that the gravest éventa may not imperil your crown and 
your life before many days. As for myself, I forewarn 
your Majesty that I cannot, even to serve royal ty, go 
oontrary, I will not say to my priuciplea, but to my con- 
victions. Durantbon and Lacoste think as I do, though 
I am not commisstoned to speak for them. As far as 1 
am conoemed, however, aa I hâve aaid, Sire, — and now 
I repeat it, — I cannot rernnin in the Council unless your 
Majesty signa uoth thèse new laws." 
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Tbe King moved impatiently. Dumouriez started 
the door. 

The King eichanged a rapid glance with the Queen, 
who called the Premier by name. 

Dumouriez pauaed, and she continued ; " Do you 
realize how hard it ia for the King to sanction a decree 
which will bring to Paris tweuty tbousand miscreants 
who would lîke to murder usl" 

"Madame, the péril is great, I kuow. That is a reaHon 
for facing it, but not for exaggerating it, The decree 
empowers the Executive to name the gatberitig-pli 
thèse twenty thousand men, — who are not ail rnscals, 
however. Moreover, it coufides to the Secretary of War 
the appointaient of the officers and the methods of 
organization." 

" And the Secretary of War is Servan ! " 

" Ko, Sire. From the moment of Servan's retirement, 
the War Secretary ia royself." 

" What, youl" aaid the King. 

"You will take the Portfolio of WarT* deraanded tin 
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11 Y es, Madame ; and I hope I may be able to turn 
against your enemies the sword now suspended over your 
owu heada." 

The Kiog and tbe Queen agaîn exchanged Consulting 
glanées. 

" SuppoBe," continued the Premier, " that I should 
name Soissons as tbe place of encampment, and that I 
Bhould name as commander sorne firra and wiee lieuten- 
ant-général, with two good marshals under him, They 
might forcn the men into battalions. Aa there would 
be four or five divisions, the War Seeretary could avail 
himaelf of the demanda of our gênerais in the field, aud 
■end one or more of thèse divisions to the frontier. 
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Then, as you see, Sire, this edict, though voted with bad 
intent, so far from being a hindrance to us, will be v< 
use fui." 

"But are you sure of obtaiuing permission to place 
the camp at Soissonal" asked the Kiug. 

" Sure of it I " 

" In that case, take the War Office ! " 

"Sire, as Minister of Foreign Atfairs I hâve only a 
light and indirect responsibjlity. It is quite otherwise 
with the Department of War. Your gênerais are my 
enemies. You hâve already learned their weakness. 
I shall be held responaible for their faults ; but as this 
concems your Majesty's life, as well as the safety of the 
Qtieen and your august childreu, and the maintenance 
of the Constitution, I aceept the bnrden. We are there- 
fore agreed on one point, — the endorsement of the ediot 
about the twenty thousand volunteers t " 

" If you are Secretary of War, I confide myself entïrely 
to your judginent." 

" Then let us corne to the edict about priests." 

" That I can never sanction, as I hâve already told 
yon." 

" You hâve made your sanction of this second decree 
necessary by sanctioning the former decree, relatiut; to 
the same suhject." 

" I committed a fault, for which I reproach myselfc 
That is no reason wfay I should be guilty of a second, 
greater than the first." 

" Sire ! " said the Queen. 

Louis turned towards his wife, and asked : " You also, 
Madame î " 

" Sire," said the Queen, " I must acknowledge that on 
thîs point, after the explication which he has given us, 
I un of the Premier' s opinion." 
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*' Well, then — " said the King. 

" Well, Sire — ï " repeated Dumouries. 

"I consent! but with tlie condition that you relie ve me 
of my three obnoxious ministers as soon as possible 1 " 

" Believe me, Sire, that I will seize tbe firet occasion 
to do so ; aud I feel confident that occasion is uot far 



Saluting their Majesties, the Premier then retired. 
They gazed after their new War Minîster till tbe door 
olosed behiud bim. 

" You made me a sign to agrée to his proposai," saîd 
the King. " Now what hâve you to say about it î " 

" Accept first the military edict. Let tbe camp be 
established at Soissona. Let Dumouriez disperse the 
men as he proposes ; and afterward — well, afterward 
you can use what had better be done about tbe priestly 
ediot." 

" But he would remind me of my pledge, Madame I " 

" Qood I He would be compromised, aud you would 
hâve a bold itpon him." 

" On the contrary, he would hâve a hold upon me, 
Madame ! He has ray word ! " 

" Bah I There 's a remedy for that, when une has 
been trained by such a Jesnit as Monsieur de la Vau- 
guyon ! " and taking the Kiug's arm, sbe drew him with 
her iuto the next room. 
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As we hâve already hinted, the real battle was now be- 
tween the Bue Guénégaud and the Tuileries, between 
the Queen and Madame Roland. 

It ia indeed Etrange that both thèse women exerciaed 
over thcir husbanda an influence which led ail four to 
death ; only they travelled towards thîs end by opposite 
roada. 

The éventa which we hâve narrated took place on 
June 10. The neit day, ia the eveuing, Servan came 
joyously to Madame Roi an d'à. 

" CoDgratulate me, dear frîend," he said. " I hâve 
the honor of being turned ont of the Council." 

" How so 1 " asked Madame Boland. 

" This ia actually the foct. Thie morning I went to the 
King, for an interview about certain affairB in my départ- 
aient. When thoae had been attended to, I warmly 
attaoked the question of the encampment for tweuty 
thousand voluoteers; but — " 

"But- 

"At the firat word I spoke, his Majesty turned his 
back on me, being in a very bad humorj and this 
eveiiing, in his Majeety's name, Dumouriez sent to me 
for the War Portfolio." 

" Dumouriez ! " 

"Yeel" 

" He îa playing a villanous part, but that doea n't a 
prise me, Ask Roland what 1 aaid to him about that 
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mari, the evening he came to us for the first time. 
Beaides, wa are infortued that be is in daily conférence 
with the Queen." 

"He 's a traitor I" 

"No! but he'a ambitious. Go and find Roland and 
Clavières." 

"Where is Roland ï" 

" He ia attendiog to his duties at the Bureau of tho 
Interior." 

" And you, — what are you about meanwbile î " 

" Writiug a. letter whïch I will communicate to you 
on your return. — So be ofi' ! " 

*' You are certainly the famous Goddeaa of Reason, whom 
the philosophes hava invoked from time immemoriaL" 

" And whom conacientioua people hâve found. — Dou't 
cotne back witbout Claviérea." 

" That requeat will probably cause some delay." 

" I need an hour." 

" Take it ! and may the Genius of France inapire you ! " 

Servan went away. Hardly wna the dc-or ahut before 
Madame Roland was at her deak, wrît.ing tbe followiug 
letter to the King, though it waa not to appear in her 
own liai m. 1 . 

Sire : The présent atate of affaira in France cannot long 
continue. It is a crucial condition, whoae tide is attaining its 
highest mark. It cannot but end in a storni, wbich mnst con- 
cern your Majesty as well as the whole countiy. 

Honored with your confidence, and placed in a position 
where I owe you the truth, I Tenture to apeak. Indeed, tbia 
ia an obligation imposed upon me by yourself. 

The French people bave hnd a Constitution beBtowed upon 
them, Some it raakes diseontented, and nome rebellious ; 
but the roajority of the people wiah to maintaiu it. They 
hâve swom to maintain it, even at tbe cost of their own 
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Hood, and they hâve even joyfully greet«d a civil war, which 
offered them a strong means of ensurÎEg the maintenance ai 
the Constitution. 

Meanwhile the niinority, buoyed tip by certain encourage- 
ments, bave used every effort to get the advantage. Hence an 
internai struggle against the laws. Hence the anarchy which 
good citîzeiia lameut, and which evil-wiahere hâve uaed as an 
occasion for deriding the new order of things. Out of this 
Brise the divisions everywbere showing themselves ; for indif- 
férence is nowhere to be fotmd. There is a popular demand 
fot eitber the triumph or the amendment of the Constitution. 
People are working for either its maintenance or its altération. 

I hereïn abstain from any examinalion of what the Con- 
stitution ia in itself, in order to consîder only what présent 
circu instances recuire. So far as possible I place myself ont- 
aide the Constitution, in order to learn what is expected of it, 
and what measures ought to be favored. 

Your Majeaty rejoices in certain important prérogatives, 
which you believe to rightfully belong to royalty. Brought 
up with the idea of maintaining those prérogatives, you 
cannot gladly see them taken away. The désire for their 
ii -i'iiiilïon is as natural as regret at their disappearance. 

Theae sentiments, which inhere in the nature of the human 
heart, must bave entered into the calculatîons of the euemies 
of tbe Révolution. They hâve couuWd on secret favor, until 
anch a time as circumstancea may permit open protection. 
Thèse tendencies cannot escape the notice of the Nation, and 
they inspire distrust. 

Your Majesty has been constantly placed between two 
alternatives. On the one aide you bave been temptcd to 
seek a retum to ancient customs and personal préférences. 
On tbe other you hâve been urged to make those personal 
sacrifices which are dietated by philosophv and exacted by 
necessity. 

This has led you to doubt whether you sbonld embolden 
the malecontents who disturb the Nation, or appease the Nation 
by uniting yourself with it. Everything has an end, however, 
and the end of uncertainty has at last arrived. 
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Wîll his Majeaty openly ally himaelf with those who pré- 
tend to wish to rei'orm the Constitution, or generously and 
UDreservedly dévote himself to rnaking it tri uni pliant ? Tbut 
îs the question whoae solution ie rendered inévitable by the 
absolute condition of things. 

Aa to that very metnphysical inquiry, wbether the French 
people ara ripe for liberty, ita discussion ia uot now in order; i'or 
it does not concem ua so touoh to décide what our people may 
be a cantury hence, a» to know of what the présent génération 
îs capable. 

The Déclaration of Human Rights, so early adopted by the 
Aaaeinbly, has beconie a polittcal Gospel, and the French Con- 
Btitution has already become a religion, for which the people 
are ready to die. Tbis dation has already rcached a point 
where it aoinetimes overrides the inwa ; and where the laws 
were not atrong euough to reprrss nialecontents, citizena bave 
taken rétribution into their own banda. In tbis way the 
estâtes and property of rsfugeea, or of persona known to be- 
long to their party, hâve been exposed to ravagea inapîred by 
revenge. Thia ia why the authorit.ies, in so inany diatricta, 
hâve been obliged to deal severety with thoae priesta who 
are proacribed by a public opinion which makea them ita 
victlma. 

In thia collision of interesta, ail sentiments hâve taken on 
a tinge of passion. Our Country ia not simply a phrase for 
the imagination to dilate upon and embellish. It ia a living 
baing, for whi(sh sacrifices must be made, and which ia the 
more endeared to us hy the aolicitude ît causes. The Nation 
haï been developed by great efforts, and reared in the midat of 
aiixietïea ; and she ia loved as inuch for what she has coat as 
for the hopea she holda fort h. Ail the attacks inade u]ion 
her bat add ao much fuel to tbe popular enlhuaiasm in her 
behalf. 

To what a height will not tbis ent.hu ainsm moiint, whenever 
the united forces of our outaide cnemiee Combine with intestine 
intrigues to smite our Nation with fatal blowa î 

Tbere are great disturbances in ail parts of the kingdom. 
Thia fermentation will lead to a terrible expia 
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calnied by a rational confidence in your Mnjesty's intentions. 
This confidence cannot be built on protestations, It luuat 
rest upon a basis of facto. 

It ia évident that the Constitution will be an established 
fact for the French Nation, *ud tbat our government will hâve 
ail essential guiirantces, as soon as your Majesty — abaolutely 
desiring the succesa of that Constitution — is ready to sus- 
tain the Législature to the t'ull extent ui' your power in the 
Executive D«partuiei)t, ho that the uueasiuess of the people 
may be removed, and no aid and comfort be afforded to 
malecontents. 

For example, two important edicts hâve been passed by the 
Assembly. Both intimately converti the public peace and the 
safety of the atate. Delay in signing thèse edicts rouées dia- 
trust. If prolonged, it will cause greitt d ^satisfaction. 

In view of thia impendiu;; effervescence of the public minci 
— I must say this — the turbulent éléments of souiety may 
aweep ail before thein. 

It is no longer possible to rtraw back. There are no further 
means of temporiuîng. The Révolution bas takeu fast hold 
upon our mincis. It will becorae an accomplished fact, even. 
at tho price of blond; and therewith it will be cemented, un- 
less wisclom anticipâtes such a misfortune, which it is yet pos- 
sible to évade. 

I am av.-a.Tn that sorne penple imagine that anythûig can be 
accomplished or upheld by extrême measures ; but if force 
ahould be employed to consirain our Assembly, as soon ai 
terror spread over Paris, and division and disuiay seized upon 
the suburbs, ail France would rise in indignation. Tom with 
the horrors of civil war the Nation would ilevelop that gloomy 
energy, — motber alike of virtues and of crimes, — always 
fatal to those whn provoked it. 

The welfare of the state and the bftppineas of your Majesty 
are closely connectée!. No force can separate them. Cruel 
woes and dire misfortunes will surrouncî your throne, if it is 
not plantée! by yournelf on the grau network of the Constitu- 
tion, and so bound ftrmly to tbat peace whieh the mainte- 
nance of that Constitution must fiually procure for us. 
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Thus it Ï9 that the publie disposition, the gênerai cour 
éventa, politic;d policy, and your Majesty's interest, ail reuder 
indispensable your obligation to unité witli the législative body 
iu responding to the wishes of the Nation. Tbeae reasons 
make a neceasity ol' what principle aeta forth as a duty. The 
naturel seiibibility ol' au affeuti ouate people is ready to adopt 
any method of ahowing ita gratitude. 

Tou hava been cruelly deceived, Sire, by those who hâve 
inspirai you to diatrust the people, or eatrange yoursell' from 
eubjects 80 easily touched with affection. It is through your 
perpétuai alarm from this direction, that you hâve been 
puahed into a line of conduct wLi'.:h caoca pUDlk ilisturbance. 
Only let it be seen that you are reaolved to aid the success ol 
the Constitution wîth whioh the popular happineea is so bound 
up, and Boou you will again beconie the object of your people's 
fervent prayera. 

The conduct of the prieata iu many sections aflbrds a pré- 
test wbkh ei)'.''.nii:i_'i;- Il.-i.' iuiin'iLi/i-ni u!' a/itators, .nid this bas 
made it necessary to pass a law against aoefa disturbers. Oh 
that your Mujesty would approve that edict! The publie tian- 
qnillity demanda it. The safety of the pi ieathood iinjuires it. 
If that law ia not put into opération, the deyiartin entai autbori- 
tiea will be compelled to substitut» violent measurea in place 
of légal measurea, as haa already been done in ail directions, 
and the irritated people will rush into immédiate excessee. 

The attempts of our enemies ; the agitation which haa i 
ifested itself in tbe capital; the great anxiety inapired by 
bebavior of your diabanded guarda, and especially the ardent 
satisfaction shown by your Mujesty, in a proclamation decidedly 
ïmpolitic nnder the circuuistauces ; the aituation of Paris, and 
Ita nearnesa to the frontière, — ail theae facfa hâve created a 
neceasity for a military encampment in our neighborbood. 

This meaaure, whose urgency aud expediency commend it 
ail well-disposeil roinds, still awaita your Majesty's approval. 
Why ia tardiness allowed to give thîs approval au air of reluu- 
tance, when celerity would win ail bearts î 

Already the efforts of the Btaff-oflicers of the Parisian Na- 
tional Guarda against this measure hâve rouaed the suspicion 
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tbat they are inatigated thereto by a higher authority. Al- 
ready the déclarations of several fanatical démagogues bave 
awakcned a suspicion of their alliance with tbose wbo are 
interested in the overturn of the Constitution. Alrendy (bese 
facts bave compromised your Majesty's intentions. If tbere 
is further delay, the disappointed people will see in their aov- 
ereign the i'riend and accomplice of conspiratora. 

Great Heaven ! hast thou struck earthly powers with blind- 
ness ? Shall we never hâve other counsel than that which 
leads to ruin î 

I Vnow that t!ie Bevere language of truth is rarely welcome 
near the thrrme. I know also that révolutions are made neces- 
sary by the fttot that truth is so aeldom heard by royalty. I 
a!so know that I suatain to your Majesty, not aolely the rela- 
tion of a simple citizen, amenable to the laws, but also the 
relation of a cabiuet-minister, honored with your confidence, 
and clothed with functîons which confinu that trust ; and I 
ara unacquainted with any reason which «hould prevent me 
from fulfilling a duty I owe to my conscience. 

It ia in the same spirit tliat I reiterate my représentations to 
your Majeaty, aa to the obligation and utility of putting into 
exécution the law which ordaîns the appoîntment of a record- 
ing aecretary for your CounciL The simple existence of tbis 
law apeaks eo powerfully, that the exécution thereof should 
follow without delay. It is important that ail means ahould 
be eruployed, to give auch délibérations the proper gravity, 
pi'udence, and maturity ; and if cabinet- ministère are to be 
beld responaible, their opinions should be duly recorded. If 
auch records were kept, I ahould not now be writing tbis letter 
to your Majesty. 

Life la naugbt to one who esteema duty as of the highest 
importance; but next the happiness of having fultillnl Ibe 
.bliu'iiMii^ of conscience, the single remaiuing pleaaure is to 
prove that tbis task has been faithfully perfnrmeri; and even 
that charge is not merely a public oflicer'a pleasure, but bis 

Jnne 10, 1792. 
The jour rv. of Liberty. 
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This letter was hardly finisbed, and Madame Roland 
had barely traced tho last word, wheo Servan, Clavièree, 
and Roland came in. 

In two words Madame Roland uufolded lier plan to 
tfae three friends. 

The letter, which was now read amoug the three, was 
to be next day rend to the other three ministère, 
Dumouriez, Lacoste, and Dtiranthon. 

Either they would approve it, and add their signatures, 
or they would reject it. In the latter event, Servan, 
Clavières, and Roland would at once offer their résigna- 
tions, moved to do bo by the refusai of their colleagues- 
to sign a letter which seemed truly to express the 
opinions and wisiies of the French people. 

Then they would deposit the letter with the National 
Assembly, that there might be no douht throughout 
France of the cause of the withdrawal of thèse Patriots 
from the Council. 

The letter was read by the three friends, who did not 
find a word they wished to change. Madame Roland 
was the common soûl, from which each drank the elixir 
of patriotism. 

It was not the Barne on the morrow, after the letter 
was read by Roland to Dumouriez, Duranthon, and 
Lacoste. 

Ail three approved the ideas, but diflered as to the 
manner of eipressing those ideas. At last they rejeeted 
the letter, declaring it would be worth more if reported 
personally to the King. Of course this waB only an 
évasion of the question. 

That eveniog Roland sent the letter to the King, 
signed by hiniself alone. Almost ïmmediately Lacoste 
sent a dismissnl to Roland and Clavières. 

As Dumouriez had said to the King, they did not hâve 
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long to wait for an occasion of dismission. It is also 
true that the King did not try to retard the occasion. 

The next day, as had been planned, Roland's lettet 
was read from the rostrum of the Assembly, at the same 
time as the announcement of the removal of himself and 
his two colleagues, Clavières and Servan. 

By an immense majority the Assembly voted a record 
of its opinion, that the three deposed ministers deserved 
well of their country. 

Thos war was declared both inside and outside Franca 
Before dealing the opening blows, the Assembly only 
waited to learn what were the King's intentions in 
référence to the two decrees. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE PUFIL OF UONBIEUa DE LA VAUGUYOÎT. 

At the very moment when tiie Assetably was voting, by 
acclamation, thanks to the three retiring ministers, and 
ordering that Roland's letter sliould be printed and sent 
to ail the departmenta of tltc kingdom, Dumouriez ap- 
peared at the législative door. 

He was known to be brave, but it waa not suppcaed 
tliat he was audncious. 

He had beeti apprised of what waa going on, and had 
oome boldly to take the bull by the ne-ras. 

The prétest for hia appearance at the ABserably at that 
moment waa a remarkable report on the condition of the 
Nation'a military forées. As Miniater of War only ainoe 
the evening previoua, he had, with the help of othera, 
prepared this report durmg a single night. It was an 
attack upou Serran, whicli in reality fell upon Grave, and 
above ail upon their predecessor, Narbonne. Servan had 
only been miniater during ten or twelve days, 

Dumouriez came well fortified. He had just left the 
King, whom be had urged to remain faithful to hia double 
pledgo in regard to hia appvoval of the two decrees ; 
and the King had reaponded, not only by renewing his 
promise, but by affirming that the clergy, whom he had 
consulted in order to satisfy his conscience, were of the 
same opinion as Dumouriez. So the War Miniater went 
atraight to the rostrum, which he ascended amid confused 
outcriea and tierce shouts. 
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As soon as ho reached tbe platfonn he coolly aaked for 
a hearing. 

This waa granted, in tbe midat of an ungovernable 
tumult. At last, curiosity to hear what Dumouriez 
bad to say brought about a calua. 

" Gentlemen, General Gouvîon haa receutly been killed. 
God haa rewarded him for hia courage. He die4 fighting 
tbe enemiea of France. He îs indeed happy ! He ia not 
a witness of our frigbtful discorda ! I euvy hia lot I " 

Such worda, uttered with dignity and deep nielancholy, 
n îaiii; their impression on tbe Aeaembly. Moreover thia 
deatb cauaed a diversion in tbe sentiments of tbe mem- 
bera. They began to conaider what ought to be done by 
the Assembly, in order to express its regret to the Gen- 
eral's family, and it was decided that the Président ahould 
write a letter of coudolence. 

Then Dumouriez again aaked for the fioor, wbich waa 
again accorded. 

He drew his report from his pocket; but hardly bad 
he read the title, " Report ou the Miuistry of War," be- 
fore tbe Girondists and Jacobins began to y cil, in order 
to provent him from reading it. 

In the midst of this noise he read the introduction, but 
ïu auch elevated tones, and with such clear enunciation, 
that they could not help hearing that thia cxordium divelt 
upon the respect due a cabinet-minister, and waa alao an 
attack upon party divisions. 

Such cheek waa likely to excite hia hearers, even if they 
bad been in a lésa irritable mood. 

" Do you hear him ? " cried Guadet. " He already feela 
so sure of hia atrength, that he dares take ua to taak ! " 

"Why notï" replied Dumouriez, tranquilly, turniug 
towards bis interrupter. 

It was long ago aaid, and truly, that in France the 
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most prudent thing is courage. Dumotiriez'a courage 
vanqnished his adversariea. They held their peace. That 
is, ae they wiahed to hear, they listened. 

The report was learned, luminoua, able. Strong as was 
the préjudice againat the speaker, he was twice applauded. 

Lacune, who was a member of the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, took the stand to reply, wlrile Diimouriez 
rolled up the report and was coolly replacing it in his 
pocket. 

The Girondists saw tbia movement, and one of them 
ealled out : " See him, the traitor ! He 'a putting his re- 
port into his pocket. He means to run away with it. 
Stop him I That document will serve to confound him 
later on I " 

At tins outcry Dumoiiriez, who bad not taken a single 
step towards the entrance, again drew the report fromhîs 
pocket, and oH'ered it to an usher. 

A Becretai*y stretrhed out his haud to receive it ; and 
having reeeived it, he searched for the aignature. " Gen- 
tlemen, the report is not signed." 

" Sîgn it ! Sign it ! " came from ail aides. 

"That was my intention," aaid Dumouriez. "So 
religioualy ia it drawn up, that I need not hesitate 
about putting my name to it. Give me the ink and 
aquill!» 

Sonie one offered him a quill wet with ink. He then 
set one foot on the platform atepa, aud aigned the report 
upon his knee. 

The usber offered to take it again ; but Dumouriei 
pushed hîm nside, and went and depoaited the report on 
the deak, Then he croascd the bail with short ateps, 
atoppîng hère and tbece, stid went out through the door 
behiud the benches on tbe left, 

His entry had been greeted witb yells and shouts ; but 
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hia exit, on the other hand, was accoinpauied by the pro- 
fouudest silence. 

The spectatora lu the galleries hurried out through tiie 
corridors, to hâve another look at the uian who had dared 
to confront the whole Aasembly. 

At the Feuillant gâte ho was surrounded by three or 
four hnndred paraona, who preased about him thiuogh 
curioaîty or dislike, a* if they had foreseen that three 
mouths later he would be the savior of France at 
Y&lmy. 

Saveral Royalist Deputics left the hall, one after the 
other, and ran after Dumouriez. In their mimis there 
was no longer any doubt that the General belonged to 
their party. Thia was precisely what Dumourws had 
anticipated ; and this was wliy he had made the King 
promise to sanction the two edicta. 

" Well, General," said one of thera, " they are raising 
the Devil in there I " 

" They may well do that," anawered Dumouriez, "for 
I doa't know but what the Devil is at the bottera of it." 

" Yon don't know 1 " said another. " Why, the Aaaem- 
bly has raised tlie question whetlier it is not beat to send 
you to Orléans, and let y ou be trïed there." 

" Good ! " said Dumouriez. " I need a vaeatioD. 
There I oan take the baths, drink fresh milk, and get 
reste d," 

" General," cried a third person, " thoy are voting 
to priut your report." 

" So mucli the hetter. It is a blunder which will 
nnprejudiced obaervers to ray aide." 

In the midst of such an escort and of snch speecht 
Dumouriez arrived at tbe palace. The King welcomed 
him most cordially, for now the War Minister 
compromiaed. 
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The new Council waa already in session. In dismiss- 
ing Roland, Servan, and Clavières, the Premier had 
believed himself well able to replace tbem. 

For Minister of the Interior be proposed Mourgues, 
of Montpellier, a Protestant and a mernber of several 
scientific académies, who had fornierly belonged to the 
Feuillant Club. This name the King had accepted. 

For the Foreign Portfolio he had proposed either 
Maulde, Sémoa ville, or Naillac. The Kiiig preferred 
Naillac. 

For Secretary of Finance he had proposed Vergennes, 
a oephew of the old Secretary. Vergeimes was accept- 
able to the King, who inimediately sent nfter him ; but 
thia gentleman, though eipressing a deep attachment to 
the King, declined the honor. 

It was therefore decïded that during the intérim the 
Finance Portfolio should be held by the Secretary of 
the Interior ; and that ■wliilo watting for the return 
of Naillac, who was absent from Paris, Dumouriez should 
continue in charge of Foreign Affaira. 

Thèse four ministère, however, did not cooceal frora 
themselves the gravity of the situation ; and they agreed 
that if the King, after the dismïssal cf Servan, Clavières, 
and Kolaud, should not keep the promise which was the 
price of this dismïssal, they also wouki reaign. 

The new Council, as we havo said, was already in 
session. The Ring knew what had takeu place at the 
Aesembly. He congratulated Dumouriez ou the attitude 
he had maiutained, and immediately signed the decree 
for the establishment of a camp of twenty thousand vol- 
unteers ; but he postponed tilt the next day his officiai 
approval of the edict concerning the récalcitrant priée ta. 
He said he had still some scruples of conscience, whict* 
might be relieved by his coufessor. 
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The ministera looked at one another. A faint sus- 
picion glided through their miuds. Ail thinga considered, 
however, the King's timorons couacience might need thia 
delay, in order to become thoroughly streugthened. 

The next day the Couacil returned to the question 
of the eveuiug befove. Sure enough, the night had done 
ita work. The King's will waa streugthened, if not hia 
couacience. He declared he should append bis veto to 
that ediet. 

One after the otber, Dumouriez leading, — because to 
him the royal pledge had been personally given, — the 
four miniatera apoke to the King firmly, but reapectfully. 

The King listened with cloaed eyes, in the attitude of 
a man who haa made up hia miod. When they had ail 
spoken he said : " Gentlemen, I havo writteu a letter to 
the Président of the Assembly, to inform him of my 
résolution. One of you will countersjgn it, and ail 
of you will take the letter to the Assembly." 

This was an order, issued in the atyle of the old 
régime, but ill-sounding to the ears of ministera made 
responaible under the Constitution. 

" 8îre," said Dumouriez, after an ocular conaultation 
with hia coLeagues, " hâve you no other commanda to 

" No ! " repiied the King ; and then he at once left 
the room. 

The ministère renaained in their places and voted to 
request an audience for next day. It waa agreed that 
they should enter iuto no explanatious, but simply resign 

Dumouriez returned home. The King had almost 
heaten him in the gamo of politîcs, the finesse of diplo- 
macy, — him, the gênerai whose courage had been doubly 
buttreased by intrigue I 
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Iîc fourni three notes from différent persons, 1 
îng mischievous gatherings in the Faubourg Saint Antoine, 
aaé oabals at Sauterre'a brewery. He at once wrote to 
the King to warn him of thèse occurrences. 

An hour later he received a billet, not aigued l 
King, but in his bandwriting : 

Do not imagine, Monsieur, that I am to be £ 
threats. M y stand is taken. 

In his turn Dumouriez seized his pen and wrote : 

SlRE î Tou mîsjudge me, if you suppose me capable of 
employing such a method of maintainirig my position. My 
colleagues aud myself hâve the honor of writing to your Maj- 
esty, to ask for the favor of an audience to-morrow, at ten 
in the forenoon. Meanwbiie I beg your Mïtjust-y 1 
guodnees to aocept my résignation, and to sélect : 
who wiJl toke my place within twenty-fotir hours, and take 
charge of the departments both of War and Foreign Affuirs. 

This letter he sent by a clerk, in order to ene-ure a 
response. The clerk departed eiactly at midnight, and 
in half an hour retumed with the following note : 

I wiil meet my ministère to-inorrow ut tec, and w 
then talk over what you hâve written. 

The Counter-Revolution was evidently at work in 
tbe palace. The Crown must iudeed dépend upon Home 
reliable support. 

There were tbe Conatitutional Guards. To be aura 
they had been dlsbanded, but they were ready to corne 
together at the first call. 

Then there were seven or eïght thousand Chevaliers of 
f Saint Louis, for whom their red ribbon was 
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Three Swias battaliona, of siiteen hundred men e 
conatituted an impTeguable body of men, firm aa 
ancient Helvetian rocks. 

Better tban ail waa a letter from Lafayette, in whicl 
this phrase occurred : 



Peraist, Sire ! Strong in the authority 
by the National Awembly, you will find ail 
arrayed in support of jour throne I 

Thus we aee that something might be d 
what waa proposed : in one breath to reunite the Conati- 
tutional Guavds, together with tbe Kuigbtsof Saint Louis 
and tbe Swisa mercenaries ; on the same day, and at 
the same hour, to Beize npon the cannon in the différent 
sections, close tbe Aesetnbly and the Jacobin Club, rally 
ail the Royalist members of tbe National Gtiard, — form 
ing a contingency of aome fifteen thousand men, — and 
then wait for Lafayette, who in three days of forced 
marchiug could corne from Ardennes. 

Unfortunately the Queen would not listen to the sug- 
gestion of Lafayette's assistance. He was a moderate 
Revolutionist. In the Queen'a opinion a moderato Révo- 
lution might be able to establiah itself and peraiatently 
hold its own ; whereas a Jacobin Révolution would run 
into such extrêmes that it could not laat. 

Oh, if Charny had only been there ! but nobody knew 
where Charny was ; and even if tbey had known, it would 
hâve been too grent a humiliation for the Queen — not 
to mention the woman — to run after him. 

The nïght was passed in tiumil tuons délibération at 
the palace. Tbe Court had the means of défonce, and 
êven of attack ; but there was laoking a strong haud to 
arrange and direct. 

At teu in the forenoon the ministers came. This waa 
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on June 16. The King reoeiTed them in his pririte 
parlor. 

Duranthon spoke firat. In tbe name of ail four, and 
with tender and deep respect, he ofl'ered the resiguationa 
of himself and colleaguea. 

" Tes, I qnite understand you," said the King, — " the 
responsibility ! " 

"Sire," Baid Lacoste, "the royal responsibility ! As 
to ourselves, yon tnay surely beliere tbat vre are ready 
to die for your Majesty ; but by dying for a set of prieets, 
we ehould only hasten tbe fall of royalty.'' 

Louia turned to Dumouriez. " Do you still eniertain 
the sa me sentiments wbicb you expressed in your 
lettert" 

" Yes, Sire," responded Dumouriez, " if your Majesty 
îs not couverted by tbe fidelîty of our attachaient." 

" Very well ! " said tbe King, with a glooroy air. " If 
your décision ia made, I accept your résignations, and will 
attend to your affaira." 

AU four bowed. ilourgues had hla résignation already 
written out, and handed it to the King. Tbe othen 
gave theira orally. 

There were courtiers waiting in the antechamber. 
Tbey aaw the ministère corne out, and saw, by the offi- 
ciai faces, tbat ail was over. Some courtiers rejoiced. 
Others «ère scared. The atmosphère vas heavy, as often 
happens in the hot days of summer, and everybody fclt 
the coming of tbe storm. 

At the gâtes of the Tuileries, Dumouriez met a com- 
mander of the National Guard, Itomainvilliers. Ee wae 
coming with ait baste. 

"Monsieur Secretary," he said, " I corne for orders." 

" I am no longer minister. Monsieur," answered 
Dumouriez. 
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" But there are disturbing assemblages in sonie of tl 
districts.™ 

41 Go to the King for ordera ! " 

" Tbia ia a pressing affair ! " 

" Hurry, then ! Tbe King haa already accepted our 
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Romain villi ers rein up the staircase. 

On June 17, in the moruing, Dumouriez saw Cham- 
bonnas and Lajard enter his apartraents. They 
on behalf of the King, — Chamboiiuas to receîve tl 
Portfolio of Foreign Afl'airs, and Lajard, the Portfol 
of War. 

The King expected Dumouriez on the neit rooraing, 
June 18, to arrange with him the last détails of his 
office, and go over tbe account of secret expeuditures. 

Seeing him re-enter the palace, it was believed that he 
had beeu recalled to his station, and niany 
congratulate him. 

"Gentlemen," said Dumouriez, "be careful I You are 
making friends, not with a man who is coming in, but 
with a man who ia going ont. I only corne to surrender 
my accounts." 

Jmmediately there was a gênerai stampede in 
neighborhood. 

At that moment an usher aunounced tbat the King 
would see Monsieur Dumouriez in his ohamber. 

The King had regaiued his serenity, Was this from 
mental force, or did it arise from a delusive sensé of 
aecurity t 

Dumouriez presented his accouuts. This task boing 
finished, Dumouriez a ru se. 

The King turned his armehair around and said : 
"Then you propose to rejoin Luckner's army 1 " 

" Yes, Sire. 1 am glad to quit this dreadful city, 
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do 8o with only one regret, — that of leaving you in 
danger." 

" Iudeed," aaid Louis, with comparative indifférence, 
"I know that I am always more or lésa in péril." 

"Sire, you muât know that what I now say to you 
has no porsonal interest to me. Once out of your Coun- 
cil, I am forever separated from you. It is out of fidel- 
ity, out of the purest attachaient to yourself, out of my 
love of country, — it is for the sake of your orown, your 
wife, your ohildren, it is iu the oame of ail that ia dear 
and sacred to the human beavt, — that I beg your 
Majesty not to peraist in your veto. This tenacity will 
do no good, and you will be loat, Sire ! " 

" Speak no further," aaid the King, iuipatieutly, " my 
position îs taken 1 " 

" Sire, Sire, you said the same thiug hère, in this very 
room, in the Queen's présence, when you promised to ap- 
prove those two édicté." 

" I wafi wrong so to promise, Monsieur, and I hâve 
repented." 

" Sire, I repeat to you, — and ns this is the last tîm» 
I shall hâve the honor of seeing you, pray pardon my 
frankneas, — that you were not in the wrong when you 
promised to uphold thèse decrees; but you are wrong 
to-day, when you refuse to keep your promise. Your 
conscience is abused. You are urged on to a civil 
You hâve no strength. You will be oveicouie, History 
will pîty you ; but it will reproach yon as the cause of 
our country 's woes." 

" Onr count.ry's woes 1 " aaid Louis. " Do you prétend 
to say I shall be blamed on that accouut î" 

« Yes, Sire ! '* 

" Ood is my witness, that I wiah only the best hap- 
piness of France." 
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" I hâve no donbt of it, Sire ! but you must reuder an 
account to God, not ouly for the purity, but also for the 



sagacity of jour intentions. You think you are serving 
religion. You are deatroying it. Your prîeata wîll be 
inaaaaored. Your crowu will be brokeu and rolled in 
your own blood, — in the blood alao of the Queen and 
your children. Ob, my King, my King ! " 

Almoat auffocating, Dumouriez presaed his lipa on tlie 
hand whioh the King extended to hini, 

Tben the King said, wîtb that perfect seremty and 
majeaty of whioh one might bave suppoaed bien incap- 
able : " You are right, Monsieur. I expeet a violent 
death, and I pardon my murderers in advance. Aa to 
yourself, you hâve aerved me faithfulîy. I eateem you, 
and I know that your intuitions are right. — Adieu, 
Monsieur ! " 

Eiaiag qnickly, tho King retired into the embrasure of 

Dumouriea slowly gathered bia papera together, in 
order to give himself time to compose hia countenanoe. 
With lingering stops he went towards the door, ready to 
turn back at the firat word from Louis the Sixteenth ; 
but the firat words were alao the laat. 

" Adieu, Monsieur 1 May you be huppy 1 " said the 
King. 

After thèse worda there was no excuse for tarrying an 
instant longer. Dumouriez went out. 

Royalty had brokeu with ita last prop. The King had 
dropped his mask. He stood with uncovered face before 
the people. 

Let us see what the people were doing on their side. 
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CHAPTEK XVI. 

A CABAL AT CHARENTON. 

All day long a mau parades up and down the Saint 
Antoine Quarter. He is dressed in a general's uniform, 
rides a, hugo Fleraiah borse, ahakes hands right and left, 
kisaing the pretty girts, and giving the yonug fellowa 
drink-money. 

This mau is one of the six who hâve succeeded Lafa- 
yette, in joint command of the National Guards, — a 
ailver pièce divided into six copper sous. In other 
words, thia ia General Santerre, chief of a battalion. 

Near him, Iike an aide-de-camp near lus gênerai, — and 
mounted also on a atrong horse, — trots a man whoso 
coatume shows him to be a Patiiot from the rural dis- 
tricts. A eut lias left ita scar on bis forebead. His eye 
ia gloomy and his phyaioguomy threatenîng. He pré- 
sents a mark^d coutrast to bis commander, who has a 
frank smile and an open counteuance. 

"Be on the alert, my good friends I Watch over tha 
Nation I Traitors are conspiriug agaiust lier, but we are 
at the front." So speaks Santerre. 

"What muât we do, Monsieur Santerre î" ask the 
citizens of the ward. " Yon know we are with you ! 
Where are the traitors î Lead us against tbem 1 " 

" Wait I" replies Santerre. " When the right moment 
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Saoterre really does not know ; but he responda at a 
Tenture : " Vea, yes ! Ba eaay ! You '11 be notified i " 

The maa following Santerre benda over his horse's 
neck, and whiapera in the ear of certain men, whom he 
recoguizea by certain aigna : "The Twentieth of June l" 

Tbeae men go away with that date on their lips. At 
a diatance of every ten, twenty, or thirty pacea a group 
forma about him, and thia message circulâtes: "The 
Twentieth of June ! " 

What ia to happen on that day 1 Nobody yet knows ; 
but this they do know, that on June 20 aomething ia to 
be done. 

Among the men to whom thia date ia communicated 
noay be recngnized aome who are no straugera to the 
éventa already recorde d in our narrative. 

There ia Saint-Huruge, whom we aaw on the morning 
of October 5, 1789, at the bead of the first detachmeut 
which left the Palaia-Royal Gardeu for Versaillea. Saint- 
Huruge ia a huaband who had been deceived t»y his wife 
at aome tïme prier to 1789. He waa impriaoned in the 
Bastille, frora which he waa delivered on July 14, when 
that fortreaa waa demoliahed, and thereafter hB devoted 
himself to revenge on nobility and royalty. in retum for 
his conjugal wrongs and his illégal incarcération. 

You recognize Verrièrea, do you notî Twice before 
hâve we met this Apocalyptical hunchback, with lega so 
long and body ao ahort that he looks as if he were cloven 
in twain from toe to chin. Once we met hi 
wine-shop at Sevrea Bridge, in coropany with Marat and 
Aiguillon, the Duke being disguiaed as a woman. Again 
we aaw him at the Champ de Mars, an instant before the 
firing began. 

There ia Fournier the American (so-cslled) who shot at 
Lafayette through the wheela of a carriage, and whose 
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musket miased fire. He then prumiaed himself that next 
time he would strike higher than the Commander of tbe 
National Guard, and in order that his gun shonîd not 
thwart him again, he determined that he would strike 
with the s word. 

There is Monsieur de Beausire, who has not aroended 
hîs ways during the time he bas been lefl in the back- 
ground by our story, — after he reclaimed Olivia from 
the arms of the dying Mirabeau, — as the Chevalier des 
Grieui reclaimed Manon Lescaut from the hands which 
lifted her temporarily from the mud, and then let her 
iii.ll again iuto the mire. 

There is Mouchet, a short, twisted, lame, bandy-Iegged 

an, enreloped in an enormons tricolored scarf, which 
covera half his body, as if he were a municipal officer, a> 

stice of the peace, or something of that sort. 

Behold Gonchon, the Mirabeau of the People, who was 
once judged by Pitou to be homelier than the Mirabeau 
of the Nobility, — Gonchon, who disappears after an out- 
break, aa if he were part of a supernatural spectacle ; but 
who vanishes only to reappear afterwards, more impas- 
sioned than ever, more terrible, more veuomous, like a 
démon, without whoin the manager of the spectacle could 
not get alotig. 

Up aud down through the crowd — reunited around 
tbe ruins of the Bastille, as on a modem Mouot Aventine 
— passes and repasses a spare and pale youug man, with 
hair brtiahed down smooth, and eyes ftill of fire. He is 
acquainted with tiobody, and nohody is acquainted with 
him. He is as solitary as tbe eagle, which some day he 
is to make the national emblem. 

This is Bonaparte, a lieutenant of artillery, who by 
chance is spending his furlough in Paris. It will be 
remembered that Cagliostro made a aingular prédiction 
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to Gilbert conceming thia man, when he once came tu 
the Jacobin Club. 

By whom ia this crowd moved, mSuenced, excitedl 
By a uiaa with a powerful frame, a roariug voice, and 
hair like a liou's mane, whom Sauterre, on his return 
borne, finds waiting for hiin iu nia back shop, — Danton. 

This ia the hour wben thia terrible Bevolutioniat — 
hardly known heretofore, eicept by the noiae whioli be 
made in the pit at tbe Théâtre Français, over the repré- 
sentation of Cbéuier'a " Charles the Ninth," and by his 
awful platform éloquence at the Cordelier Club — mukes 
hia tirât real appearance on the politiual stage, where be 
entendu bis giant arma. 

Wbence cornes this man's power, which threatena to be 
80 fatal to royal ty't Froni the Queen hereelf. 

She would not hâve Lafayette for Major of Paria, — 
thia vengeful Anatriun vroman. She preferred Pétion, 
the man who was so diseourteous to her on the journey 
from Varennes. Hardly was he tustalled aa Mayor wben 
he began the cou test with the King, by placiug the 
Tuileries under surveillance. 

"When he took possession of the Hôtel do Ville, Pétion 
had two f ri ends whoui he stationed on his rigiit hand and 
left, — Manuel on his right, Danton on bis left. He 
appointed Manuel to the office of Procureur of the Com- 
mune, with Danton aa hia aubstitute. 

Standing on the roatrum and poînting to the Tuileries, 
Vergniaud had said : " Often enough, iu the oldeu days, 
hâve Terrer and Dismay atalked forth from yonder pal- 
ace, in the name of Despotism, Now let Terror and 
Dismay re-enter that palace, in the name of Law." 

Well, the hour haa corne when the Girondist orator'a 
grand yet fearful metapbor is to be trauslated into action. 
Terror is tu be sought for and found in the Saint 
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Antoine District, and hurried, mith Ler discordant criea 
and distorted arms, into the palace reared by Catherine 
de Médicis. 

What better can be done than to evoke that terrible 
Magîcian of tbe Révolution, whom meu call Danton î 

Danton bas large ahouldere and a heavy hand. Be- 
neath bis athletio breast beats a stout beart. Danton is 
the signal gong of the Révolution. To the blow struck 
upon his breast he respouds witii a powerful vibration, 
which apreada throughout the crowd, wbich is drowned 
in the noise. 

On one aide Danton touches the people, tlirough 
Hébert. On the otlier he reaehea the throne, throngh 
Orle'anB. He stands midway between the petty trades- 
ttiiui, at the street corner, and the prince royal, on the 
stepa of the throne. 

By a toueh upon each Connecting key before him, he 
can reaeh a responsive social libre. Caat your eyes over 
this gamut, which runa over two octaves, in harmony 
witb tbia powerful voice ; Hubert, Legendre, Gonchon, 
Hoaaiguol, Momoro, Brune, Ilugueiiiti, Kotoudo, Santerr^ 
Fabre d'Égla7itiuB, Camille Draraoulius, Dugazon, Lazou- 
aki, Sillery, Genlia. the Duc d'Orléans. 

Take note that we coguize only the visible outlines of 
power; but who shall say to what depths this force 
descends, and out of what deptbs it arises, — deptbs 
beyond tbe reach of our vision ? 

Wull, it is this unaeen power which aways the Saint 
Antoine Quarte r. 

On June 16 one of Danton's men, Lazouski the Pôle, 
— a member of the Communal Co un cil, — shoots the 
arrow. 

He announces in tbe Gouncil that on June 20 two 
districts, Saint Antoine and Saint Marceau, will présent 
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pétitions to the King and to tho Aasembly, oa the sub- 
ject of the royal veto of the edict relative to the uon- 
juring prieata ; and that at the same time they will plant 
a tree in the Feuillant Terrace, to be chriatened the Tree 
of Liberty, in commémoration of the session ancl oath in 
the Tennis Court, on June 20, 1 789. To this acheme the 
Council r;fusea its sanction. 

" We muât get along without tts sanction," whiapered 
Danton in Lazouaki's ear. 

Laïouski repeata aloud : " We can get along with- 

So this date of Jnne 20 has an esoteric and an eaoterio 
meaning. One is a prétest — the preaentation of a péti- 
tion and the plantingof a Liberty Tree. 

The other aignificance of the day ia as yet known only 
to a few of the initiated. There ia to be an attempt to 
reacue France from Lafayette and the Feuillants, and 
warn the incorrigible King, tstill a sovereign of the old 
Bchool, that there are political tempeats wherein a mon- 
arch ntay be engulfed, with hia throne, his crown, bis 
family, — as a sbip 'ib swallowed up in the océan, with 
many livea and chattels, " with ail her crew complète." 

As ne hâve aaid, Danton has beon waiting for Santerre 
in the lattor'a back shop. He sent word last night, by 
Legendre, that to-day the awakening of the district muet 
begiu. In the morning Billot preaented himself at the 
brewer'a, After making a sign of récognition, he an- 
nonnced that for ail day tho committee bad assigned 
him the duty of retnaining near Santerre. Thia is how 
it happens that Billot, while apparently acting as San- 
terre's aide, really knows more about the whole matter 
than Santerre himself. 

Danton makea an appointmeiit with Santerre for the 
evening of the next day, in a amall bouse at Charenton, 
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During the whole day, ou Juue 19, groupa of people 
are standing on the embankmeuts of the ruiued Bastille, 
in the neighborhood of tbe Arsenal, and in the Saint 
Antoine District. 

Suddenly s. bold and fearsome amazon, clad al] in red, 
appears in the midst of the Saint Antoine crowd. In 
lier belt she carries ber pistols. At her side she wears 
a sword, which, after eighteen other wounds, ia deatined 
to aearch ont the heart-life of Snleau. 

This is TbéYoigne de Mêïicourt, the beautiful citizeneas 
of Liège. We saw her ou the road to Versailles, ou tbat 
mémorable day in October. Where haa she been in the 
interval t 

Her native city, Liège, waa in revolt. Théroigne wiabed 
to go to ita help. She waa arrested by the agents of 
Eiug Leopold, and detained eighteen montha in Austrian 
prisons. 

Did ahe eBcapel Was she allowed to get awayl Did 
she file ber bars î Did she corrupt her jailerl Every- 
thing about this wonian ia as myaterious as the beginuiug 
of her life, as terrible as ita end. 

Whatever may be the other faets, she has returned I 
Hère she is ! From being a courtesan, rolling in wealth, 
sbe has become the people's prostitute. The nobility 
hâve given her the gold, wherewith ehe has procured 
tha well-tempered blades and tbe embossed pistols with 
which she ia to arnite her enemies. 

The people recognize her and welconie her with loud 
cries. How aeasonably she arrives, the heautifttl Thé- 
roigne, clad in red for the bloody festival of the morrow ! 

Ou the evening of the saine day the Queen sees her 
gallop along tbe Feuillant Terraee. She is on her way 
firom Place do la Bastille to the Champs Élyaées, from tbe 
popular asserabliiye to the l'a trio tic banquet 
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From tbe attics of the Tuileries, whither the Qaeen 
ascends when she hears the outcries, she can see the 
weH-spread tables. Wine circulâtes. Patriotic songs 
resouncL As each toast is drunk, — to the Assembly, 
to the Girondists, to Liberty, — the feasters shake their 
fists at the Tuileries. 

Dugazon, the actor, sings couplets deriding the King, 
tbe Queen, and the palace; and the King and Queen 
can hear the applause whicb follows each refrain. 

Wbo are thèse feasters % Marseilles Fédérais, led by 
Barbarouz. They only arrived last night. 

On June 18 the Tenth of August makes its entry into 
Paris. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

THE TWENTIETH OF JUNE. 



In the month of June daylight comos early. By five in 
tbe morniug the battalions h ad asBembled. ThÎB time the 
uprising was aystematic, and appeared almost like an 
invasion. The crowd knew ita leaders and waa snbmis- 
eive to discipline. Each man had his appointed place, 
under bis own flag and in his proper rank. 

Santerre waa on horseback, with the statf of men 
belongiug to hÎB district. Billot did not leave Santerre 
for an instant. Ono might hâve supposed him charged, 
by eome occult power, with tbe guardiauBhip of bis chief. 

The multitude was separated into three divisions. The 
first was commanded by Santerre, tbe second by Saint- 
Huruge, the third by Théroigne de Mériconrt. 

Towards eleven o'clock, nnder an order brought by 
some man unknown, the immense mass of people put 
itself in motion. At its departure from the BttBtille, 
tho procession waa composed of nearly twenty tbousand 

This troop presented a savage, terrible, and unique 
aspect. Santerre's division was the hest-ordered. There 
were in it a goodly number of uniforme ; and for weap- 
ons they had a fair supply of muskets and bayonets. 
The other two divigions conatituted the army of the 
populace, ragged, lean, and haggard, — after four yeara 
of privation and of bread-scarcity, with three Revolutiou- 
ary yeara among the four. This was the slum from 
which this army had corne forth. 
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They had no guns and no uuiforms. Their veBts were 
in tatters, their blouses torn. Their odd weapons 
were euch as they could light upon in the firat wruthful 
impulse, at the firat oall for defence. There were pikee, 
pitchforks, ruety spears, sabres without hilts, blndes 
fastened to long sticks, carpenters' aies, niasons' ham- 
mers, shoeknives. 

For a standard there was a gibbet, with a dangling 
puppet, to represent the Queen. There was aise an 
ox-head, with an obscène motto înterlaeed with the 
bonis ; and a calf s beart stuck on tbe point of a spit, 
with thô words : Heurt of an Aritioerat / 

Tlieu there were flags witb thèse legends : 

APPROVB THE EDICTB, OB DIE 1 

RECALL TBE PATRIOT COUS CIL ! 

TIRANT, TREMBLE ! THT HOOR SA8 COKE I 

At the corner of the Rue Saint Antoine the multitude 
split into two parts. Santerre and bis National Guarda 
tnarched along the boulevards, — tbe General wearing hia 
uniform os battalion commander. Saint-Huruge rode a 
perfectly capariaoned borse, brougbt bim by an uniuown 
groom, and was baeked by strong muscles from tho 
mark et- pi ace. Théroigne de Méricourt was couched 
on a cannon drawn by bare-armed men. Eotb thèse 
divisions went up the Eue Saint Antoine. They 
ail to go through Place Vendôme and reunite at the 
Feuillant Terrace. 

For three hours this army marched along, drawing 
after it the population of the districts through which 
it passed. It was like torrents which leap and froth 
as they increase in volume. At each crossroad the 
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army grew larder. At each street corner it burst into 
freah foatn. 

The mass of tbe people were sileut ; but at unexpected 
interville the silence was broken by loud clamera. Then 
they eu ng the famous Ça ira of 1793. Little by little, 
thia had changed from a aong of encouragement to one 
of menace. Then niight hâve been heard the ahouta : 
* Long live the Nation ! Hurrah for the People I Down 
with Monsieur and Madame Veto I " 

Long before the vanguard of the column hove in aight, 
the tramp of thia army could be heard, like the noise 
of the inrnaiiiug tiete. From tirae to tîme reaounded the 
aongs, the cries, the hurrahs, as the diataut tempeat 
cornes howling through the air, 

With Santerre'a diviaiou were the people who carried 
the poplar-tree, to be planted ou tbe Feuillant Terrace. 
In Place Vendôme they found a detachment of National 
Guarda barring their passage. Nothing would hâve been 
easier than for thia multitude to crash this detachment 
in its thousand serpentine coils. But no 1 The people 
were ont on a holiday. They wished to laugh, to be 
amused, to terrify Monsieur and Madame Veto. They 
did not wiah to kill anybody. The tree-bearera gave 
up their project of plant ing it on the Feuillant Terrace. 
and went around the palace to aet it ont in the courtyard 
of the old Capuchin Convent. 

For nearly an hour the Aasemhly had been within 
earshot of the noise, whea messengers came from the 
crowd to claim, for thoae whom they repreaented, 
the favor of paaaiug in review before the National 
Deputies. 

Vergniaud moved that the request be granted; but at 
the same tinte be propoaed to aend aiïty Deputies ta 
proteafc the palace. Even the Girondists did not wiah 
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harm to the King and Queen, though they were glad to 
give the m a score. 

One of the Feuillants opposed Vergniaud's motion, on 
the ground that such a précaution would be inaulting 
to the Parisians. Was this objecter secretïy hoping this 
démonstration would end in crime 1 

The admission was voted, and the armed populace 
trom the faubourgs pennitted to défile through the halL 
The doors were soon opened, to give iugress to thirty 
thousand petitionere. The march began at noon and 
vas not over till three o'clock. 

The crowd had now obtained the first part of their 
demand. They had been admitted to the Assembly, 
and their pétition had been read. It ouly remaïned 
for tuera to go to the King, and demand his sanction 
to the decrees about ecclesiastical exiles and the proposed 
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As the Assembly had received the deputation, would 
there be any valid excuse for the King's not receiving 
it 1 The King was certaiuly no greater lord tban the 
Président. When the King came to the Assembly, he 
had no better armchair tban the Présidents, and more- 
orer sat at his left band ! 

The King expreased his willingness to receîve the pé- 
tition by the hands of twenty messengers. The crowd 
did not «pect to enter the Tuileries. They believed the 
committee would go inside, while the crowd marched by 
the Windows. Ail their banners, with the threateniog 
mottees, ail their dismal standards, would be seen by 
the King and Queen through the Windows. 

Ail the gateways leading to the palace were closed. 
In the courtyard and in the Tuileries Gardeo were sta- 
tîoned three régiments of regular troops, two squadrons 
of police, several battalious of the National Guard, and 
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four pièces of artillery. From their Windows the royal 
fauiily could see this apparent protection, and appeared 
correspond ingly tranquiL 

Meanwhile the crowd, still without any evil designs, 
asked to hâve the iron grating opened which separated 
tbem from the Feuillant Terrace. The offiuers on guard 
refueed to open the gâte without au order from the 
King. 

Three city officiais then asked permission to go in and 
ask for aucb. an order. They were allowed to do so. 
Montjoye, author of the "History of Marie Antoinette," 
has recorded their names. They were Bouclier Bené, 
Boucher Saint- Sauveur, and Mouchet. Mouchet was the 
little Justice of the Peace from the Marais District, a 
crippled, misshapen, twisted dwarf, wearing a big trî- 
colored scarf. They were admitted to the palace and 
condncted to the King. Mouchet did the talking. 

" Sire, a body of men are actîug under tho shicld of 
the law. Their actions should arouse no uneasiness. 
Peaceful citizena hâve united ia bringing a pétition to 
the National Asseroblv, and wisb to hold a civic banquet 
in commémoration of the famous oath taken in the 
Tennis Court, in 1789. Theae citizens ask permission 
to enter the Feuillant Terrace. Not only is the gate- 
way closed, but a mounted cannon bars the way. We 
corne to ask that this gateway may be opened, and that 
we may be acoorded a free eutmnce." 

" Monsieur," responded the King, " by your scarf I 
Bee tbat you are a civic ofBcer. It is your duty to see 
that the laws are executed. If you judge it necessary, 
for the évacuation of the Aasembly grounds, let the 
gâte be opened into the Feuillant Terrace, and let the 
citizens go through that terrace, and out by the gâtes 
from the Courtyard of the Stables. Arrange the matter 
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with the Commanding General of the National Gnards: 
and, above ail, see that the public tranquillity is not 
diaturbed." 

The tbree city officiala saluted and withdrew, accom- 
panied by an officer, charged with the duty of confirmmg 
their statement that the order had been givea by the 
King liiriisi-lf. 

The grating was unlocked, and ail tried to crowd 
through it. They were auffbcating. Everybody knows 
how Btilling it 18 in a crowd. The air blazes and 
bruiaes. 

The iron gâte leading to the Feuillant Terrace eracked 
like a wieker acreen. The crowd breathed more freely, 
and diapereed theinaelves over the garden. Tbrough 
Borne neglect the gâte near the stables had not been 
opened. Finding it shut, the visitera turned aaide, and 
marcheil past the National Uuarda, ranged like a hedge- 
row along the front of the palace. 

Then they went out through the gâte leading to the 
pier on the riveraïde. If they wîshed to return to their 
own districts, it was necesaary to recroas the palace 
grounda, tbrough the wickets, and across Place du 
Currou.se]. 

Thèse wickets were shut and guarded ; but the rabble, 
squoezeil, brulsed, and huatled, began to grow irritable. 
On account of thia grumbling the wickets were opened, 
and the crowd apread itself throughont thia great square, 

Then they began to recall the principal affair of the 
day, — the pétition for the K.ing to reinove 
instead of keeping on their way towarda home, they 
reroaiued in Place du Carrousel, — that ia, within the 
rectangular encloaure between the walls of the Tuileries 
and Louvre palaces. 

An bour passed. The populace grew impatient. They 
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might ii3 well hâve gone peacefully boraewarda ; but thia 
waa not the plan of theîr leaders. 

There were a few fellowa who went from group to 
group, saying: "Stay hère ! The King will do what 
you aak ! Don't go home without the Kiag's aanotioa 
to those édicté, or we sball hâve ail thia work to do 
over again I " 

Theae auggeations seemed entirely reaaonable ; but at 
the saoïe time the visitors began to think tbat thia 
famouB approval waa a long time on the way, 

" Wa are hungry ! " waa the gênerai ory. The braad- 
famine had iadeed cea3ed ; but there waa a laek of work 
and money, and however low the priue of bread, it cannot 
be had for nothing. 

Theae people had ail been up aiuce five in the morning, 
manj of them leaving palleta upon winch they had lain 
down hungry the night before. They had ail Btarted out 

— mothera with their children, laborera with their wivea 

— in the vague bope that the King could be persuaded 
to sigD certain decreea, and that ail would go well 
thereafter. 

Now the King did not aeera at ail disposed to sanc- 
tion those edicts. it was a hot day, and the people 
were thirsty. Hunger, thirst, and beat will even make 
doga mad. 

Well, theae poor folka waited, and tried to borrow a. 
little patience ; but they preaently began to ahake the 
iron gatea of tbe palace. 

A city officer can.o into the courtyard, and harangued 
the multitude. 

"Citizens, thia is the royal domicil, and a forcible 
entrance would be a violation of civic rigbts. The King 
ia willing to receive your pétition, but oniy by tbe hauda 
of a score of your representativea." 
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Se- tben, tbe eoauiûeaionen f :t whom tbe crowd b*d 
waitol an hoar, belierâg tbem to be in tbe royal j vea- 
eœe, had ttot jet been întrodoced t*> tbe King t 

Soddenljr a great owtcry vu beard from tbe aide fav 
wda tbe rirer. Santerre and Saict-Huruge were there 
on tbetr horsea, and Tbéroigne on ker cannon. 

" Wbat ire jdtt doing there in front of tbe gratingt* 
Cried f-aint-Huruge. " Why dont you enter!" 

"Sore enough," aaid aérerai fellows in tbe crowd, 
"wby don't we enter t" 

" Can't you eee tbe gâte ia fastened 1 ** exdaimed 
•everal Toicea. 

Tbéroigne leaped from her cannon. "It *8 loaded," sbe 
mià. " Malte the gâte fly open with a cannon-ball ! ** 

Tbe cannon waa brought to bear upon tbe gâte. 

" IV ait ! Wa.it ! " cried two city officiais. " No vio- 
lence t The gâte ehall be opened." In fact they bore 
with a]] their might upon tbe crossbar, wbich heM tbe 
two Jeaves of tbe gâte together, till the boit moved and 
the gâte flew open. 

Tbe rabble rushed tbrough tbe breach. 

Do vou want to know tbe nature of a mob, and wbat 
a turbulent torrent it may becomet 

Well, the mob entered. The cannon, drawn along in 
the rush, was dragged across the courtyard, and eTen 
rolled up the Btepe, till it reacbed tbe top of the 
atairway I 

There eonie municipal officera were in waiting, wearing 
tbeir :-r::trf -. of autbority. 

" What do you mean to do with that cannon 1 " they 
aeked. " à pièce of artillery in tbe King's apartments ! 
Do you think you can get anything out of biai by such 
violence 1 " 

" That '§ true I " responded the intruders, surprised to 
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find they had brought t!ie cannon there ; an d they turaed 
it around, so as to get it downataira again. Tbe axle 
was somebow jammed agaïnst the doorpoat, aud there it 
atood, with ils muzzle directed againat the multitude 
ou t si de. 

" Well, that 'a good ! " ejaculated thoso who were comîng 
in. "Artillery in the King's house!" 

Not knowing how the cannon came there, or that it 
was Théroigne's carriage, they believed royalty had aimed 
this gun at the populace, 

Meanwhile, under orders from Mcmchet, two men, with 
hatchets, were hacking and ehopping the doorpost, and 
Buoceeded in aplitting awny one pièce of it, which was 
lowered tnto the bassement vestibule. 

Thia opération — which was simply intended to liberate 
the cannon, and get it out of the way — sounded as if 
the doore were being hewn down. 

Some two hundred gentlemen came hurryiug to the 
palace, not with any hope of defending it, but beiieving 
the King'B laat daya had corne, and holding themaelves 
ready to die with him. 

Among them were tbe old Marshal de Mouchy ; Mon- 
sieur d'Hervîlly, a commander in the disbanded Constitu- 
tional Guards ; Acloque, commander of the battalion of 
the National Guards frora the Faubourg Saint Marceau ; 
three grenadiers from the Saint Martin Battalion, who 
alone had remaîned at their poata, — Lecrosnier, Bridaud, 
and Gosse ; and alao a man in black, who had once before 
hastened to expose his breast to the asaaasiu's bullet, — 
a man whose advice had always been tbrust aaide, yet 
who came foi'wavd again, in the very day of the danger 
he had tried to avert, to présent himself as a last r 
part between péril and the King. Thia was Doctor 
Gilbert. 
vol. m. — is 
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TheKingand Qoeen, thongh greatly agitated by this 
fearfol noise, became gradumllj nsed ioit.lt tu now 
hal£-past thiee in the afteraoon, and they hoped tfae 
end d tfae day woold rofl along as smoothly as ita 



The royal famOy weve ail together in the King's apart- 
ment. Snddenly tbe noise of tfae axes leached thèse 
looma, rising abore the gnsty damer, which seemed Eke 
tfae distant bowling of the tempesL 

At that moment a man nished into the King's bed- 
room, exclaiming : u 8ire, do not fesve me! I wul be 
fe spo nsf ble for yoor saJety!" 
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CHAPTEE XVIII. 

IX WHIOH THB KING 6KBS TOAT CKDBB CERTAIK CIBCUM- 
BTANCIS ONE HAT PUT THE RED OAF ON HI8 UKA1I 
WTTHOUT BEING A JACOBIN. 

Ters man waa JJoctor Gilbert, who ia only aeen in oui 
hiatory at certain periodiutl distancea, but is sure to 
appear in every great catastrophe of the immenBO drama 
whieh unrolla itaolf bofore us. 

"Ah Dootor, ia it youl What ia going onî" aaked 
the King aud Queen, both at once. 

" This, Sire, — that the palace ia invuded ; and the 
noiae you hear ia made by the populace, who dcmand a 
aight of y ou." 

"Oh Sîre, we '11 never désert you!" said tho Queen 
and Madame Elizabeth, with one breath, 

" Will tho King give me, for a single hour, suoh au- 
thority as a son -cap tain has over hia ahip in a storm 
asked Gilbert. 

"I do give it 1 " eaid the King. 

At this moment Aeloque, a commander of. the Na- 
tional Guard, appeared at the door, — pale, but reaolved 
to défend the King to the very etid. 

"Monaieur," exclaimed Gilbert, "hère ia the King. 
Ile ia ready to follow you. Tako care of hioi!" 

Tlicii Gilbert added, apeakiog to the King ; " Go, 
Sire, go!" 
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"But whatof me!" cried the Queen. "ImustfoIIow 
my husband ! " 

" And I my brother ! " cried Madame Elizabeth. 

*' Follow your brother, Madame ! " said Gilbert to 
Madame Elizabeth ; " but you, Madame, remain hère ! 
he added, addressing the Queen. 

"Monsieur — !" said Marie Antoinette. 

" Sire, Sire ! " cried Gilbert, " in Heaven's naine, beg 
the Queen to trust me, or I cannot be answerable for 
anything." 

"Madame," said Louis, "listen to Monsieur Gilbert's 
advice, and obey his orders if necessary I " Then be 
said to Gilbert ; " Monsieur, will you anewer for the 
safety of the Queen and the Dauphin I" 

"Yes, Sire, or I will die with them! That 
pilot ean promise in the midst of a tempest." 

The Queen tried to mafee oue more effort ; but Gilbert 
stretched out his arma to bar the passage. 

" Madame," he said, " it is you, and not the King, who 
runs the greatest danger, Eightfully or wrongfully, you 
are blaïued for the King's résistance. Your présence will 
expose him to danger, without shielding him. Take upon 
yourBelf the office of the lightning-rod. Tum aside the 
electric stroke, if you oan ! " 

" Then let the stroke fall on me atone, and epare my 
children ! ' 

" I hâve promised the King to save both you and 
them, Madame ! Follow me ! " 

Then turnîng to Madame de Lamballe (who had arrived 
from England a month before, and from Vernon within 
three days, and was again as one of the royal family) 
and to the other ladies of tbe honsehold, he said : 
" Follow us ! " 

The other ladies with the Queen were the 
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de Tarante, tho Princess de la Tré mouille, Madame 
Tourzel, Madame de Mackau, and Madame de la Hoche 
Aymon. 

Gilbert was acquainted with the interior of the palat 
and took his bearings. What he sought was a large 
apartmeut, where ail the world could see and hear. 
This was the firet taak. 

He would put the Queen, her children, and her Iadiea 
behind some rampart, and take his own stand in front 
of it. 

He thought of the Council Chamber, which they could 
reach without paasiug tbrough the corridors. Fortu- 
nately it was still empty. He puahed the Queen, tbe 
children, and the Princess Lara bal le iuto a receased 
window. 

The minutes were ao precious that there was no time 
for words. Already the iutruders wece pounding on the 

He dragged the heavy Council table in front of the 
window, and his rampart waa provided. 

Madame Royale stood on tbe table beside her brotber, 
who was seated. 

The Queen was behind thom. Innocence was to be 
the defence of Ucpopularity. 

Marie Antoinette wished, on the contrary, to place 
herself in front of her children. 

" Ail is as it ahould ho ! " said Gilbert, iri the tone of 
a gênerai commauding a décisive movement. " Now 
don't stir ! " 

As the door was violently ahakon, and he knew that 
there was a wave of women iu that boisterouB sea, he 
said, as he pulled back the boita : " Enter, Citizenessea ! 
Enter, for the Queen and her children are expecttng 
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As soon as the door was opeu the déluge poured in, 
as through s ruptured dike. 

" Where 'a that Auatrian wotnan 1 Where 's Madame 
Veto î " cried five bundred voicea. 

It was an awful moment. Gilbert understood that 
in this décisive hour tbe power bad escaped from tbe 
bands of the men, and passed into tbe banda of tbe 

" Be calm, Madame ! " he aaid to tbe Queen. " I 
need not counsel you to be gentle also i " 

One woman was in advance of tbe others. Her haïr 
was flying, and sbe brandished a sabre. 

8he was fairly brilliant with rage, and perhapa with 
hunger. 

" Wbere 's tbat Aiiatrian mïnxî" sbe cried. "Sbe 
aba'n't die by any hand but mine 1 " 

Gilbert took lier by the arm, and led her in front 
of the Queen. 

" Hère she is 1 " he aaid. 

Tben tbe Queen said, in her aweeteat tonea : " Hâve 
I done you any personal wrong, my daugbtor 1 " 

" None, Madame," replied tbe woman, astoniahed hy 
Marie Antoinette's blended mildneas and majesty, as 
well aa by her beauty. 

" Why do you wisb to kill me, tben 1 " 

"They say you 're leading tbe country to perdition ! " 
atammered the confuaed woman, lowering the point of 
her sword to the floor. 

" Tben you hâve been deceived ! I am the wifo of the 
King of France. l 'm the mother of the Dauphin, — this 
boy hère ! Very well ! l 'm a Frenchwonian, then, and 
shall never aee my own couhtry again. I can neither be 
bappy nor unhaupy, except in France, 
happy whan you loved me ! " 
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The Qneen sighed. 
The youug woman 



cry. 



dropped her sabre and began to 
I did n't know you ! 






Madame ! " ahe 
Pardon me ! I see you're 

" Keep on in this way, Madame ! " whiapered Gilbert, 
" and not only will ymi be «aved, but in fifteen minutes 
ail thèse people will be al your kuees." 

Leaving the Qnesa ni tlio i.are of ttvo or three National 
Guardsmeu, who lind just coine in, aiid of Seeretary of 
War Lajard, who had tot^red with the crowd, Gilbert 
now hastened to fi:id iho King. 

Kia Majesty had encount<-red a nimilar scène. Just as 
he eatared the Œil-de-bœuf, the door-panela were broken 
în, and hayon et-po in ts, spear-heads, and axe-blades were 
thrust through the openings. 

"Open the door!" cried the King. 

"Citizens," said Monsieur d'Hervilly, in a lond voice, 
"you needu't smash the door. The King wishes it 
opened." 

As he spoke, he slipped the boita and turned the 
key; and the door, already balf broken dowu, creaked 
on its hinges. 

Monsieur Acloque and the Duke de Mouchy liad barely 
time to puah the King into the window-recess, while 
several grenadiers, who were there, made haste to pile 
some benohes and chairs in front of him. 

Seeing the crowd rush in with Bhouts and impré- 
cations, the King could not avoid calling out ; " Help, 
gentlemen, help I " 

Four grenadiers drew their swords and placed tliem- 
aelves by his side. " 

" Put up your swords, gentlemen ! " said the King. 
" Only stay by me 1 Tbat 's ail I ttak 1 " 
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A moment more and it wonld hâve been too 
late ! The flash of the sabres seemed like a chal- 
lenge. 

A ragged feltow, with naked arms and foaming at the 
moût h, threw himself towarda the Kiiig. 

" So it 's tbee, is it, Monsieur Veto î " he said ; and he 
tried to stab the Kiug with a blade tied to the end of & 

One of the grenadiers, wbo had not yet replaced bis. 
sabre in its scabbard, despil* the King's order, beat down 
the stick with his weapon. 

By tbat tinie the King had entirely regained his com- 

Poahing the grenadier aaide, he said : " Allow me, 
Mooaiear! Wbat bave I to fear in tbe midst of my 

Taking a step forward, with a dignity of whïch he 
hardiy seenied capable, and a courage to which he had 
hitherto been a étranger, the King presented his breost 
to the weapons aimed against it. 

" SQance ! I wisb to speak ! " exclaînied tbe voice of 
a stentor, in tbe midst of tbe uproar. 

A caution would bave tried in vain to make itaelf 
heard araidst such yells and vociférations, and yet tbe 
tamnlt ceased at the sound of tbis voice. 

It was the voice of Legendre, tbe butcher. He ap- 
proacbed the King near enougb to toueh hîm. A cirde 
was formed aboot them. 

At tbat moment a man appe&red at the onter eitremit y 
of the circle ; and behind Danton's terrible double, as 
Legendre was called, the King saw the pale but calm face 
of Doctor Gilbert. 

A glance from the royal eye asked the question: 
"What hâve you done with the Queen, Monsieur I" 
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and the Doctor'a emile responded ; " She is safe ! : 
The King thanked him with a sign. 

" Monsieur," aaid Legendre, addressing tbe King. 

At thÎB tîtle of Monsieur, which seemed to point a 
spécial insuit, the King turned, as if he had been atung 
by an adder. 

"Ybh, Monsieur! — Monsieur Veto! I'm talking to 
you!" continued Legendre. " Now listeu, for it 'a jour 
business to hear us ! You 're a trieky fellow ! You 'va 
always cheated us, and you '11 cheat us again. But look 
out for yourself! Your raeaaure is almost Ml, and the 
people are tired of being yonr playthiogs and victinia." 

" Very well, l 'm listening I " said the King. 

" So mucb the better ! Do you know what we 're hère 
afterl We 're hère to demand your signature to the 
decrees ahout the priests and tbe camp, and also tbe 
recall of your old Councillors. — îlere'a our pétition!" 

Legendre unfolded a paper which he drew from hîa 
pocket, and recited the same threateuîug pétition whicb 
had already been read that day to tbe Aasembly. 

The King listened, his eyes fixed on the reader. 
Wben it was finisbed, he said, without any émotion, — 
at least, any that was apparent : " I shall do, Monsieur, 
whatever tbe laws and the Constitution order me to 
do!" 

" Oh, yes I " said a voiee. " That 'a your great war- 
horse, the Constitution ! — the Constitution of '91, which 
lets you muddle tbe whole machine, tie France to the 
whipping-post, and give the AuBtriana tirae to corne 
awallow us up." 

The King turned iu the direction of thia new 
he underatood that thîa meant a still graver attack. 

Gilbert also made a movenaent, and laid his hand 
the shoulder of the last speaker. 
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" I hâve seen you before, m_y frieud ! " said the Kiog. 
" Wbû a re you 1 " 

He spoke with curiosity, rather than with fear, al- 
tbough the man's face bespoke a resolnte and formidable 
character. 

" Yes, you hâve seen me before, Site ! You hâve now 
eeeo me tbrice, — once on yonr «ay back from Ver- 
sailles, on July 16, 1789 ; again at Varennes, a year ago. 
The other time, Sire, — hère ! Sire, recall my naine ! I 
bave a name of sinister imporL They call me Billot ! " 
(the btock.) 

At this moment the noise redoublai. 

A man armed with a pike tried to dart it at the 
King ; but Billot graaped the weapon, wrenched ït from 
the assassin's bande, and broke it over his knee. 

" No assassi nations ! " he said. " Only one weapon 
lias any right to toueh that man, — namely, tbe Law ! 
They say there was once a King of England who had 
his head eut off, by the légal sentence of the people 
whoin he had betrayed. His name sbould be known to 
thee, Louis. Don't forget it 1 " 

" Billot ! " murmured Gilbert. 

" Oh, you 've done well enough ! " aaid Billot, shaking 
his head ; " but tbat man will be tried as a traitor, and 
condemned ! " 

" Yes, as a traitor ! " cried a hundred voices. " Traitor ! 
Traitor ! Traitor ! " 

Gilbert threw himself between the King and his 
adversariee. 

" Fear nothiag, Sire 1 " said be, " but try, by eome 
open act, to give thèse furious men a little satisfac- 

The King took Gilbert's baud, and pressed it 
heart. 
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" Ton see I fear nothing ! " he aaid. " Thia morning 
I receîved the hcily sacrement. Lut tlieni do with me 
what tbey pleaae I As to the outward aigu you wiah 
me to give — WoU, aee hère t How does thia pleaae 
youl» 

As he ceased speaking, the King snatched a red cap 
from the head of a aans-culotte, and placed that red cap 
on his own head. 

The crowd broke into immédiate applause. " Long 
live the King ! Hurrah for the Nation ! " shouted 
everybody. 

One man niade his way through the jain, and ap- 
proached the King. In his hand thia man carrîed a 
wine-bottle. 

!"If thou loveat the people aa thou aayeat, Fatty Veto, 
prove it by driuking thia to their health ! " he aaid, 
offeriug the bottle to the King. 

"Don't drink, Sire!" aaid a voice. " Perhapa the 



" Drink, Sire. I '11 be responsible I " aaid Gilbert. 

The King took the bottle. 

"To the health of the people!" he aaid, and drank 

Again huzzas for the King resounded. 

"Sire," aaid Gilbert, "you hâve nothing more to fear. 
Let me return to the Queen." 

" Go I " aaid the King, preaaing the Doctor'a hand. 

As Gilbert went ont, Isnard and Yergniaud eame in. 
Tbey had eome thither from the Asaembly, in order to 
make a bedge about the King with their popularity, — 
and with their bodiea, if need be. 

" The Kingl " they asked. 

Gilbert pointed him ont, and the two Deputiea went 
towurds him. 
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In order to reach the Queen, Gilbert had to ] 
through several rooms, ami among othera the King'a 
bedroom. The people had taken possession of ït. 

" Ah ha ! " said some men, sîtting down on the royal 
bed. " Gracions 1 Fatty Veto has a better bed than 

There waa nothing alarming about this sort of talk. 
The first effervescence had subsided. 

Gilbert tranquilly rejoiued the Queen. As he entered 
the salon where he had left her, he threw a hasty glai 
about him and breathed more freely. 

Sbe was atill in the same place. The little Dauphin, 
like his father, had donned a red cap 

A great noise arose in the next room, which drew Gil- 
bert's attention towards the door. This noise was oauaed 
by the approach of Santerre. This colossus came into 
the hall. 

" Oh ho ! The Anstrian Woraan is hère, then! " San- 
terre ex daim éd. 

Gilbert crosaed the hall diagonally, walked straight np 
to him, and said : " Monsieur Santerre 1 

Santerre turned. " Ah, U 's Doctor Gilbert ! " he cried 
joyfully. 

" Who haa not forgotten that you were one of those 
who opened the doors of the Bastille for him. — Let me 
présent you to tbe Queen, Monsieur Santerre ! 

" To the Queen 1 Présent me to the Queen 1 " growled 
the brewer. 

" Yea, to the Queen ! Do yon r 

"No, on my word ! " said Santerre. " I waa going to 
présent myBelf on my own account, but since you are 
hère, why — 

" I know Monsieur Santerre already," said the 
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"I know that during the famine be fed half the Fau- 
bourg Saint Antoine ! " 

Santene pause d in astonishment. 

Me glanced in a somewhat uonfused way at the 
Dauphin, and seeing the aweat rumiing in great drops 
down the little fttllow'H cheeka, he caUed to those ncat 
the table : " Take off his cap. Can't you see you 're 
suffocating the little chapl" 

The niotber thanked him with a look. 

Then leanîug on the table, and bendîng towards ber, 
the sturdy Fleming said, in a low voice : " You bave 
very awkward friends, Madame. I know tbose who 
coutd serve you better ! " 

Au heur afterwards the crowd had ail melted away, and 
the King, accompanied by his aister, entered the room 
where the Queen and tbeir childreu were expeeting him. 

The Queen ran to him, and threw herself at his feet. 
The cbildren grasped his hands. 

They ail embraced one auother, as might a rescued 
family after a shipwreck. 

Only then did the King rememher tbat he had the red 
cap still on his head. "Ah, I had forgotten that!" he 
criud ; and crushing it in bis band with disgust, he threw 
it far away. 

A young artillery officer, hardly twenty-two years old, 
witnessed this whole scène from outaide, as be leaued 
against a tree on the edge of tha pond. Tbrough the 
Windows he saw ail the périls the King had encomitered, 
ail the humiliations heaped upon him. When he saw 
this incident of the red cap, he could no longer hold bis 
peace. 

" Ob I " he raurmured. " If I only had twelve hun- 
dred men and two cannou l 'd very soon relieve that 
poor Eing of ail thèse boodlums ! " 
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As he had neîther the twefoe handred men nor 
hts two pièces of aitflkrj, wà ss he eoold no longer 
besr the m^bX of this offiensÎTe spectacle, be went 

Tbis joong offieer was Napoléon Bonaparte» 




CHAPTER XIX. 



Thb évacuation of the Tuileries waa as quiet and penaire 
M ita invasion had been noiay and terrifying. Surprised 
at tha meagre résulta of their day's work, the riotera 
begau to say to one anotber : " We got nothing I We 
sball hâve to go bii.uk agaiu ! " 

Thoae who thought they foreaaw what would happen, 
judged Louis Sixteeiith by hia réputation. They remem- 
bered how tbe King appeared at Varennes, «lad like a 
lackey. They propheaied that at the firat alarm Louis 
would hide in nome cloaet, under a table, or behind a 
ourtaiu ; that aomebody would atab him by accident ; 
and then get himself off by saying "How nowl A ratî" 
as Hamlet Baya iu the play, when he slays old Polonïue 
behind the arras, thinking it is his uucle, the tyran t of 
Denmnrk. 

It bad turned out quite otherwise with Louis. Never 
«as the King so calra. Nay, more I Ne ver bad he been 
BO great. 

The insuit had been tremeridoua ; but it had not 
Eurpasaed his reBÎgnation. Hia timîd nrmnesa, if one 
may so speak, needed ta be excited: aud in the beat 
it waa tempered like steeL 
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Elevated by the desperate circumstances amid which 
be stood, for five hours he snw hatchets gleam above 
his head, and lances, swords, bayonets recoil beforo bis 
breaat, — and ail tliis without growing pale. No gênerai 
in ten battles, howsoever bloody, evar incurred more 
danger than had confronted bim du ring the tedious 
onflow of thftt riot. 

The Théroignes, the Saint-Huruges, the Lazonakis, the 
Fournie™, the Verrières, ail thèse murderous demona, 
set ont with the positive détermination of killing tho 
King j but hia unerpectcd dignity, in the midst of 
tbe stress and storm, made the pociards drop from their 
bands. 

If a aacred word may be used io sucb a connection, 
tbia was the passion of Louis the Sixteenth. £<xe homo f 
(Behold the Man I) was Pilate'a exclamation about Jeans, 
when tbe Messiah waa led forth crowned with thorua. 
This phrase might be repeated of Louis, when hia head 
waa eocircled with that bateful red cap. As Jésus, in 
the midst of insulta and injuries, still aaid in epirit, 
" I am yonr Messiah I " so Louis, in the midst of outrage 
and obloquy, never for au instant ceased to say, by 
word or nianner, " I am your King ] " 

This is whut had bappened. It was the expeotatioa 
of the Eevolutionary transcendentalists, on forcing the 
gâtes of the Tuileries, that only the trembling and inert 
ghost of royalty would be found on the olher aide. To 
their great surprise they encountered the spirit of the 
Middla Ages, erect and living. For an instant the two 
oppoaing prineiples were seen face to face. One waa like 
the wtting suu. Tbe otber was risiug in the east, Tbia 
waa as startling as if we abould see another aun shining 
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Lwas as startnng as u we SDoma see anoiner aun snining 
in the 8ky, ère one had sunk to its rest. Tbere was aa 
rouch grandeur and ipleudor Îq tbe one as in tbe otber. 
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as much faith and epirit in the importunîty of the popu- 
lace aa iti the royal tenacity. 

Royaliste were dehghted. Oa the whole, tbe vietory 
vas on their skie. 

Commanded bo TÎolently to ohey the Assembly, instead 
of siguing eue of the two decrees, — the one relative to 
a volunteer encampineut, — aa he had been ready to do, 
the Kîng now made «p his mitid to veto both, knowing 
that he ran no more risk in rejecting both thau in reject- 
ing one. 

On that fatal Twentieth of Juoe, royalty aank so low 
that it seemed to touch bottom, bo that henceforth it 
oould not îielp rising again. In faut affaira began to 
take this direction. 

On June 21, the neit day, the Assembly voted that 
never again shotild an armed poase of citizens be allowed 
to cross ita threshold. This was a diaavowal — or better, 
a condemnation — of the npriaing of the prev ions day. 

On tbe evening of the twentieth, Mayor Pétion vent 
to the Tuileries, immediately after the hostilities were 

" Sire," he eaid to the King, " I hâve only just n 
heard of your Majesty's situation." 

" That 's atrange," said the King ; " for it haa lasted 
long enough ! " 

On the very next day Constitutinnalists, Royaliste, 
and Feuillants ail united in demandingof the Assembly 
a proclamation of martial law. Everybody knew what 
the first proclamation of martial law bronght about, on 
July 17, 1791, the year hefore. 

Thia proposai waB said to be founded on the discovery 
of new cabala. 

Pétion hastenad to the Assembly. He declared that 
snch cabals had never existed. He was willïng ta 
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answer for the tranquillity of Paris, sa martial law 
not proclaimed. 

At the close of the session, about eight in the evening, 
Pétion went to the Tuileries, to réassure the King as to 
the peaceful condition of the capital. He was accom- 
panied by Sergent, — Sergent, who was a copperplate 
engraver, a brother-in-law of Marceau, a metnber of the 
City Council, and one of the Commission ers of Police. 
Two or three other city officiais went with them. 

As they crossed the Carrousel Courtyard they were 
insulted by certain Enights of Saint Louis, Constitutions! 
Gu&rds, and National Guards who were there. ration 
was personally attacked. Despite the officiai scarf which 
he wore, Sergent was struck in the breast and face, and 
finally knocked down with a blow of the fist. 

Hardly were they întroduced, when Pétion saw that 
they were in for a contest. 

Marie Antoinette latmehed upon him sueh arrows as 
the eyes of Maria Thereea might bave diacharged. Her 
eyes were like two raya of défiance and scorn, two ter- 
rifie flashes of lightning. 

The King knew what had taken place at the Asaembly, 
and said : " Well, Monsieur Pétion, you fancy that peace 
is re-established in our capital, do yon t " 

"Tes, Sire. The people hâve mode their wants known 
to you, and now they are peaceful and satisfied." 

"Confess, Monsieur," said the King, plunging at once 
into the combat, " that yesterday's pièce of work was a 
great scandai, and that your munieipality neither did 
what it should nor what it could." 

" Sire, the city did its duty. Public opinion must bo 
the judge of that ! " 

"Say the entire country, Monsieur t " 

"The city need not fear the national judgment." 
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" Wbat ia the présent condition of Paris t " 

"Quiet!" 

" That is n't true I * 

" Sire — ! " 

" Hold your tongue ! " 

"A magistrate of the people haa no ueed to hold Lis 
tongue, espeuiitlly when doing his duty and apeaking the 
truth." 

" That 'a enough ! Take yourself off! " 

Pétion bowed and weut out. The King wae ao irri- 
tante, his face wore auch an eipresaion of deep anger, 
that even the Queen — excitable woman and fiery ama- 
zon aa ahe waa — became fuirly alarmed. 

When Pétion had disappeared, she said to Rcedereri 
"My God, don't you think the King haa been too chol- 
eric, and that this haate will put him at loggerheads with 
the Pariaiaaal" 

" Madame," answered Rcederer, "no one ahould be dis- 
turbed becauae the King imposes silence upou one of his 
subjects who faila in proper respect." 

The next day the King wrote to the Asaembly, com- 
plainiug of this profanation of royalty, — of the royal 
palace and person. 

Tbea he issued a proclamation to his people. He said 
he had two peoplea, — those who had made tbe diaturb- 
ance on June 20, and those to wbom he complained of 
this disturbance. On June 24 their Majesties held a 
review of tbe National Guard, and were enthuaiaatically 



On the same day the TJirectory of Paria auspended the 
Mayor. What had inspired such audacityl Three daya 
later the mat ter waa understood. 

Lafayette came away from hia army with a siugle 
office r, and on June 27 reacbed Paris, and went to tbe 
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house of his frieod Rochefoucauld. Durïng the nïght 
the Constitutionalists, Feuillants, and Eoyalista irere duiy 
ootiSed, and they planned to pack the gaUeries the neit 

On tbat day Lafayette presented bimaelf at the Assem- 
bly. Tarée aalroes of applause welcomed him, but they 
were loat in the murmure of the Girondista. It was easy 
to see that the session was to be painfuL 

Lafayette was certaiuly one of the bravest mea who 
ever lived, but bis bravery was not foolhardy. Rarely 
does it bappen tbat a truly brave man ia audaciously 
foolhardy as welL 

Lafayette fully comprebended the danger to whïch he 
was expoaed. Fighting single-handed against ail otheis, 
he waa about to stake the remuant of bis popularity. If 
that waa lost, he should perïsh with it. If he won, he 
might save the Kiug. 

This waa tbe more magnanimons on bis part, because 
he kuew tbe King'a répugnance and the Queen's hatred 
towards himself. Her Majesty had virtually said 
wonld rather periah through Pttion, than be saved by 
Lafayette." 

Perhaps be had corne hîther to gratify the brarado of 
Home subaltern, rather than to meet a challenge. 

Thirteen days earlier he had written both to the Kiug 
and the Assembly, — to the King, to encourage hia ré- 
sistance, to tbe Assembly, to warn it against continuai 
attacks on the Crown. 

" He ia insolent enougb, strrrouuded by bis troops ! '■ 
aaïd a Toice. " We ahall aee if he 'Il talk tbe same way 
hère among us I " 

Thèse words had been reported to Lafayette în his 
camp at Maubeuge. Perhaps they were tbe true 
of his journey to Paris. 
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Amid applause from one side, but also amid grnans 
from the other, ho crossed tbe hall and ascended the 
rostrum. 

" Gentlemen ! I hâve been reproached wïth writing 
my letter of the Sixteeuth of June in my camp. It 
therefore devolves upon me tu protest againat tlii.s im- 
putation of cowardicB, by coming out from bebind the 
honorable bulwark with which the affection of my troops 
encircleB me, and presentmg myaelf alone at your bar. 
A still more imperative motive caîls me hither. The 
outrages of the Twentietb of June hâve roused tbe in- 
dignation of ail our beat citizeus, aud espeeially of the 
army. The officers, Bubaltems, and privâtes bave but 
one opinion about it. From ail tbe military divisions I 
hâve reeeived assurances of dévotion to the Constitu- 
tion and opposition to partiaanship. I bave checked 
thèse manifestations of loyalty. I hâve charged myself 
witb tbe duty of expressing to you the gênerai senti- 
ment. I speak to you onty as a citizen, however. It 
is time to guarantee the stability of the Constitution, 
to eusure the freedom of the National Assembly and 
the King, as well as the King's dignity. I beg the 
Assembly to treat the exceasos of the Twentieth of 
June as treasonable crimes against his Majesty, to 
adopt efficacious measurea for compelling respect to Con- 
Btitutional authority, — espeoîally yours aud the King's, 
.— and to give tbe army some assurance tbat the Con- 
stitution will not be diagraced at home, virile brave 
Frenchmen are pouring out their bîood for its defeuce 
at the frontiers." 

Guadet rose slowly, as he saw tbat Lafayette was 
approaching his pemratiou. In the midst of cordial 
applause the sharp-tougued Giroudist orator lifted his 
hand as a sign that he meant to reply. When the 
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Girondiets wished to shoot an arrow tipped 
casra and irouy, it was Guadet to whom the bow was 
eutrusted ; aud Guadet needed only to draw a dart at 
random frora hls qui ver. Hardly had tbe echoee of 
applause died away before the Sound of hia résonant 
Toice was heard. 

" The moment I saw Monsieur Lafayette," so he began, 
"a very consoling ideu otfered itself to my inind. I said 
to niyself, that evideinly we had no more foreign enemies, 
that the Austrians were doubtleas vanquished ; for hère 
was Monsieur Lafayette, to annouuce the news of his 
viotory and their destruction. This illusion was short- 
lived. Our enemies are still the same 1 Our eiternal 
périls hâve not changed I Nevertheless, Monsieur La- 
fayette is in Paris. He constitutes himself the organ of 
the worthy fellows in the arnay. Who are thèse honest 
fellowsl What chance hasthe aroiy bad for délibération î 
First of ail, let Lafayette show us hia leaveof absence." 

At this speech the Girondists felt the wind shifting to 
theîr qnarter ; and hardly was bis roouth closed, when « 
thunder of applause broke forth. 

One Deputy rose and said, without ascending the tri- 
bune: " Gentlemen, you forget to whom you speak, and 
yon forget the question at issue. You forget that this is 
Lafayette 1 Lafayette is the eldest son of French Liberty. 
Lafayette has sacrifteed his fortune, his tilles, hia life to 
the Révolution." 

" Hold on I " cried a soice. " You 're pronouncing hîs 
funeral elegy I " 

"Gentlemen," said Ducos, "freedom of discussion is 
hindered by the présence on the floor of one who does not 
belong to the Assembly." 

"That 's Ilot ail!" said Vergniaud. "This geni 
has forsaken his post in the face of the enemy. It 
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to him, not to the simple field-marBhal whom lie has 
left in his place, that Lie division of the army ia coq* 
fided. We kiiow that Lafayette has left hii post without 
a furlough ; and if he has left hia post without a furlough, 
let him be arrested and tried as a déserter." 

" That ia the point of rny question," aaid Gnadet, " and 
1 second Vergniaud's motion." 

"Secoudedt Seconded ! " cried ail tbe Girondista. 

"Call the roll ! " aaid Gensonné. 

The roll-call gave Lafayette'a friende a majority of ten, 

Like the populace on Jiine 20, Lafayette had dared too 
much or too little. It waa one of the sort of victoriea 
which ruade Pyrrhus bitterly lament the losa of half hia 
army. " One more aucb. victory, and I am lost ! " aaid 
the Roman gênerai. 

Like Fe'tioD, alien Lafayette left the Asaembly he re- 
ported himself to the King. He waa received with a 
inilder face, but with a cankered heart. 

Lafayette had saerificed for the King and Queen more 
than hia life. He bad aacrificed hia popularity. Thia was 
the third time be bad ruade this offering, more precious 
than any aovereign can beBtow, The firat time waa at 
Versailles, in October, 1789. Tbe second time was at tbe 
Champ de Mare, in July, 1701. The third time waa on 
thia very day. 

Lafayette had one last hope. It waa this hope whîcb 
made him espouse the aide of his aovereign. 

The next day he would witneaa a review of the National 
Guarda with the King. He could not doubt tbe enthu- 
aiaam inapired by the présence of their old commander. 
Profiting by this influence, Lafayette would march upon 
the Aasembly, and put the Girondiata under arreat. 
During the tumnlt the King ahould flee to the 
at Maubeuge. 
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Tbis woold be a bold more, but in tfae pne&t condi- 
tion of thmgs it woold be •are. 

Unfaappûj Danton went to Pëtion's lodginge at tkree 
m tbc ■aornin^ to notifr him of tfae arfaerne. Ai daj- 
break Pétîon eoratermanded tfae rerîew. 

Wbo bad faetrajed La&jette and tfae KîbçI The 
Queen! Had afae not already dedared that she woold 
mtfaer perish tfaroogfa somebody else than be aroed by 
La&jette! Tins afae aided tfae Fates. She «as to 
perish through Dantoofs i aa irui nentantT. 

At tfae faomr vhen tfae reriev vas to take place, La- 
ssjette qoittad Paris and retarned to tfae aznnr. He had 
sjotjhoverav grren np afl hope of saring tfae King. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

VEBGN1AUD W1LL SPBAK. 



Lafatbtte'b victory — a dubïoua victory, followed by a 
retreat — had oue singular result. It floored tbe Royal- 
ists, who were supposed to be tbe grimera, while it puffed 
up the Girondiats, who were auppoaed to be defeated. It 
aîded them by revealiug the précipice over which tbey 
were li aille to t'ai!. 

If tbero bttd been lésa animosity in Marie An toilette 1 s 
heart towarda Lafayette, the Girondiata might hâve been 
forthwith suppressed. 

The Court waa not to be allowed time to repair tbe 
error it had committed. It waa neceaaary to renew 
the force and tendeucy of the Revolutionary ouïrent, 
whoae course had been temporarily atemmed, and turned 
backward towarda its source. Every one sought for the 
beat method, and ail thought they had found it ; but 
aa faat as each metbod waa discuaaed, ita inefficieney waa 
aeen, and tbat spécial plan waa relinquished. 

Madame Roland, the aoul of the part y, wiahed for the 
évolution of Borne grand commotion in the Aaaembly. 
Who oould bring about such a commotion 1 Who could 
atrike such a blowî — Vergniaud ! 

Wby waH Achillea sulking in hia tent 1 or, ratber, why 
was Rinaldo waudering in Annida'a bowerî He waa in 
love. It is difficult to hâte when one ia in lovel 

Vergniaud loved the beautiful Madame Simon Can- 
deille, the actresa, poetcsa, and muaician, Hia frienda 
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would aometimea look for hîm two or three days without 
meeting him. At last tlicy wonld fmd him lying at tbe 
feet of this charmiug woman, one hand reeting on her 
lap, the otber aweeping listlesaly her harpatrings. Every 
night, in the orchestra of the théâtre, he waa 011 hand to 
applaud the woman whom he had adored ail day. 

One eventng two Deputiea left the Assembly in des- 
peration. Yergniaud's inaction alarmed them, ou ae- 
eount of France. Thèse niembera were Grangeneuve 
and Chabot 

Grangeneuve was a Bordeaux advocate, the fiiend and 
rival of Vergniaud, and like him a Deputy from the 
Gironde. 

Chabot waa an unfrocked capuchin, the anthor, or one 
of the authora, of tbe " Catechism for Sans Culottes," a 
vork which spriukled royalty and religion with the gall 
he had seereted in the cloister. 

Grangeneuve, sober and pensive, walked along by Cha- 
bot's Ride. Aa Chabot looked at hia colleague, he thought 
he could see in his face the shadow of his thoughts. 

" What art thou dreamiug abont î " aaked Chabot. 

"I am tbinking that ail thèse loiterera enervate the 
Nation aud kill the Révolution." 

"Ah! Dost thou thitik aoî" replied Chabot, with 
the saturnine laugh habituai to him. 

"I am thiukiug," continued Grangeneuve, "that if 
the people give royalty much more time, the people will 
be loet." - 

Chabot again emitted his harsh laugh. 

"I am thinkiug," continued Grangeneuve, "that there 
ia only one certain hour for révolutions, — that those 
who let this one opportunity escape them will never find 
it again, and m us t. later he held to a strict account by 
God and poeterity." 
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" Thou believeat God and posterity will hold us ac- 
countable for our procraati nation and inaction 1 " 

"Ifearao!" 

After a silence Grangeneuve resumed : " See hère, 
Chabot, I hâve a conviction. It is tbis, — that the 
people are disheartened by tbis last check, and tbat they 
will not be raïsed from their diacomfiture without some 
powerful lever, without some saiiguinary iucentive. They 
need a chalice of rage or fright, from which to quaff re. 
doubled energy." 

" How can they get this fit of wrath and fear 1 " aaked 
Chabot. 

" That 'a wbat I 'm cogitatïng," said Grangeoeuvej 
" and I believe l 'va found the secret." 

Chabot drew nearer. By the intonation of his com- 
panion's voice, be knew tbere waa something painful to 
be suggested. 

"But," oontinued Grangeneuve, "can I find a man 
sufficiently capable, and poaseasing sufficient résolution, 
to carry out the plan ï " 

" Speak out 1 " said Chabot, with a firmneaa of accent 
which left no doubt in his colleague's mind. " I am 
capable of doing anything, to deatroy those whom I 
hâte ; and I hâte kinga and priesta." 

" Well," said Grangeneuve, looking cautioualy up and 
down the street, " I find there bas always beeu innocent 
blood «hed at the cradîing of ail révolutions, from the 
suicide of Lucretia to the bebeading of Sidney. For 
statesraen, révolutions are theoretical ; but for the popu- 
lace, they are revengeful. If the multitude are urged 
to the point of vengeance, they muât hâve a victim. 
That victim the Court witbholds. Very well, then, iet 
us sacrifice ourse! ves to the cause." 

"I do not underatand." 
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"Well, ît is neadful for one of us — one well known, 
energetïc, upright — to fall beneath Royalist blowa." 
" Go on I " 



" Go on I 

" The man who falls ruust be a mernber of the National 
Aaaerably, so that the Assembly aiay take retalistion into 
ita owu handa. The victim muBt lw myaelf !" 

"But the Royaliste will not injure tbee, G rangea eu ve 1 
They'll take eapeeial care not to l" 

"I fcnow it I That 's why I say we muât find a man 
of great détermination." 

"What forl" 

" To kiU me ] " 

Chabot recoiled a Btep ; but Grangeneuve grasped him 
by the arm and aaid: "Chabot, juet now thou hast 
boasted thyself capable of doing auything to deatroy 
what thou hatest. Art thon capable of aaaasainating 
meî" 

The monk w as speech] eas ; but Grangeneuve continued : 
* My oratory ia nothing. My lîfe ia useleas to Liberty ; 
while my death, on the other haud, may be profitable 
to her. My corpse will be the standard of insurrection, 
and I tell tbee — " 

He paused. Then, with a véhément geature, he ex- 
tended bis hand towards the Tuileries, and said : " That 
palace, and thoae whom It cou tains, muât diaappear 
a cyclone." 

Chabot looked at Grangeneuve, and trembled with 
admiration. 

" Well ï " insisted Grangeneuve. 

"Well, sublime Diogenes, blow out thy lantern. The 
man is found I * 

" Very well 1 Let us so arrange that the whole affair 
oay be over this evening, Tô-uight I will promenade 
1 alone hère," — they were opposite the wickets of the 
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Louvre,— "in the most deserted and gloomy part of the 
ueighborhood. If thou fearest lest tby faand iail thee, 
bring two other Patriots. I will make this aigu, so that 
I may be recognized." 

Aa he spoke Grangeneuve raiaed both arma, and then 
contîniied: " Tbey mnat stab me, and I promise thee I 
will fall without a cry." 

Gbabot wiped bia forehead witb Lia haudkerchief. 

" In tbe daylight my body will be fonud. Th« Court 
will be blamed. Tbe indignation of the people will do 
tbe reat." 

" Very well, let it be to-night 1 " and tbe makera of 
tbia strange compact shook banda and separated. 

Graugeueuve went home to make hie will, which he 
dated a yaar back, at Bordeaux. 

Chabot went to dinner at a restaurant in the gardena of 
tbe Palais Boyal. After dinner be went to a entier'» 
and bougbt a knife. As he left tbe cutler's, lus gaze fell 
npon the théâtre poatera. Candeille waa to play. The 
monk therefore knew where to find Vergniaud. 

Chabot went to tbe Comé'die Française, which waa 
only a few roda away, went up to the beautiful aotress's 
dresaîng-room, and found there her usual admirera, 
Vergniaud, Tafma, Chéuier, Dugazon. She was to ap- 
pear in two pièces. Chabot remained till the end of 
the performance. 

When the playa were over, when the beautiful player 
reaumed her usual dress, and Vergniaud stood ready to 
conduct her to the Rue Richelieu, where she lived, 
Chabot atepped into tbe carriage behind hia colleague. 

"Tou hâve somethmg to say to me, Chabot?" aakcd 
Vergniaud, who at once saw that the oapnchin had aotue 
spécial buaraeaa with him. 

" Yes 1 but be eaay, for it won't take long." 



. 
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" Speak at once, then." 

Chabot putled out his watch, a&ying, as he did so; 
"It'a not yet tïme ! " 

"And when wîll it be time 1 " 

" At midnight." 

The lovely Candeille trembled at tbia mysterious dia- 
logue, and murmured: "Oh, Monsieur!" 

" Réassure yourself," aaid Chabot. " Vergniaud bas 
iiothing to fear; only his country needa him." 

The carriage rolled along towards the actresa's dweU 
ling-bouse. The lady and both men remaiued eileat- 
At Candeille's door Vergniaud asked : " Will you go in. 
Chabot 1" 

"No ; yoo must corne with me," 

"My God, whither will you take himî" asked the 



" Some two bnndred roda from bere. In fifteen min- 
utes he will be back again ! I promise you that I " 

Vergniaud pressed the haud of his lovely mïstreas, 
made ber a reaasuring siga, and went away with Chabot, 
through the Rue Traversière. Then they crossed the 
Rue Saint Honoré, and took tbe Rue de l'Echelle. At 
the corner of tbat street tbe monk placed bis hand on 
Vergniaud'» ehoulder, and called his attention to a tnan 
who waa walking along beside the lonely wall» of the 
Louvre. 

" Seeat tbou t " he asked of Vergniaud. 

"Whatï" 

"Thatman!" 

"Tea," aaid tbe Girondist. 

« Well, tbat 's our oolleague, Grangeneuve.*' 

" What 's he doing there 1 " 

"Waitingl"* 

"What fort" 
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•* For somebody to kill him." 
" To kill him 1" 



And who ia to kill him 1 ** 



Vergniaud looked at Chabot as he would hâve looked 
at a m ad m an. 

"Remember Sparta, remember Rome, and then lis- 
ten 1 " aaid Chabot. 

Then he related the whole atory. As the monk went 
on, Vergniaud lowered his bead. He realized how far 
he waa inferîor — amorous lion and effeminate leader that 
he was — to that earneat Republican, who, like Deciue, 
only asked for a gulf into which he could throw himeelf, 
in order to aave his country, 

"Very well," he said, " I want tbree daya in which to 
prépare my oration." 

"And in three daya — 1" 

"Rest eaay ! In three daya I ahall either be bruised 
against the idol, or I ahall overturn it 1 " 

"I hâve thy word, Vergniaud 1™ 

"Yea!" 



ai" 



e need of thee at présent. 



" It is tbe pledge of a 

" Of a Republiean ! " 

"Very well! I hâve 
Go and comfort thy 

Vergniaud retraced hia atepa to the Rue Richelieu. 
Chabot kept on towarda Grangenenve, who, aeeing a 
man coming towarda him, retreated towarda the d&rk- 
est angle. Chabot followed him. 

Grangeneuve atopped at tbe foot of the wall, becauae 

could go no farl.lier. Chabot approacbed him. Grange- 
neuve tnade the aign agreed npon, by raising hia arma. 
Then he atood still, like Chabot. 



llCUVf 

Then 
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44 Well, what hinders thee 1 Strike ! " 

" It 's useless ! " said Chabot. " Our Vergniaud is to 
speak." 

"So be it!" said Grangeneuve, with a sigh; "but 1 
fancy the other meaus would be best ! " 

How could royalty possibly confond against such idgd 
as thèse? 



1 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



IT was time for Vergniaud to décide. Perila were 
incroaaiug at home and abroad. 

Ah to foreign affaira, the CouncU of Ambassadors, at 
Ratiabou, uuauûnouBly refused to ackuowledge tho Freneh 
Mini a ter. 

Eugland, wbo called herself France'a friend, waa 
cruitiug an immense force. 

The Princes of the German Empire, wbo boaated 
of their neutrality, wore eecretly adiuitting the cncmy 
into their terri tory. 

The Duke of Baden atlowed the Auatrians to enter 
Kehl, wbich waa only a league from Straaburg. 

In Flanders it waa worae yet. Luckner va» a deaf 
old dotard, who managud to connteract ail the plana of 
Dumouriez, — the only level-headed man, though not 
a genius, whom France bad placed face to face with 
the foe. 

Lafayette belonged to the Court party, and his laat 
undertaking .tlmwed that the Aaeembly — that is to aay, 
Franco — eould not dépend npon him. 

Lastly Binon, though oourageoua and loyal, waa dia- 
couraged by former reversée, aud was only prepared to 
wage a défensive warfare. 

So mucb for outBÎde affaira. 

At home Alsace waa londly elamoring for arma ; but 
the War Secretary, who waa of tbe Court party, took 
caro not to aend what was wanted. 
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In the South, a lieutenant-général, belonging ta tbe 
princely partj, was the (Jovernor of Lower Languedoc 
and Céveonee, and acknowledged the authority of the 
local «obi lit j'- 
Ai a towu in the "West, it was announced at the 
conclusion of Mass, by a simple peasaut named Allan 
Redeler, that an arroed gathering of the friends of 
royalty would be held in a neigbboring chapel. Five 
hundred peaaants came at the first call, Thus were the 
Chouans planted in Vendée and Brittany. They only 
needed time to grow. 

From nearly ail the departments of the kingdom came 
Counter-Revolutionary audresses. 

The danger was imminent, portentoue, and great, — 
80 great that it wns no longer individu aïs alone who were 
in péril, but the country. Though not spoken publicly, 
thèse words were everywbere whispered : "The country 
is in danger 1 " 

The Assenably waited. Chabo ind Grangeneuve gave 
out word that in three daya Vergù.^tud would speak, and 
they counted the houra as tbey sped. 

Neither on the firat or second day did Vergniaud 
appear in the Assembly. The third day arrived, and 
everybody was in trépidation. Not a Deputy was absent 
from his bench. The galleries were fnll. 

Last of ail Vergniaud entered. A buzz of satisfaction 
ran through the Assembly. The galleries applauded, 
as the pit applauds the en t ronce of a favorite actor. 
Vergniaud looked abotit, to aee whom they were applaud- 
ing, whereupon the plaudits redonbled, and apprised him 
tbat he was their object. 

Vergniaud waa hardly thirty-three years old. His 
character was pensive and phlegmntic. His genius waa 
indolent, and amused itself with trifles. Ardent only în 
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love, he aeemed to be hastily oulling by handfula tbe 
flowera of a youth which would hâve but a short epring- 
time. He weiit late to bod, and aeldom roue before 

Wbeu he waa to speak, he prepared hia apeeeh three 
or four daya in advance, — - furbiahing, poliahing, aharp- 
ening it, as a aoldier, on tbe eve of battle, aharpena, 
furbiahea, and poliahes hia weapone. 

He waa, in oratory, what in a feucing-achool would be 
called a beau tireur. No thrust aeetued to bim good, 
unless it waa biiliiaiitly iujJo and loudly pmiaed. It 
waa indispensable for bim to keep hia apeechea for mo- 
ments of danger, for important crises. Aa a poet boa 
well said : " He waa not a man for ail occasions. He 
waa a man for grand émerge ne iea." 

Aa to his physique, Vergniand waa short rather thau 
tall, though he had a robust frame whtch made hini aeem 
like au athlète. Hia hair waa long and flowing. Io 
hia oratorical gesticulation he would abake it, aa a liou 
shakea bia mane. 

Beneath hia large forehead, ahaded by heavy eyebrowa, 
blazed two black eyes, filled with amiability or with fire. 
Hia noae waa short, but aomewhnt large, with flaring 
noatrila. Hia lipa were thick. 

Aa when a apring ia opened, the water guahea fortli in 
joyful abundatioe, ao hia worda fell frora hia mouth in 
high cascades, foaming and bubbling, 

Fittcd with the amallpox, hia akin seemed like dotted 
marble, not yet poliahed with the eculptor'a cbiael, but 
only roughed out by the apprentice'a hamuier. Hia 
Oomplexion was pale, purple, or livid, proport ionately 
aa hia blood mounted to bia face or retreated to hia 
heart. 

— 
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man, upon whom tbe eye of the historian, however 
piercing, would find no spécial reason to reat ; but when 
passion's flame aet his blood boiling, when his facial mus- 
cles palpitated, when his lifted band asked for silence 
and controlled tbe orowd, theo the man became a demi- 
god, the orator was transfigured, the platform became 
his Mount Tabor, whereon, like tbe Israélites, he won 
great victories. 

Such was the man who now came to the Assembly, his 
hand as yet closed, but iilled with thiraderbolts. By the 
applause which broke out on his outrance, he divined 
tbat he was expected. 

He did not ask for tbe floor, but went directly to the 
tribune, which be aacended in the midst of a quivering 
silence, and at once began his speech. 

His first words had a mournful accent. They were 
deep and concentrated, — the utterance of a. downcast 
man. He seemed as weary at the begioning as one 
ordinarily is at the close. This arose from his three 
days' contest with the epîrit of éloquence. This was 
becanse he knew, in tbe suprême effort he was about 
to make, that he should overturn the temple of the 
PhilistineB. He mounted the rostrura in tbe midst of 
pillars standing ereet about him, and upholdîng the 
dôme of government ; but be might descend therefrom 
olambering over the ruina of royalty. 

As Vergniaud's geniua is whoily embodied in this 
oration, let it hère be given in its wboleness. We 

Ibelieve its reading will rouse tbe sarae curiosity one 
might bave on viaiting an arsenal, and standing before 
one of tboae historié engines of war, which levelled the 
walls of Borne, Cartbage, and Saguntum. 

He began in tones bardly intelligible ; but his voioe 
■oon became deep, sonorous, aud pealing. 
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CitizbNb : I corne to you and I aak. — What then ia 
meaning of the sîngular situation in which the National Aa- 
aembly findfl îtself ï What fatality pursues us, and signalizes 
each day with. éventa which bring diaorder into our plana, and 
throw us back into a tumultuoua whirlpool of hope, anïiety, 
and passion î What destiny has brought France into aucha 
state of effervescence, wherein one begiua to doubt wbether 
the Révolution is retrogresaing, or advnncing towarda its 
proper end î 

At tbe very moment wheu onr arms were apparently mat- 
ing aome progrès in Belgium, we saw thern bowed before 
ouï enemieB. They brought the war into our own territory. 
The only souvenirs of us Frencbiuen, retained by the unfor- 
tunate Belgiana, are the conflagrations which marked our 

Along the Rhine the Prussians are concentrating their troopa 
on our defenceleaa borders. How could it kappen, preciaeîy at 
a crisis so décisive for onr national existence, that the mnve- 
ment of our troopa ahould be suspendsd, and that by a auddert 
diaorgajiization of our politisai ministry, the bouda of con- 
fidence ahould be broken, and the safety of the kingdom left 
with inexperienced hands 1 

Can it be that onr triumpha are feared at home î la it that 
the blood of tte army at Coblentz is more sacred to us than 
onr ownl When priestly funaticiam toreatens to deliver ua 
over aimultaaeously to the ravages of both civil war and in- 
vasion, what can be the intentions of thoae who, with invin- 
cible obatinucy, refuse to sanction edicts aimed «gainât the 
promotera of thèse diaturbancea 1 Do our rulers wish to reign 
over forsaken citien and blasted fieldaî Preciaely wbat amount 
of teara, miaery, blood, and death will satiate their vengeancs 1 
In a Word, where do we stand 1 

Gentlemen, the enemies of the Constitution beliave they 
hâve shaken your courage. Eve.ry day they nttempt to alarm 
your conaciencea and your probity, to înodify your love □( 
liberty with the apirit of faction, — aa if you had forgotten 
that a despotic Court and cowardly aristocratie leadera hâve 
beatowed the appellation of partisans upon public represenfr 
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■tire* wbo look tôt ramons Oath of the Ter.n» Cocrt, trpoo 
tbe ecau|oeron of tbe Bastille, npon aD who hâve 
or (oabered lie Révolution. 

Gentlemen, you are alandereâ onlv becîmse you oc 
to that caste of nobility whicb the Révolution bat btitnbled in 
tbe dust ; and by those degraded mec who regret tbe lose of 
tbeir privilège of cringing and crawling. like so many worma, 
fa tbe présence of rank and title, — a privilège tbey cannot 
bope to regain by your assistance, 

Your enetnies wish to estrange you from tbe people, becanee 
tli'.-y know tbe people are your «apportera. If by a culpable 
désertion of tbe people's rauae you deeerve popular neglect, it 
wiU be eaay enough to crush your Aaaenthly. 

Tbey wiah to divide you, — yoa, who will poatpone yonr 
différences and quarrela till war in over, and who do not find 
no much pleasure in hating, that you prefer such infernal 
récréation to the welfare of yonr country. They bope to 
aee you ovcrawed by armed petitioners, as if you dnl not 
know that in tbe commencement of the Révolution the sanc- 
tnary of Liberty waa Burronnded by the aatellitea of deapotiflin. 
Pari* beeieged by Court troopa, and that the daya of péril in 
our fir»t Aaaembly were the daya of glory also. 

Finally, I wiah to call yow attention to the criais whicb we 
bave now reached. 

Our internai trouble* hâve two causes, — aristocratie schem- 
irig and ecclesiaslical scfieming. Both tend towarda tbe eame 
renull, — a Oonn ter- Révolution. 

The King refuses to «anction yonr edict in regard to the 
ItdtKlotcl troubles. I know notïf the gloomy geniua of the 
Medicisand of Cardinal Lorraine still hover beneatb tbevaulted 
rnnl' of tht! Tuileries Palace, and if the King*a heart js disturbed 
by ttie ghoatly ideas wbich tbeir présence might auggeat ; but 
wi- cannot certninly believe — without injuatice to the King, 
and wilhnut auppoaing hira the Revolution's most dan gérons 
foe — that he willingly encourages tbnse attempts of priestly 
ambition, by letting them go on with impunity in tbeir effort 
to win bock the arrogant power wherewitb theae supporters of 
the Tiara hâve oppreascd both king» and peopli 
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Unlesa we are ready to credit the Kiug with injustice, and 
pronounce bim the mort cruel enemy of bis country, we canuot 
believe tbat he delighta in enrauraging sédition, and in per- 
petuating those disorders which lead to ruin through the 
médium of civil war. 

1 hâve corne to tbe conclusion that if the King résista vont 
lawBjit is because he judges hiuiaelf strong enough to niaintain 
public peoce without yuur aid. If ît happens that tbe public 
peace ia not maintained, that the torch of fanaticism threatens 
to raise a conflagration in the kingdom, that aectorian violence 
atill spreads désolation in the varions departments, tben the 
agents of the royal aulhority are themselves the cause of ail 

Veiy w « Il 1 Let them answer with their heads for ail those 
trouble* of which Religion ia made the prétest 1 By thus 
placing tbe terrible responsîbility w-here it bélouga, you will 
show that there ia an end both to your own patience and to 
the national turmoil. 

In your eolicitu.de for tbe external safety of the kingdom, 
fou voted tbe establishment of s. military encampment near 
Paris. On the Fourteenth of July, thither would corne the 
Federationista of France, to repeat the oath of Liberty or 
Death 1 The poisooous breatb of calumny bas eitinguîshed 
this project. To that also tbe King luis refused bis sanction. 

I respect too mucb tbe exercise of bis Constitutions! righta 
to even propose that his Council sbould be held responsible 
for this refusai ; but if, before the aasembling of tbeir bat- 
talions, it happens that the soi] of Liberty ia profaned, tben 
tbose who are responsible for this delay sbould be dealt with 
as traitora ! They should be tbrown Btraightway înto the pit 
which their carelessnesa or their roalevolence haa dug 
pathway of Liberty. 

We must tear away the bandage which fiattery and intrigue 
hâve tied over the King's eyes, and show bim the 
wbicb bis perfidioui frienda will compel hiiu to lead 

It ia in the King's name that the Freuch refugee princes stir 
up the courts of Europe against us. It is to avenge the King's 
dignity that tbe treaty of Pilnitz boa been concluded. It ia ft 
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the defence of the King that we bave aeen hia former body- 
goards flee to Gennany under rebellion's flng. It is to give 
aid and comfort to the King that tiie refugees enroll thera- 
eelves in the Aastrian army, and austain ita efforts to tear the 
breast of their native land. It is in ordeT to join thèse valiant 
chevalière in their adhérence to the royal prérogatives, that 
oJEcere hâve abandoned their posta in the présence of the 
enemy, broken their oaths, stolen the fiuids entrusted to 
their charge, and corrupted their men, tbue stainîng their 
honor with cowardice, perjury, insubordination, theft, and 
murder. In ail thèse disasters the Kin^s naine haa buen 
cited. 

Now in the Constitution I read as followa : " If the King 
puts himself at the head of an army, and directs its force 
against the Nation, or ii he does not oppose, by aome formai 
aut, any trach enterprise undertaken in bis naine, he shall be 
legarded as baving abdicated bis throne." 

Ail in vain vrill it be for the King to reply: " It is true 
the national enemies prétend to act in îny behalf, but 1 hâve 
proved myself not their accompliee. I hâve obeyed the Con- 
stitution. I bave put troops into the field. To be (rare the 
troops are weak, but the Constitution does not désignât* how 
strong I ahull make my army. It ia true that aome encamp- 
menta of troops might bave been held in reserve to relieve 
thoae in the field ; but the Constitution does not compel me 
to forrn eucb réserve camps. It is true that when my generala 
advanced without résistance into the «nemy's country, I or- 
dered their recall ; but the Constitution doea not compel me 
to achieve victories. It is true that my minutera bave de- 
ceived the National Aasemlily an 1» tbe uumber, disposition, 
and supplies ol our troops ; but the Constitution gives me the 
right of choofling my own Council, and nowbere commanda 
me to gîve my confidence to Patriots, and drive from me ail 
Counter-Itevolutiouists. True, the AaeemUy bas voted sonie 
decreea necessary to tbe defence of our dear country, and I 
bave refuaed the m my approval ; but the Constitution guar- 
antees me this riyht. Fîimlly, it is true that the Counter- 
Bevolution is at work, that despotism wisbea to replace in my 
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banda an bon sceptre, — that I may oruah you with it, that 
you may be compelled to grovel before me, that I may punish 
you for having the insolence to wish for freedom ; but ail this 
is strictly in accordante with the Constitution. Not one aot 
has emanated i'rom nie which the Constitution comienins. No 
one has any right to <loubt my tidelity to the Constitution, or 
my zeal in ita defence." 

If it were possible, gentlemen, amidst the calaniitiea of a 
baleful war, amidat the disorders of an Anli-Revotutionary 
npheaval, that the King of France Bhould use euch deriflive 
language, — if it were possible to tait of bis love for the Con. 
etitution with stich insulting îrnny, should we not hâve a right 
to answer bini in the followiug strainï 

"Oh King! Doubtless you believe, like the tyTant Ly- 
aander, that truth ia wortb no more than falsebood, and tbnt 
it is well to amuse men with oaths, as children are amused 
with jackatouea. 

" You hâve pretended to love the laws, only for the sake of 
retaining as much power as would serve you in defyiug them. 
You hâve only agreed to the Constitution, lest it should pnsh 
you from your throne, upon which you need to remain, iu 
order that you may destroy that Constitution. Ton profitas 
to love the Nation, only that you may inspire the people with 
confidence, and so assure the success of your perfidy. 

"Think you still to abuae ua witb bypocritieaî protestations î 
Do you think you can give a différent compleiion to the cause 
of our misfortunes, by yuur artifice, your impudence, your 
aophiamsl 

" Waa it for the sake of defemling us that you sent an inferior 
force to resist foreign invasion, and so left your troops no pos- 
sibility but defeatî Waa it fur tbe ptlTpOM of defending ua 
that yon neglocted projecta for fortifying the interior of the 
kingdom, and failed to make préparations fur résistance, «gainât 
a time wben we might become the prey c>f tyranta î Waa it 
in our defence that you failed to repiimand a gênerai who 
violated tbe Constitution, and so weakened the courage of 
tbose who served noder hiru 1 

" Is it for our aakeî that you hâve conatantly disorganiïed 
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your Conseil 1 Does the Constitution leave to you the choice 
of your ministère for our weal or for our woe î Does it make 
you commander-in-chief of our armies for our glory or our 
shame t Does it give you the right of approval or veto, a large 
income, and great prérogatives, in order that you may use 
thèse privilèges to the détriment of the Constitution and the 
kângdom ? 

" Not eo, thou man whom the generosity of the French people 
haa roused to no reaponjdve émotion, — man sensible only to 
the love of despotism. 

"Ton hâve not kept your vows to the Constitution. The 
Constitution msy be upset, but you shall not gather the fruit 
of your perjury. You hâve not formally repudiated the vie. 
tories which in your name hâve been achieved over Liberty, 
but yours shall not be the fruit of thèse uuworthy triumphs. 
Hencefortb you are naugbt to the Constitution which you 
bave so unworthily violated, or to the people whom you hâve 
eu puaillanimonsly betrayed ! " 

So might we speak to the Eing! 

As the facts which I bave recalled to your notice do not lack 
etriking support from aeveral acts of the King ; as it ia certain 
that the false friendB who surroimd him are bribed by the cou- 
spirators st Coblentz, who burn to lead the Eing to bis perdition, 
ïn order to place the crown on the head of some one of their 
own chiefs ; as it is important for his personal safety, as well 
as the safety of the kingdom, that his conduct should not be 
clouded with suspicion, I propose an address which shall re- 
jiiind him of the trutha I hâve hère recited, through which it 
may be urged upon the Eing that the neutraîity which he 
maintaina, between his own country and Coblenta, ia treflson 
towards France. 

Moreover, I demand that you shall déclare the conntry to 
be in danger. At this cry of alarm you will see ail eitizena 
rally. The earth will be covered with soldiers, who will 
renew the prodigiea of valor which covered with glory the 
nations of antiquity. After being regenerated in 1789, bave 
the French people been shorn of their patriotism 1 

lias the day not dawned wben those who dwell in the 
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stability of Borne can reunite with those who hâve Uken 
their stand on the Monnt Aventine ni' résistance I Are you 
waiting for the time when, weary with the fatigues of the 
Révolution, or corrupted by the habit of living us palace 
parasites, weak men can without enthusiasm talk of liberty, 
and diacuss slavery withotit a ahiver ? 

Wliat are we waiting forî ta it a military govemment, 
which tome wiah to eatablîah î The Court is suspected of 
treasonable piojeeta. There is talk of tuilitary niovenients 
and martial law. The public imagination is being familiar- 
ized with the idea of hloodahed. The Freneh King's palace 
Îb gradually beiug chartged into a fortihed castle. 

Where are our enemies ? Against whom aie thèse bayonets 
and cannon pointed ? 

The friends of the Constitution hâve been driven oui of the 
Royal Council. The reins of govemment are dangling at ran- 
dom, needing the grasp of vigor and patriotiam. Everywhere 
discord ia fouiented and fanât icîsni triumphs. The connivance 
of the govemment increaees the audarity of powerful foreign 
atatea, who beluh forth againat us their armies and their 
weapons ; and thia same connivanee cools the aympathy of 
those nations who secretly pray for the triuniph of Liberty. 
The cohorts of our enemies stretch wider and wider. The 
ahuttlea of intrigue nnd perfidy are weaving treason. The 
Législature opposes rigorous but neceasary edicts to head 
off thèse plots. The Kîng'a own hacda tear thèse edieta in 

Summon, — for it is time, — summon the Freneh people to 
save their native land ! Show tbem the gulf in ail its im- 
mensity! Only by an ejctraordinnry effort will they be able 
to cross it. It is for you to move them, by an electric move- 
ment whiuh will send a shock throughout tfae land. 

Itnitate the Greeka at Thermopylœ, or those vénérable 
Roman aenators who, on their own threnholda, awaited the 
death which their eavage enemies brought into their country. 
It is only needful to make stich sacrifices, in order to ri ml 
avengera of your aahes. The day when your blood reddena 
the soil, tyranny— with its pride, its palaces, its upholdera — 
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wîll ranifh before an aH-powerfid natâonatity and the wsatà 
of tbe people» 

In this speech there was ao aacendîng forée. By in- 
ereastng gradations, lîke the crescendo of a tempeat» it 
beat tbe air like the wings of aome buge bird, râing Iike 
a. hnrricane. 

Tbe eifect was like tbat of a water-spout. The whole 
assemblage, Feuillants, Royaliste, Constitutionaliata, Be- 
publicana, membera on tbeir benches and apectatora in 
tbe galleries, were oyerwhelmed, caugbt np, and carried 
away by this powerful whirlwincL Everybody yelled 
witb çntbtisiasnL 

On the same evening Barbaroux wrote to bis friend 
Rebecqui, who remained in Marseilles: 

8end me five hnndzed men who know how to die ! 
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CHAPTER XXII. 






On July 11 the Aasembly declared tlmt the conntry waa 
in péril. For the promulgation of tliia déclaration the 
King'a authorization waa requîaite, aeoordhig to the Coti- 
stitution. This the King did tiot give till the evening of 
the twenty-firat. 

Indeed, to proclaim the country in psril waa an ac- 
knowledgmeut of royal impotence. It waa an nppeal 
to the Nation to save itaelf, inasmnoh aa the King 
either oould or would do nothiog ahout it. 

During the interval from July 11 to July 21 the 
palace waa greatly agitated by fear. 

On July 14 the Court eipected the development of 
aome plot againat the King's life. A bulletin from 
the Jacobina confirmed this espectation. It waa i 
pared by Robespierre. His two-edged sword was easily 
recognizahle. 

This circular was addreaaed to the Federationiata who 
were comïng to Paria for their featival of July H, eo 
cruelly ataiued with blood the year before. Thua apake 
the Incorruptible : 

Greeting to the French people in their eighty-tbree depart- 
TOentg ! Greeting to Maraeillea ! Qrettïïig to the Nation, 
powerfnl and invincible, who gathers lb*:r chiklren ahout het 
in ail times of her feare and lier fuativaU I We open our de 
to our brothers ! 
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Citizens, do you corne hither merely for an empty fédéral 
ceremony, and for superfluons adjurations? No, no! You 
haeten at the appeal of the Nation, menaced frora without, 
bt t r.iy.-A front witbîn ! 

Our perfidious chiefa lead our amiies înto mares. Our 
gênerais respect the lerritory of tbe tyrannical Auetrian, and 
burn the villages of our Belgian brothera. A mauater — 
LaJay ette 1 — bas insulted the National Assembly to ils very 

Reviled, threatened, outraged, does the Assembly still existt 
Bo many attacks bave at last awakened the Nation, and so you 
axe gsthering bere together. Thœe wbo ring the Nations lul- 
laby will try to sedtice you. Flee froia theîr caresses ! Flee 
from tbeir banquets, wben theydriuk to theBuwess of Modéra- 
tion and imbibe forgetfulnesa of duty ! Keep your sue jjidons 
intact ! The fatal bour is «bout to eoiind ! 

Bebold tbe Pairiot Altar! Will you allow base idol* to 
corne between you and Liberty, to uaurp the adoration whjch 
belongs to her alone 1 Let u* swear aJlegiance on!y to oui 
countiy, sostained by tbe everlasting arma of tbe King of 
Nature. 

At the Champ de Mars everything will remind you of the 
treachery of our enemies. Not a sod can there be upturned 
which b not soiled with the innocent blood poured out upon. 
it. Purify that Roil! A venge that blood! Do not les™ 
that aacred precinct till you hâve determined the sain 
of our native land 1 



It would be difficult to spe&k more eïplieitly. Never 
waa slruighter advised in more positive terms. Never 
were aanguinary reprisais preached in more clear and 
urgent tonea. 

Mark this ! It was Robespierre, the cauetic tribune. 
the fine-spnn orator, v. ho said to tbe eighty-three dep&rt- 
ments, in hia blandest voice : " My friende, believe me, 
is beat to kill tbe King !" 

Everybody waa in consternation at the Tuili 
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especially the King. The Court partisans were poaitiv 
that the outbreak of Jnne 20 li;id for its object the 
assassination in the midst of a riot ; and that if thit 
crime had not been coramitted, it was solely on aocount 
of the Kiug's courage, which had awed the mnrderers. 
There was some truth in ail thit 

ïïow ail the courtiers still remaining with those two 
condemned persons called the King and Queen, declared 
that the crime which had miacarried on June 20 had 
been merely poatponed till July 14. 

Of this they were ao fully persnaded that they begged 
the King to put on a tuntc of chain mail, so that the tirât 
stab or the first shot would be blunted on his breast, and 
bis friends hâve time to rally to bis assistance. 

Alas 1 The Queen no longer had Andrée to aid lier in 
thia nocturnal tn.sk. as on a former sîmilar occasion, and 
to go with her, at midnîght, to some remote corner of 
the Tuilerie», there to test, with a tremulous band, the 
eolidity of this ailky cuirass, aa she had once dooe at 
Versailles. 

Fortuuately the King*a breastplate had been prcserved ; 
altbough at the time of Lis l'irst violent journey to Paria 
the King had only tried it on, in order to please the 
Queen, and afterwarda refuaed to wear it. Now the 
King was ao ctosely walched, that his friends could tiud 
no oppoituuity of agaiu having hiru put it on, and oor- 
recting any faulta which might be found in it. 

For three days Madame Campan carried it abont under 
her clothing. At last, when she was oue moruiug in the 
Queen's chamber, while her Majesty was attll abed, the 
King came in, rapidly threw off hia coat, and tried on 
the arraor, wbile Madame Campan fustened the doors. 

When the ahirt of mail had been tbus put on, the King 
called Madame Campan, and said in a low votce : " It ia 
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to satisfy the Queen that I do thia. Tbey won't asaaa- 
eiuate me, Campan, y nu may ho sure. Their plana are 
chauged, and I niust expect a différent sort of death. At 
any rate, corne to cuy rooms, when you leave the Queen'a, 
aa I hâve aomething to confide to you." 

The King left the room. The Queen had obBerved 
thia interview, Lut without hearing anything. She fol- 
lowed the King with a reatleaa glance tili the door 
behiud him, and theu asked : " Campan, what did the 
King aay to you juat now 1 " 

In teara Madame Campan threw heraelf on her knees 
by the bedside of the Queen, who took her attendant' 
banda, while that lady repeated aloud what the Kîng 
had whispered. 

The Queen sorrowfully abook her head and said : " Tes, 
that is the King's opinion, and I bogin to tbink aa be doea. 
The King believea that what is taking place in France ia 
but a répétition of what happened in England during the 
laat century. He reada coutinually the bistory of the 
uufortiiuate Charlea the First, in order to bear himaelf 
better tban the English monareh. Yea, yes ! I begin to 
think the King will be tried, my dear Campan I As to 
myaelf, I am a foreigner, and I ahail be aaaasaiuated. 
Alas ! What will become of niy poor childrenî" 

Tbe Queen could proceed no further. Her strength 
abandoned her, and she began to sob. 

Madame Campan arose and hastened to prépare a glaaa 
of aweeteued water, inixed with ether ; but the Queen 
made a négative aigu. 

"Nervous maladies belong to happy womeu ; but ail 
the medicine in the world can do naught fur maladies of 
tbe souL In our uiiafortunea I am 110 longer sensible of 
my bodily existence. I think ouly of my fate. Do not 
aay anything about thia to the King, but go and tind him." 
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Madame Campan liesitated abmit obeying, 
What is the matterl" asked the Queen. 
Oh, Madame I " oried Madame Campau, " I must tell 
your Majesty thnt I hâve had made for you a chain tunic 
like the King'a. On my knees I beg your Majesty to 
wear it." 

"Thank you, dear Campan! " said Marie Antoinette. 

*' Ah ! Tour Majesty accepta it, then 1 " cried the 
attendant, joyfully. 

" I aocept it as a token of your dévotion ; but I ahall 
take good care not to put it on." 

Then, taking her attendant*» hand, ahe added aoftly : 
" I shall only be too happy if they assassinate me I My 
God I They will tben do more than Thou hast done in 
giving me life, for they will deliver me from it! — Go 
Campas, go t " 

Madame Campau left the roots ; and it was timc, for 
slio was atifling. 

In the corridor she met the Kiug, who was walking 
towarda her. On eeeiug her, ne etopped, and offered hia 
hand. Madame Campau took hia hand, and wiahed to 
kiss it ; but the Kiug drew her to hîniself, and kiaHed ber 
on both cheeks. 

Before she could recover from her aatonishment he 
bade her follow him. 

Walking in advance of her, nnd pausing in an insîde 
entry which led to the Danphin's chamber, the Kiug felt 
with hia hand till be found a apring, and opeued a cup- 
board, ao carefully concenled in the wn.11 that the aper- 
ture waa completely lost among the brown patchea which 
formed the darker parts of the painted Btones. 

This was the iron vault which the King bad made and 
walled up with Maater Gamain'a help, more than two ye;ira 
before. 
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There waa a large portfolio filled with papers in the 
safe, and on one of the shelves were piled several million» 
in golden louis. 

" Hère, Campan," aaid the King, " take thia portfolio, 
and carry it to your own room." 

Madame Campan tried to lift it, but the portfolio waa 
too heavy. 

" Sire, I cannot ! " ahe aaid. 

" Wait, wait ! " said the King. 

After ahutting the safe, which again became entirely 
invisible, he took the portfolio, and himself carried it to 
Madame Campao'a room. 

" There 1 " he aaîd, drying hia forehead. 

"Sire, what ought I to do witb this portfolio! 

"The Queen will tell you, when sho tells you what it 
contai na." 

The King left the room. In order that the huge port- 
folio might not be aeen, Madame Campan, with an effort, 
pushed it between the two maîtresses of her bed, aud then 
retnrned to the Queen, to wbom she said ; " Madame, I 
hâve in m y possession a portfolio which the King haa jnst 
brought me. He says your Majesty will apprise me what 
it contains, and what ia to be done with it." 

The Queen laid her hand on Madame Campan's, who 
stood before the bed, waiting for an answer. 

" Campan, those are writings which would be fatal 
to the King, if things should corne to a trial, — which 
God forbid ! At the same time, — and doubtless thia ia 
what he wishea me to tell you, — in that portfolio is a 
full aceount of a session of the Council in wiiich the King 
advised againat a déclaration of war. He had it signed 
by ail his Councillors. In case of a trial he thinks that 
if thèse other papers are harmful to him, this one may 
uBeful." 
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But, Madame," aaked the alarmed tiring-woman, 
" what ia to be done with thera 1 " 

"Whatever you eboose, provided they are in aafety. 
Ton alone are responsible for thein. Ouly you muât not 
go away from me, even when you are not on duty. Such 
are our ci rcti m stances, that at any moment I may need 
you. Aa you are one of our truatwortby friends, I wiBb. 
to hâve you alwaya at haud." 

The festival of July 14 took place. It concernée! it- 
aelf with the Révolution, not with the assassmation of the 
King. Probably no auch îdea aa that waa really enter- 
tained. ; but there waa a disposition to celebrate Pétion'a 
viotory over the King. 

We know already that immediately after the Twenti- 
eth of June Pétion was suspeuded from office by the 
Directory of Paris. Without the King'a concurrence, 
this act would hâve beea inoperative ; but the suspen- 
sion waa confirmed by a royal proclamation, sent to the 



On July 13, the eve of tbe anniversary of tbe downfall 
of the Bastille, the Assembly, acting on its own separate 
authority, removed the injunction from Pétion. 

On July 14, at eleven in tbe forenoon, the King came 
down the great staircase, with tbe Queen and their chil- 
dren. Three or four thousand unorganized troops escorted 
the royal family. The Queen looked in vain into the fi 
of thèse soldiers, and also of tbe National Guards, for any 
mark of aympathy. The most devoted turned away their 
heads and avoided her glance. 

As to the people, there was no miatakïng their senti- 
ments. Cheers for Pétion were heard on ail aides. Then, 
as if there were a désire to make tbe ovation more lastiiig 
than the enthusiasm of a moment, on every man's hat the 
King and Queen could see the words whîch announced 
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at once the royal defeat and the Mayor'a victory : Long 
îive Pétion ! 

The Queen waa pale and trembling. In apite of wbat 
she Iiad said to Madame Campan, she was cuuvmced that 
there waa aplot against the King's life. She shuddered 
every instant, fancying she aaw au outstretched arm with 
a kuife, or a hand levelliug a pistol, 

At the Champ de Mars the King deacended from hia 
carriage, took hia place at the left of the Président of the 
Aasembly, and with hitn walked on towr.rds the Patriot 
Altar. 

There it was necessary for the Queen to aeparate her- 
self froBQ the King, in order to asceud, with her children, 
to the balcon)' rcacrved for them. She paused, retuging 
to go up the stairs «util her husband «as safe in hia place, 
and auxiously followed him with her eyes. 

At the foot of the Patriot Altar there occurred one of 
those Etidden movemcnts, auch as crowda often make. 
The King diaappeared, as ifhe had heen aubmerged. Tbe 
Queen screamed, and etnrted towards the place ; but prea- 
ently he reappeared, walkiag up the ateps of the Patriot 
Altar. 

Amoog tbe ordinary aymbols which figure in solenm 
festivals, — aiich as Justice, Force, Liberty, — there waa 
one which gleamed mysterionaly and formidably under 
a crape veil. This aymbol waa borne by a man dressed 
iu hlack and crowued with cypreas, and it particularly 
attraoted the Queen 's notice. 

She waa glued to the apot where ahe atood. Though 
nssured of the aafety of the King, who had now reached 
the top of tbe altar platform, she could not detach 
gaze from thia gloomy apparition. 

At laat ahe made an effort to unloose the chaina of 
tongue, and aaid, though without addresaing auybody 
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particular: «Who is tbat man in blaok, crowned with 
cypress ? n 

" The headsman ! " was the response of a voice which 
made her tremble. 

" And wbat does he carry in his hand, under tbat crape 
veil?" 

« Tbe axe of Cbarles tbe Firet." 

The Queen grew pale and looked around ber. It 
seemed as if she bad heard tbe sound of tbat voice 
before. 

She was not mistaken. The man who spoke was the 
man she bad seen at tbe Château de Taverney, at Sèvres 
Bridge, and on her return from Varennes. In a word, it 
was Cagliostro. Uttering a cry, she fell fainting in 
Madame Elizabetb's amis. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

THE OOUNTfiY IN PËKIU 

On July 22, at six in the morning, a week after the 
tille Festival at the Champ de Mars, ail Paris sbudc 
at the sound of a heavy pièce of artillery, diseharge 
Pont Neuf. A canoon at the Arsenal answered like an 
écho. 

From hour to hour, during the day, this alancing 
détonation was renewed. 

The sis légions composing the National Guard, led by 
their commandera, asscmbled by daybreak at the Hôtel 
de Ville. 

Two processions were orgaoized, to carry throughout 
the Btreeta of Paris and its suburbs the proclamatioa 
that the country was in danger. 

It was Danton who conceived the idea of baving this 
alarming display, and he asked Sergent to arrange the 
programme. 

As an engraver Sergent was an artist of only moderato 
ability, but he was great at planning Bpectacular shows. 
The outrageons insults heaped upon him by BoyalisU 
in the yard of the Tuileries, when he went there with 
Pétion after the riot of Jnue 20, had augmented hia 
hatred. In hia programme for July 22 he showed the 
aame magnificent akill wbich was to reach ita culmination 
on August 10. 

Both processions, which were to go through t 
in opposite directions, left the City Hall at s' 
morning. 
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Firet camo a detachment of cavalry, with muaio at it« 
head. A gloomy melody had beeu composed for the 
occasion, and reaembled a funeral march. 

Behind thia detachment of cavalry came six pièces of 
artilleiy, which niarched abreaat, «hen the quaya and 
atreeta were wide enough, and two-by-two, where the 
streets were narrow. 

Nezt came four officers on horseback, bearing aa many 

IAnaigns, on each of which waa one of tbe four worda : 
Liberty — Eqdalitt — Constitution — Codntrï. 
Then followed a dozeu municipal officera, with their 
scarfa and awords, 

Following them — eolitary and îaolated, like France 
herBelf — came a National Guardaman on horaeback, 
holding aloft a large tricolored banner, on which were 
inacribed thèse words : 

ClTlZBNS, OUR OOUNTRY 13 IN DANGER, 

Then came ait other pièces of artillery, arranged like 
the first, rumbling and jolting heavily. 

They were followed by a detachment of the National 
Guarda, after which a second body of horaemen brought 
up the rear. 

At every square, bridge, and croaaroad the prooeesion 
halted. Silence was commanded by tbe drum-roll. The 
bannera waved ; and when the noise was subdued, aud 
ten thouaand apectators held their breatb captive within 
their breasts, a city officiai raîeed his voice, and read 
aloud the législative act, to which he always added thia 
watchword : 

THE COCNTRT 1H IN PERIT. 

Thia laat atartling cry vibrated in every heart. It waa 
the cry of the Nation, of France, of Native Land. It 
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was the utterance of an agonîzed mother, crying, " Help, 
my childron I " 

Meanwhile, hoiir by hour, the roar of cannon at the Pont 
Neuf fourni its ecbo in the détonation at the Arsenal. 

In ail the large squares of the city, the Parvis Notre 
Dame being the chief centre, platforms had been 
erected for the enlistnieut of volunteers. In the middle 
of each staging was a large plank, resting on two druros, 
which eerved as a recruiting table ; at every jarring h 
ment on the platform, thèse druma sent forth gloomy 
vibrations, like the rumblîng of a distant stonu. 

Around each of theBe platforms were tenta, surmounted 
with tricolored flogs, eaeb tent graced witb red, white, 
and blue streamers, and crowned witb a chaplet of oak- 
leaves. 

Around the table were seated muuicipat ofBcers, ) 
rayed in their officiai écarts, wbo dolivered the certiËcates 
to the recruita as fast as tlieir namea were registered. 

At each side of the staging were two cannon. At the 
Foot of the wide ataircase leading up to tbe table were 
muaiciana, who played continual]y. Beyond the tenta, 
following the same curved line, was a circle of armed 
citizena. 

AU thia waa both grand and terrible, It was the frenzy 
of patriotism. 

Everybody rushed up to hâve his name inscribed. The 
Gentinela were powerless to keep back the appîicanta, who 
continually broke through the rauka. The two staircasea, 
oue for asceuding and the otber for descending, large as 
they were, were not adéquate for the crowd. 

Every mau elimbed up as be could, aided by those who 
had already reached the top of the platform. As soon aa 
bis name was registered, and tbe certifieate tilled out, 
he jumped to the grouud with proud cheers, flouriabing 
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his parchment, ranning to kiss tlie canuou'a mouth, and 
singing the Ça ira. 

Thua were celebrated the nuptials between War and 
the French People, — that war of two aud twenty years" 
duration, which wonld resuit in a freer future for the 
world, though it failed Bomewhat of tins effect in its owu 
day and génération. 

Among thèse volunteers were many pa8t the milîtary 
âge, who, with sublime idiocy, tried to disguise their 
yeara. Othera were too young for service; but theae 
pioua liars were ao anxious to be soldiers, that thcy stood 
on tiptoe and anawered sixUen, when they were realiy 
only fourteen. 

In this way the aged Latour d'Auvergne came from 
Brittany, and the youthful Viaîa from the south. 

Those who were kept back by indissoluble ties wept 
beoanae they eould uot go. They hid their faces in their 
hands toconceal their ahame, wheD the succeasful recniîta 
called out to them : " Sing, you fellowa ! Hnrrah for the 
Nation ! " 

As the canuon sounded, hour by hour, from the Pont 
Neuf to the Arsenal, ao thèse cheara for tbe Nation 
continually rose higher and louder in the air. 

The eiciteraent was so great, the peojilo were ao fren- 
zïed, that the ABsembly was alanned at ita own work. 
Four members were delegated to go over Paris iu ail 
directions. It waa their business to say : "Brothers, iu 
the name of our couutry, no riots. The Court would 
like to hâve oue, in order to raise aoine excuse for getting 
the King out of the way. Don't give the Court such a 
prétest. He muât atay with us." 

Then theae terrible word-plantera would add, in an 
ïnaidious whiaper : " It ia necessary for hîm, to hâve his 
puuish ruent I " 
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There waa hand-elapping, as thèse measengers passed 
along ; and through the multitude, like the sough of 
tlie storm through forest branches, could be heard the 
sentence: " He must be punished!" Nobody said u 
ought to be punished ; but everybody knew very well 
to whom tbe pronoun applied. 

This lasted tîll midnight. Unti] midnight the can- 
non thundered. Until midnight the crowds stayed 
around the plat forma. Mauy encamped at the Champ 
de Mars, making their iirst bivouac at the foot of the 
Patriot Altar. 

Every report of the cannon resounded in tbe heart 
of the Tuileries. 

The heart of the Tuileries was the King's chamber, 
where Louis, Marie Antoinette, the royal childreu, and 
the Princess Lamballe were assembled. They did not 
go out ail day long. They felt that their destitues 
were somehow involved in that grand and solemn 

The royal family did not separate tîll after midnight, 
— that ia, till they knew the last gun had been fired. 

Since the convocations in the faubourgs the Queen 
no langer slept in the old apartments. Her frieuds 
prevailed upon lier to oceupy a room situated between 
the King's chamber and the Dauphin's. Accustomed 
to wake always at daybreak, sbe inaisted that neither 
the blinda nor sliutters should be cloaed, so that her 
sleepleesness might be less disagreeable. Madame Cam- 
pan slept in the saine chamber with the Queen. 

Let us relate bon it bappened that the Queen con- 
sented to let one of her attendants sleep near her. 
One night, when the Queen was about to retire, an 
hour after midnight, as Madame Campait was standing 
before the Queen's bed and talking with her, they 
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heard stcps în the corridor, and then a noise which 
aounded like a struggle between two men. Madame 
Campaii wished to ascertaïn what was goîng on, but 
the Queen clung to her attendant, — or rather to her 
friend, — and said : " Don't leave me, Campan!" 

Just then a veiïce in the corridor shouted : " Fear 
nothing, Madame 1 It's only a rascal who meant to 
kill you, but IVe got him ! " It was the voice of a 
Chamberlain, 

"My God!" cried the Queen, raising her hands to 
Heaveu, " what an existence ! Outrages by day I Assas- 
sina at night ! " 

Then she called ont to the Chamberlain : " Let tbe 
mau go, and open the door for him!" 

"But Madame — ! " said Campan. 

"Ah, my dear," said tbe Queen, " if he is arrested 
to-night, the Jacobins ivill carry him aloft in triumph 
to-morrow." 

Tbe mau was released, and proved to be an employée 
connected with the King's toilet-room. Heuceforth tbe 
King perauaded the Queen to let some one share her 
room. She selected Madame Campan. 

The night following the proclamation of national danger, 
Madame Campan awoke towards two o'clock. A ray of 
moonshiue crept through tbe window-panes, like a noc- 
turnal visitant or a friendly flame, aud reated on the 
Queen 's bed, tingeing tbe linen with a pale, peaceful, and 
bluish hue. 

Madame Campan heard a sigh. She knew tbat the 
Queen was not aaleep. " Is your Majesty in pain 1 " she 
asked softly. 

"I suffer ail the tiroe, Campan," responded Marie 
Antoinette, " but I hope this Buffering will not laut 
mu eh longer." 
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" Good God, Madame! " cried the attendant, " haa yoai 
Majesty been mdulging in painfu.1 thoughtsï " 

" No, quite the contrary, Carapan I " 

Reaehing foi'th lier colorless hand, which became still 
paler in the reflected moonlight, the Queen said with 

an accent of dnen iiielannlinlv : "Tu n nimiHi t.liis re>v 



i accent of deep melaiiclioly ; "In i mouth this 
of mooidight will eee ua free and relieved from our 
chains. " 

"Ah! "cried Madame Campan, joyoualy, "hâve you 
accepted Lafayette's succor, and are you to escape 1 " 

" Succor from Lafayettel No, God be praised! " aaid 
the Queen, with an accent of uumistakable répugnance. 
"No! but in a month my nephew, the Emperor Francis, 
will be in Paria." 

"Are you sure of it, Madame 1" cried Campan, in 
alarm. 

"Yea, ail îs decided. There ia an alliance betweea 
Austria and Prussia. The two powers combined will 
march on Paris. We know the route both of the 
princes and the allied armies. We can say pusitively 
that on sue h a day our rescuers will be at Valenciennes, 
on such a day at Verdun, on such a day at Paris! " 

" And you do not fear — 1 " Madame Campan chocked 
hersclf. 

" — being assassinated ï " asîd t)ie Queen, finiahing the 
sentence. " That may be ! I know it ! But what then, 
Campan I Whoever risks nothîng, gains nothing ! " 

" On what day do the allies hupe to reach Pariai " 

" Between the Pifteenth and Twentieth of August." 

" God grant it ! " aaid Campan. 

Fortunately God did not grant it ! or rather, he heard 
the prayer, and sent to France unboped-for aid, — the 
Marseillaise ! 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

THK MAKSEILLEH HÎMN. 






Whit eneouraged the Queen was precisely what should 
hâve frightened her, — the Duke of Brunswick's mani- 
festo. This manifesta was prepitred at the Tuileries, and 
sent away early in the month ; but it was not expected 
back in Paria, for publication, hefore July 26. 

About the same time tbat the Court was preparing 
thia brainlesa document, whoae elfect wo shall note iu due 
time, let us aee what waa going oo at Straaburg, 

Straaburg waa an esceedingly French town, the more 
bo because it had narrowly escafied being an Austrian 
dependoncy. Strasburg waa one of Fmnce's most solid 
bulwarks, and aaw the enemy at her very gâtes. 

For six months, ever aince there had been a serious 
question of war, patriotic bat talions, compoaed of 
youthful and ardent volunteers, had been assembling 
at Strasburg. 

Strasburg, whose sublime ateeple is mirrored in the 
Rhine, whieh alyne aeparated France from tbe enemy, 
was at that time a seething caldron of wnr. It waa thr 
seat of gayety, pleasure, balls, and paradoa, and th( 
Sound of warlike împlements was iinceasingly mingled 
with holiday muaic. 

As arriving volunteera entered one gâte of the city, ont 
by the otber went tbose aoldiers who were considered 
properly prepared for the fray. In Strasburg friends 
met and embraced, before uttering their last farewells. 
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Siaters wept. Mothera prayed. Fathera said : "Go, and 
die for France ! " 

Above ail could be beard détonations of cannon and 
the chimea of holy bella, thoae two brazen voices which 
apeak to God, — one to iovoke hia mercy, the other bis 
justice. 

On the occasion of one of thèse departurea — more aol- 
emn thnn the rest, becauae there were more troopa — 
Major Dietrich of Strasburg, a worthy and excellent citi- 
een, invited the brave young fellows to come to his houae, 
and frateruize with tbe garriaon officera in a banquet. 

The Mayor'a two girla, with a dozen or fifteen of their 
co m [muions, — blond and noble daughtera of Alsatia, who 
might hâve been miataken for nympha of Ceres, by their 
golden hair, — though tbey were not to preaide at the 
festival, were to perfume and embelliab it, like ao many 
bouquets of flowers. 

Amoug the gueata — a fréquent visitor at Dietrich'a 
houae aa a Family friend — was a noble young gentleman 
from Franche Comté, named Rouget de l'Iale. 

At a later period the autbor of tbis history waa ac- 
quainted with tbia gentleman. While the noveliat lis- 
tened, pen in band, the poet related the story of tbe 
birth of tbie poetio war-flower, wboae unfolding tbe reader 
ia about to witnesa. 

Rouget de l'Isle waa then twenty yeara of âge, and 
belonged to the Strasburg garrisou aa an eugineering 
officer. A poet and muaiciau, hia harpsichord was to be 
heard in the nu'dat of the grand harmony of the era, and 
his voice was to be heard among the strougest and moBt 
patriotic. 



mû 



Never waa a more Freuch or more national banquet 
brightened by the warm aumraer aun. None talked of 
themBelves. Ail talked of France. 
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Death was présent, to be sure, as at the classie ban- 
quets of autiquity ; but Death seemed beautiful, and 
wore a smïling face. He bore not the hideous scythe or 
the funereal hourglass, but in one hand was lus sword, 
and in the other a palra-brauch. 

They wanted aomething to aing. The old Ça ira was 
an anthem of wrath and of civil war. What they wanted 
was a patriotic appeal, fraterual in spirit, but threatening 
to foreign enemies. 

Where was the modem Tyrtœua who, amidst the 
amoke of artillery and the whiatle of bullets, could lift 
up his Voice in the bymn of France againat her invaders 1 

To this demand the euthusiastic, paasionate, and patri- 
otic Rouget de Plaie responded : " Hère am 1 1 " and 
immediately left the dining-halL 

In a half-hour, before they began to be uneasy over 
bis absence, ail was ready, worda and music. The hymn 
had been struck out at one flow of the métal into the 
mould, as if it had been the statue of a god. 

Rouget returned. His haïr waa toaaed back. His 
forebead waa oovered wjth aweat. He was breathless 
from hisstruggle with those two sublime sisters, Music 
and Poesy. 

" Listen ! " he eried, " listen ail ! " 

He was sure of his muse, this noble young fellow I 

Àt the sound of his voice every one turned towarda 
him, some holding their goulets, while othera claaped 
their neigbbora' trembling hands. 

Rouget de l'Iule began : 

L Corne on, je children of onr Nation, 
The day of glory now ia hère! 
Against us tyran ts take their station, 
Their blood-red standards to uprear. 
Their blood-red standards to uprew. 
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A long our Solda, are ye not hearing 
Tha trampling oaths of soldiers fierce f 
Tbey corne, within our arma, to pierce 
Our socs and comrades so endearing. 
To arma, ye patriot band ! In bright Lattalions stand 1 
Miii'.'h on t March on 1 
May lilooi impuce soon lave our tliiraty land. 



te. — As tha version of tha Marseillaise given by Dumas 
différa somewhat from the older popular version, still sung and 
printed in France, the uaual words or lines ara hère and theve in- 
■erted in brackets, while our author's préférence ia retained in the 
UxL — TramtMar.] 

Allons, enfants de la patrie ; 

Le jour da gloire est arrive' 1 
Contre vous [nous] de la tyrannie 
L'étendard sanglant est levé. 
L'étendard sanglant est levé. 
Entendez-vous dans uos [les] campagnes 
Rugir [mugit] ces féroces soldats 1 
lia viennent jusque dans nos [vos] bras 
Égorger cas [vos] EU, nos [vos] compagnes. 
Aux armes, citoyens ! formez vos bataillons | 
Marchons, marchons; 
Qu'un aaug impur abreuve nos sillons ! 

At the first lines an electric thrill rart through tho 
assemblage. Twice or thrice bursts of enthueiaBni fol- 
lowed the close of the stanza, but voices thirsting for 
more shouted : " Silence I attention 1 " 

Rouget continued, with a gesture of deep indignation, 
sa his soûl waa stirred within him : 

"Whnt will thèse hordes of minions blameful, 

Of perjured kingsand traitors boldf 
For whom are wrought thèse shsekles shameful, 

Thèse irons kept from ikys of old 1 
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For no, je Frenchl what outrage dira ! 

W'hat acper it should swift excite 1 

Against our riglits they dare unité, 
To send ub back to slavcrj-'a mira. 

Que veut cette horde d'enclaves, 

De traîtres, de rois conjurés I 
Pour qui ces ignobles entraves, 

Ces fers dès longtemps préparés ? 
Français, pour nous, ah, quel outrage I 

Quels transports il doit exciter 1 

C'est nous qu'on ose méditer [menacer] 
De rendra a l'antique esclavage I 

The singer began his refrain alone ; but he had i 
need to aak the compnny to join in tlie chôma, for that 
chorus came in a single cry from every lip : 

To arma, je patriot band ! In bright battalions stand I 
March on [ March on ! 
Maj blood impure soon lave our thïrsty land ! 

Then Rouget continued, araidst increasing enthusiasm : 

Bj cohorts strnnge, a foreign légion, 

Shall our dear heartlis and homes be bound 1 
And hireling hosts, throughout this région, 

Fell our bold warriors to the ground t 
Jehovah ! 'neath thèse fettera fatefuL, 

We bow the head and bemî the knee J 

But masters of our destinj, 
Shall never be thèse despots hatefuL 



Quoi ! des cohortes étrangères 

Feraient la loi dans nos foyers ï 
Quoi ! ces phalanges mercenaires 

Terrasseraient nos tiers guerrier» T 
Grand Dieu t par des mains enchaînées, 

Nos fronts soin !e joug se ploirant [plieraient] 

De vils despotes deviendraient 
Les maîtres de nos destinées I 
m. — 16 
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A hnndred throbbïng breaata \ 
rejoinder, and before the last lines ' 
Bhouted : "No! no! nol" 

Then, with tbe domiaance of a trumpet, the chorus 
agaia rang ont : 

To arma, ye patriot band ! In brigïit battalions stand I 
March on ! March on t 
May blond impure soon lare our thirsty klld I 

Now there ensued auch a treraulous rustle among hia 
hearers, tbat before ainging tho fourth atanza Ronget was 
obliged to ask for silence. They listened feveriahly, as 
hia véhément voice sang on : 

Ye tyranta, tremble ! Traitora schernîlig, 

By parties ail ye stand condemned I 
Quai! ! far your p&rriuîdal dreaming, 

Whose juat reward doth now impend I 
Hère ail ara soldiera strong to Sght you ; 

And when tbey fall, in life's yonng apring, 

Tbe eartli new heroea forth aliall bring, 
With hésita already armed to amite- you. 




Tremblez, tyrans ! et vona, perfides I 

L'opprobre de tous les partis I 
Tremblez ! vos projets parricides 

Vont enfin recevoir leur prix. 
Tout est soldat pour vous combattra, 

S'ils tombent, nos jeunes héros, 

La terre [France] en produit de nouveaux, 
Contre voua tout [tous] prêts à sa battre. 

" Yee ! yea ! " ahouted ail voicea. 

Ontaidera had corne in after the banquet was over, to 
hear the song. 

Fathers puahed forward their sons, who were able to 
march. Mothera lifted in their arma children who still 
had to be carried. 




L11M 
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Then Rouget de l'Iule saw that a verse waa Btill waot- 
ing, the sotig of the childreu, — the sublime chorus of 
the growing harvest, of the sproutiug grain. While hii 
comrades were repeating frantically the tenihle refrain, 
he leaned his head on nia hand. Tbere, in the midst 
of noiae, cheera, and bravos, he împroviBed the following 
stanza : 

tTpon their lifework, wa will enter, 
When onr dear alliera are oo more ; 

May their bleat virtues be our mentor, 
Along the patha Uiey trod bel'ore. 

Leas ansïoua far to long survive thera, 
Than honored graves wïth them to sbore, 
With pride sublima wa'll do and dira, 

Theîr deatha to avenge, or die beside them. 



Noua entrerons dans la carrière 

Quand qos aînéa n'y seront plus ; 
Noua y trouverons leur poussière 

Et la trace de leurs vertus. 
Bien moins jaloux ds leur survivre 

Que de partager leur cercueil, 

Nous aurons le sublime orgueil 
De les venger ou de les suivre ! 

Above the stifled sobs of the mothera and the enthusi- 
astic accents of the fathera, the pure voices of uhildhood 
could be heurd siuging the chorus : 

To arma, va patriot band t In brigbt battulions stand I 
Marchont Marchont 
May blood impure soon lave our thirsty land 1 

" Ah ! " softly said oue of the guests ; " but is there 
no pardon for those who hâve beeii led aatray in 
holy warl" 
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" Wait, wait I " said Rouget, "and you shall aee that 
my heart mérita no such reproach 1 " 

"With a voice fui] of émotion be sang that holy 
apostrophe, which containa the very heart of France. 
Humane, noble, generous, even in ita wrath, — flying 
aloft on wings of pity, — the Nation mes superior to 
hsr own anger: 

Ye Frenchmen loyal, be forbearing, 
Whena'er ye give or hold your blows, — 

Those dupes regretful always sparing, 
Against you armed by spiteful foes. 



I 



Français ! en guerriers magnanimes, 

Portez ou retenez vos coupa : 
Épargnez ces [les] tristes victimes 



es ! Yea! Yesl" 
for onr brothera 
forced againBt ua 






[À regret s' armant contre vous 

Applanse interrupted the singer. "1 
came from ail aides. " Pity and pardoi 
mialed, our brothera enalaved, — who ari 
at the point of the bayonet ! " 

"Yea!" replied Rouget, "ail pardi 
those I" and theu be sang on; 



But atrike those blood-stained knavos infernal, 
And toula of pitilesa Bouille, — 
Who wait, liko tigers for their prey, 

To tear the lovuig breast maternai I 



Hais ces despotes sanguinaires. 
Mais les complices de Bouille. 
Contre ces tigres salis pitié, 
[Tous ces tigres qui, sans pitié,] 

Déchirant [déchirent] le sein de leur m 
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" Yes ; down wîth them ! " shouted every voice. 


Mardi on ! March on ! 


May blood impure soon lave our thirsty land 1 


" Now to your knees, ail of you ! " cried Rouget de 


l'Iale. They obeyed. 


Rouget aloue remained upright. Plaaing eue foot on 


a comrade's chair, as if it were the firat step in the 


Temple of Liberty, and raiaiiig nia banda to Heaven, he 


eang the last stanza, an invocation to the Presidiug 


Geniua of France : 


Let holy patriot lova ne'er perish ! 


Guide ami uphold our vengefnl hands 1 


Oh Freodom, whoni we fondly cheriah, 


Fight thou with our défensive hands. 


May victory pereh beneath our banners. 


Drawn hither by thy dulcet tonea ! 


May dyiuji foemen, inîd their groan», 


Thy triumpli aee, hear our hosannas 1 


Amour sacré de la patrie, 


Conduis, soutiens nos bras vengeurs ; 


liberté, Liberté chérie, 


Combats avec tes défenseurs ! 


Sous nos drapsam, que la victoire 


Acconre à, tes mâlea accents ; 


Que nos (tea] ennemis expirants 


Voient ton [ta] triomphe et notre gloire t 


"Go on 1 France is saved ! " cried a voice. 


Then once more a!l lipa joioed in that sublime hymn, 


— the pathetic De pro/undU of Deapotism, the eiulting 


Magnificat of Liberty : 


To anns, ye pntriot band ! In bright battalions stand 1 


March on I March on 1 


May blood impure soon lave our thirsty land 1 
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Joy — wild, intoiicstmg, insensate joy — filled ail 
hearts. Everybody threw himaelf iuto bis neighbor*s 
arms. Maidena epread the floral crowns and bouqueté 
broadcast at the bard's feet. 

Thirty-eight years later, in deacribing to the narrator 
thia great day, — to me a young mau, who had juat 
heard for the first time, in 1830, thia sacred hymn aiing 
by the puissant voiee of the people, — thirty-eight years 
later, the poet's forebead was atill radiant with the 
Bplendid auréole of 1792, 

This waa juat ! 

How cornes it that even I, in writing thèse last verses, 
find myself bo greatly moved î Why is it that my right 
hand trembles, while it copies the Chïldren's Chorus and 
the Invocation to the Angel of France? Why doea my 
left hand brush away a tear, ready to fall upon the 
paper 1 

It ia becauae the holy Marseilles Hymn ia not merely 
a war-cry, but a pœan of fraternity. It Î8 because it 
typifies tbe powerftil hand of France, outstretched to ail 
nations. It is because this hymn will be the lagt sigh 
of Liberty in her death, her first glad cry in the new 
birth. 

Aa thia hymn was born at Strasburg, and ebristened 
the Song of the Rhine, how dîd it happen to blossom 
auddenly in the heart of France, nnder tbe name of the 
Marseilles Hymnl 

That is preciaely what we are about to tell our readera ! 



Note. — The transistor is well aware of the inadequacy of 
eipress the fervor and tire of the Marseillaise; 
but it foUows very neurly the peculiar rhythm and rhyming 
of the original, hue for line; where&e other easlly accessible 



I 
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translations, thongb meritorious, sacrifice eîther mètre or 
i both. 



There ia a popular English version, which has been in 
aie for over hall' a. century, beginning thua ; 

Ye soos of Francs, awake to glory ! 

H&rfc, hark I What myriads bid you rue t 

Tonr children, wives, aud grandairea hoary, -• 

Behold their tears and hear their cries ! 

To amis ! to arma, ye brava I The avenging sword unaheathe 1 

March on 1 March on I 

Ail bearts raaolved on victory or death ! 

Thia ia both spirited and easily sung ; but one looks ia 
Tain for tbe parallul of its laogtuge in the original hymn. 

Other versions, fol! of poetic tbought, give to every line 
eight syllables, divîdtsd iuto four equal feet, witbout the récur- 
rence of the redundant closing syllnble in tbe first, third, fifth, 
and eighth lines of eacb stnnza ; while one chorus, 

To arms, citizens ! Your battolions form ! 

March on t March on 1 
Until the brama of peace sncceed the atorm ! 

cannot be aung properly to the o!d music, and gives do hirrt 
of the decidedly bloodthirsty character of the Freucb refrain, 
which even Dumas cbaracterizes as terrible. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

BARBÀROUX'S FIVE HUNDHED KEN. 



_ 

Country, iseued by the Asserubly, the Cobleutz manifeato 
arrived in Paria on July 28, 1792, As we bave already 
said, this document was a fnolhardy pièce of work, & 
menace, and therofore an instilt to France. 

The Duke of Brunawick, a man of intellectual ability, 
deemed the manifeato absuid ; but above tbe Duke were 
the kinga forniing the coalition. Having receîved the 
document ail prepared from the hands of the French King, 
they sent it at once to their gênerai. 

AccoTding to this manifeste ail Frenchmen were blame- 
worthy, and every village deserved to be pulled down or 
burned. Aa to Paria, it was a modem Nineveb, pre- 
ordained to briers and thistles. Aa in the famoua Jérusa- 
lem Temple, not one stone ahould be Ieft upon auother. 

This waa the ntterauce of tbe manifeato which an'ived 
from Coblentz on July 28, and bore the date of July 26. 
What eagle bad transported this document in its claws, 
that it could travel two huudred leaguea in thirty-aii 
ho (ira 1 

One ean imagine the explosion produced by auch a 
document. This evoked the spark which fell upon tbe 
Dowder. Ail hearta leaped. Everybody waa alarmed, 

Id prepared at once for the fray. 
Among ail thèse ruen let us sélect one, — among ail 
jse types, one type. Already we havo named our 






man, 
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Barbaroux, Now let ub try to depiot thia typa 
of manhood. 

Aa we already know, early in July, Barbaroux wrote to 
Kebecqui : " Send me five hundred men who know how to 
die ! " 

Who was the man capable of penning auch a phi 
and what influence did ha exercise over bis corapatrîotsî 
His was the influence of youth, good looks, and patriotiam. 

Thia man was Charles Barbaroux, whose geutlo and 
charming face troubled Madame Roland, even in her con- 
jugal chamber, and made Charlotte Corday dream of him, 
even as she stood at the foot of the acaftbld. 

Madame Roland began by dist.ruatmg him. Why did 
she dietrust him t He was too haudaome I 

Thia same reproach was bostowed upon two Revolu- 
tiontata, whoae heads, handsome as they were, appeared on 
the scaflbld witbin fourteen montbs of each other, — one 
under the hand of the Bordeaux exectitioner, the other 
under the hand of the headsman of Paris. The tirât waa 
Barbaroux. The second was Hérault de Séehelles. 

Hear what Madame Roland aaid about them : 

Barbaroux is a trifler. 
frivoloua wonicn haa filched away hia 
I aee handaome young men iairly intoxicnteil with the imprea- 
aion they produce, as ia the case with Barbaroux and Hérault 
de Séchellea, I cannot help thinking ttoit they adore them- 
selvea too much to be truly devoted to their countiy. 

In this our stern Pallas Minerva waa mistaken. Hia 
oountry was Barbaroux's chief mistreas. If not lus only 
mistreas, at least sbe was the one he loved well enough 
e for her. 



I 






to die for her. 

Barbaroux was born at Maraeillea, of a race of hardy 
aeamen who made commerce poetic. By bis forra, grâce, 
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ideality, — above ail, by his Greek profile, — he seemed 
like a direct descendant from the Phocians, who hrought 
their goda from tbe banks of the Pertnessus to the bordera 
of tbe Rhoae. 

Although bo youthful, be had already practised the art 
of éloquence, — which the roen of Southern France know 
bow to make both a weapon and a gem, — and the art of 
Poetry, that 8ower of Parnaasua, which the founders of 
Marseilles transported with them from the Corinthian 
Gulf to the Gulf of Lyona. He had also busied himBelf 
with the study of mediciue, and had been a correspond- 
ent of Saussure and Marat. 

Ho at first came into public notice during the agita- 
tions in his native city, folio wing the élection of Mira- 
beau to the Âssembly. Soon afterward he was appoint ed 
secretary to the City Council of Marseillea. 

Later there were troubles in Arles. In tbe midst of 
thèse diaturbances appeared Barbarous's handsome form, 
like an armed Antinous. 

Paris claimed him. That great furnace needed this 
odorous viue-branch. The orucible needed this pure 
métal. 

He was sent to the capital to give an account of the 
Avignon troubles. One migbt hâve said that he be- 
longed to no party, — that his heart, like that of Justice, 
entertained neitiier friendsbip nor préjudice. He atated 
facts, terrible aa they were ; and in telling tbe truth, he 
seemed as great aa Truth hereelf. 

The Girondists had just arrived. What distinguished 
thdm from other parties, — what ruined them ultimately, 
perhaps, — was that they were genuine artiste. They 
loved the beautîful. They grasped the warm and fresh 
hand of Barbaroux. Proud of their new adhèrent, they 
took him at once to Madame Roland'». 
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We already know what Madame Roland thought of Bar- 
baroux at tirst sight. What astonished her eapecially waa 
his youtb. For a long time her husbaud had corresponded 
with Barbaroui, and his letters ware alwaya prompt, accu- 
rate,and full of wiadom. She had never asked about the 
âge or aspect of thia grave correspondent. It seemed to 
her that he must be a mau at least forty years old, his 
head made bald by thought, his face wrinkled with 
nightly study. 

Waking from ber dream, she found liim a handsome 
fellow of twenty-five, — gay, laughîng, frivolous, fond of 
the ladies. Ail that fiery génération — winch flourished 
in '92, to be eut off in '93 — were passionately fond of 
womankind. 

It waa in thia bead, which seemed bo frivolous, and 
which Madame Roland thought too handsome, that the 
first thought was formulated, which found its culmiiia- 
tion in the Tenth of August. 

The storm waa in the air. Frantie clouda rushed from 
north to south, from sunrise to sunaet. Barbaroux gave 
tbeae clouda a deatîny, maasing them above the tiled roofa 
of the Tuileries. 

Before any oue else had made a plan, he wrote to 
Rebecqui : " Send me five hundred men who know how 

Alas ! The true King of France was the King of tbe 
Révolution, who could write that he needed five hundred 
men who knew how to die, — men who came with the 
eame simpliuity of niîud which bad led him to send for 

Rebecqui chose thèse meu himself, — recruited them 
from the Freuch party at Avignon. For two years they 
had been figbting. They had been hating through ten 
générations. They had fought at Toulouse, at Nismes, 
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Rt Arles. To blood they were accustomed. Of fatigui 
they did not even speak. 

On the day appointed they set out as if it were a very 
simple journey, thia stretch of two hundred and twenty 
leagues. Why not 1 They were hardeoed aailora, tough 
peasants, with faces burned by the African sirooco or by 
the mistral from Mount Ventoux. Their hands were 
black from tar and callous from labor. Wherever they 
went they were called brigands. 

During a hait which they made beyond Orgon, they 
received the words and ransic of Rouget de l'Isle's bymn, 
still called the Song of the Ehine. Barbarom bad sent 
them thia viaticum, this travelling provision, in order 
to make the journey seem shorter. 

One of them deeiphered tbe music and aang the 
worda. Then with a great outburst they ail repeated 
thia awful chant, — far more terrible than Rouget him- 
self bad imagined. 

lu paasing througb tbe mouths of the aona of Mareeilles, 
the soug changed ita character and the words changed 
their accent. No longer was it a song of fraternity, and 
of résistance to foreign invaders. It was an anthem of 
extermination, civil war, and death. It was the Mar- 
seillaise, — tliat resouiiding hymn whîch nmde ua tremble 
with fear beueath our mothera' breasts. 

Tbis little band of Marsilliana marehed through one 
village after auother, terrifying France by the ardor 
w hère with they aang this new song, heretofore un- 
known to the land. 

When he knew they had reached Montereau, Barbarom 
ran and told Santerre. Sautcrre proinised him to meet 
the Marsilliana at Charenton, with forty thousand 

Hère is what Barbnroux cakulated to do with San- 
terre's forty thousand nien and hia own five hundred 
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Maraillians, — to put the Marsilliaiis at tho head, and curry 
the Aseembly and the Hôtel de Ville with a rush. Tben 
he meaot to walk over the Tuileries, after the fashion 
of the conquerors of the Bastille in 1789, and proclaim 
the Republie on the ruius of tbat Florentine puluue. 

Barbaioux aud Rebecqui went to Charenton, aud there 
awaited Sauterre and his forty thousand men from the 
faubourgs. Santerre came with two hundred men ! 
Perhaps he did not wish to give Marsillians — that is, 
outsiders — the glory of auch an achievement. 

The little baud, with fiery eyes, tanned skin, and 
hoarse speech, went through Paria, from the Royal Gar- 
don to Champs Elysées, siiigîng the Marseillaise. Why 
should we oall it by any other naine thau they gave i!,ï 

The Jliirsillians were to encamp on the Champs 
Elysées, where a banquet was to be given them the 
next day. The banquet did take place ; but between 
the Champs Élysées aud the Swiuging Bridge, a few 
rods from the festival, were ranged battaliona of grena- 
diers from the section colled the Daughters of Saint 
Thomas. This was a Royalist detaohmeut, which the 
palace had placed as a shield between the new-comera 
and ïtself. 

The Marsillians and the Saint Thomas Grenadiers 
were enemica from tbe outset. They hegan by an 
interchange of iusults, which they followed with blows. 
At the first show of blood tbe Marsilhans shouted the 
call to arma, aprang for their guns, which were stacked 
near by, and charged with their bayonete. 

The Parisian Grenadiers were sent head over lieels 
by the first onalaught. Fortnnately they had bebind 
them the Tuileries and the iron gâtes. The Pont Tour- 

Ê'otected tbe iligbt, and raised a bariier beforo 
lemies. 



I 
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The fugitives found an asylum in tbe royal apar 
ments. Tradition has it, that one wounded man i 
cared for by the Queeu's own hands. 

The Fédération jets, the Mursilliana, the Bretons, tbe 
Dauphinais, aii numbered five thotisand œeo. Thèse 6ye 
thouHand men were a power, not by their numbers, but 
by their faith. The apirit of the Révolution was in thei 
incarnate. 

On July 17 tbey sent an addrcss to tbe Assembly ; 

Yon hâve declared the country in danger ; but do you not 
endan^er yonrselves by prolonging the career of traitera î 
Send after Lafayette ! Sunpend lin- Executive Power! Dépose 
tbe Department Directoriea ! Renew the Judicial Power I 

On Angnst 3 Pétion himaelf renewed thîa demand. 
With hia icy voice, and in tbe naine of the Commune, 
he demanded an appeal to arma. It is true there were 
two dogs bebiud him, urging him on by biting the calvea 
of hia legs, — Danton and Sergent. 

" The municipality," said Potion, " denouncea the 
Executive Power. To cure the ills of France, they rouet 
be aasaîled at their very source, and that without a 
moment's delay, We should prefer to ask simply for 
a temporary suspenaion of Louis Sixteenth; but that 
tbe Constitution forbids, and he constantly appeala to 
the Constitution. Therefore we not only aak lus abdi- 
cation, but demand it'' 

Listen to the King of Paris denouncing the King o 
France, — the King at the Hôtel de Ville declaring war 
agaiust the King at the Tuileries ! 

The Assembly recoiled at tbe proposai for auch si 
mary measures. The question of royal forfeiture I 
put off till August 9. 

On the eighth the Assembly voted that there was 
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ground for proceeding against Lsfayette. The Assembly 
was evidently retractng its steps. What would be the 
vota nest day, iu référence tu depo.sing the Kingî Would 
the Assembly also put itsclf in opposition to the popular 
will] Let the Assembly be ou its guard 1 Cuii the 
tnembers not see what imprudence niay bring aboutî 

To go back a littla. On August 3, the sanie day when 
Pétion aaked for the Kiug's déposa], the people in the 
Saint Marceau District were dying with huuger, on 
account of a strugglo meaning ueither peace uor war. 
Tliey accordingly sent delegates to tlie Quinze Vingts 
Section, and aaid to their brothers iu the .Saint Antoine 
Section ; " If we march agaiust the Tuileries, will you 
marcb with usl" 

" We will niarch 1 " was the reply. 

On August 4 the Assembly condemned the insnrrec- 
tionary proclamation issued by tbe Muucouseil Section, 

Ou the fifth the iniinioipality refused to publish the 
Assembly's decree. It was not enough that the King 
of Paris should déclare war ngainst the King of France. 
Hère waa the mnnicipality puttiiig itself iu opposition to 
the Assembly. 

Tbe report of ail thèse movementa reached the Mar- 
sillians. Barbaroux's meu had arms, but tiiey had no 
cartridges. They clamored for cartridges, but they did 
not receive them. 

On the evenîng of AuguBt 4, an hour after tbe news 
was spread abroad that the Assembly had condemned tlie 
action of tbe Mauconseil Section as riotous, two young 
Marsillians called at tlie Mayor's office. There were only 
two city officiais présent, — Sergent, who was Dantou'a 
mun, and Panis, who clove to Robespierre. 

" What do you wish 1 " aaked the two magistrates. 

"Cartridges!" replied theyouug men. 
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"We hâve been poaitively forbiddeu to let yi 
tbem t" aaid Pauls. 

" Forbiddeu to give ua cartridges î " replied one of th< 
two Marsillians. " Why, the iight 's comîng on, and we 
shaVt be able to hold our own ! " 

" Hâve we been brought to PariB for slaughterî " cried 
tbe otber. 

The lirat Marsillian pulled ont a pistol. Sergent smil< 
and said: " Yoti can't iutimidate municipal magistrat 
with Bnub petty menaces." 

" Who talks of menaces and intimidation 1 '' 
young mau. " This pistol isn't for you. It's for my- 
self ! " Pressing tbe weapon agaïnst hia forebead, he 
added : " Give me powder and cartridgea I or, o 
word of a Marsiilian, I'il blow my brainB ont I" 

Sergent bnd an artiatic imagination, a truc Frencb 
beart. Ee felt that the young man's appeal was tl 
appeal of France herself. 

" Panis, we muât take carel" he Baid. "If tl 
youngster kills himself, his blood will be required 
us!" 

"But if we furuish the cartridges contrary to orders, 
we shall be staking otir heads on tbe cnst ! " 

" îîever mind ! I believe the hour haa corne for us tt 
riak our heads," said Sergent. " Every one for himself. 
I lay mine on the hazard of the die. It is for thee 1 
eboose for thyself! 1 ' 

Taking a sbeet of paper, Sergent wrote and sigoed s 
order for the delivery of ammunition to the Marsilliana. 

" Give it me 1 " said Pania, when Sergent had nniahed 
it ; and be also signed the order. 

Henceforth people might be easy on one point, — that 
while the Marsillians bad cartridges, tbey would not lia 
Bt.il! and be butobered. 
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The Maraillians being now armed, the Assembly, on 
Anguat 6, welcomed ft belligérant pétition wbicb the 
Maraillians had addressed to it ; and not only ao, but 
the petitionera were ail admitted to the honora of the 
seBsion. 

The Aasemhiy was frightened, ao niuch so, that the 
memhera débat ed the question if it would not be better 
to retire into the provinces. 

Vergniaud alone held hia ground. In God's name, 
why 1 Who shall say it was not because lie waa bound 
to stay near tbe beautiful Candeille, tbat he preferred 
remaîning in Paria ? It does n't matter, however. 

" It is in Paris," aaid Vergniaud, " that we muât aecure 
the triumph of Liberty, or perish with our goddeaa. If 
we leave Paris, let us do ao after the fashiou of Themis- 
t od es, takiug ail the citizens witli us. Let ua leave 
behind us only aahea, and flee before our enemiea, only 
in time to let them dig their graves." 

Everybody was in doubt. Everybody heaitated. Every- 
bodycould feel tbe earth trembla beneath him, and feared 
lest it should gape nnder bia very footatepa. 

On August 4, the day when the Assembly condemned 
the Mauconseil proclamation, the day when the two 
young Marsillfaun distribûted among their Bve hundred 
comrades the cartridges wrung from Sergent and Panis, 
— on that very day there was a gathering at the Bine 
Dial, on the Boulevard du Temple. Camille Desmoulins 
was there, hotli on his own account and Danton's. Carra 
held the quill, and drew up a plan of insurrection. 

This plan being inatured, the eonspirators went to eee 
Antoine, a member of the former Constituent Assembly, 
living on the Rue Saint Honoré, opposite the Church of 
the Assumption, with Carpenter Duplay's family, in the 
aame bouse with Robespierre. 
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Robespierre was not thon qtiite up to the polïtîcal 
mark; for wben Madame Duplay saw thîa band of sgi- 
tators take possession of Atitoiae'B room, abe hurried up 
there and called to theui in affright : " Monsieur Antoine, 
are jou going to slay Monsieur de Robespierre!" 

" He 's ail right ! " responded Antoine. " Nobody 
thinks of Robespierre, thiuik tbe Lord I If he 's afraid, 
let him get ont of the way I " 

At midnigbt Carra'a scherae was sent I 
and Alexandre, the two district commandera. Alei 
would hâve marched at once, but Santerre saîd his dis- 
trict waa uot ready. 

Santerre kept his word to tbe Queen on Juue 20. Even 
on August 10 he only marched againat ber becauae be 
could not avoid so doing. The insurrection was c 
quently postponed. 

Antoine aaid that nobody thought about Robeapierre. 
He waa in error. The public mind waa so agitated that 
they even thought of taking Robespierre for the driving- 
wheel, — him, the centre of irnmovability. 

Whose notion waa this 1 Barbarous's I He was almoat 
in deapair, this hnrdy Marsilliau. He was almoat ready 
to quit Paris and return to V 

Listen to Madame Roland : 

We coanted little on onr defences at the North. Togetaei 
with Servait and Barlmmiix, we txmuined the chances for tht 
préservation of libertj in the South, and of founding ther 
a new republic. We took the atlas, aud traced on its ntaps thi 
linea of démarcation. Said Barbaroux: " If my five hundre 
Marsillians cannot suceecd hère, that will l>e o 

Well, Barbaroux now thought he had found another 
reaource, — the genius oF Robespierre. Perhaps it was 
Robespierre who wished to know more about Barbaroui's 
outlook. 
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The Marsilliaus had left their former ban-acks, whicb 
were too far off, and had taketi up their abode in the old 
Cordelier Couvent, which was at the very door of the 
Pont Neuf. 

This brought them into association with Danton. In 
case of an insurrection, thèse terrible Marsillians would 
start with Danton's impetus. If the movement succeeded, 
Danton wonld bave ail the honor. 

Barbarouï aaked for an interview with Robespierre. 
Robespierre put on an air of condescetision to this dé- 
sire. He sent word to Barbaroux and Rebecqui that 
he was ready to see them at bis lodgings. 

As has beeti snid, Robespierre lodged at Carpenter 
Duplay's. It may he remembered that chance led him 
thither on the evening of the butchery at the Champ 
de Mars. This chance Robespierre regarded as a 
blessing from Heaven, not merely becanse Duplay's 
hospitality saved his life from imminent danger at the 
time, but becanse the place naturally hecame the scène 
of hia future activity. 

For a man wbo wished to deserve the epitbet incor- 
ruptible, tbis was prerisely the lodging reqmred. Never- 
theless, he did not at once take possession of it. First he 
took a trip to Arras, whence ho brought back his aister, 
Mademoiselle Charlotte de Robespierre, and resided in the 
Rue Saint Florentin, with this dry and unmterestmg 
person, to whom the author had the honor of au intro- 
duction thirty-eight years afterwavds. 

Robespierre fell iil. Wbeu Madame Duplay, wbo was 
a perfect fanatic about Robespierre, heard about his 
sickuess, she reproached Madomoi telle Charlotte, be- 
canse sbe had not notified lier at once of his inalady, 
and reqnested that the invalid should he tnken to ths 
Duplay home. 
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Robespierre was willîng to go. Wheii leaving tlu 
home, where be had been a transitory guest, he resolvec 
some day to returu thither as a lodger. Madame Du- 
play's proposai harœomzed capitally with bis plans. 

She also had dreamed of the honor of having the 
Incorruptible for her guest. She tberefore arranged 
for bim a stnall but neat attic, înto wbicb she c 
the best and prettiest fumiture in the bouse, to ket 
Company with a charming blue and white bedstead, fui 
of coquet ry, Buch as would be agreeable to a man v 
at the âge of twenty-seven, had been painted with i 
rose ia bis hand. 

In this attic Madame Duplay had new pine shelves put 
up by her husband's workmen, on which Robespierre could 
place his books and papera. 

Tbese books were not numerous. The works of Racini 
and Rousseau fonued the chief lihrary of our austère 
Jacobin. Apart from thèse two authors, Robespierr 
read only Robespierre. The other shelves were loaded 
with his old law-papers, and his platform speechea. 

As to his walls, they were covered with ail the portraits 
of this great man, her lodger, which Madame Duplay's 
fanaticism could discover. As he had only to put out 
haud in order to read Robespierre, so to whatever 
side he turned, Robespierre still saw Robespierre, - 

ways Robespierre. 

It was into this sanctuary, into this tabernacle, this 
[oly of Holies, that Barbaroui and Rebecqui were 
ushered, 

Only the participators in this scène could tell with 
what subtile skill Robespierre wove the conversât ion al 
threads. First he spoke of the Marsillians, of tbeir 
patriotism, of his dread of seeing even the noblest 
sentiments carried to extrêmes. Theu he talked of 
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himself, of his aervioea to the Révolution, of the wise 
délibération wberewith he had regnlated its current. 

Was ît not tirne thîa Révolution ahould be checked 1 
Had not the hour corne for ail parties to unité in choosing 
the moat popular mail among them, in order to put the 
Révolution into his handa, with directions for him to take 
charge of the entire movement î 

Rebeequi did not let him go farther. "Robespierre, I 
eee what you're at," said he. 

Robespierre sprang from his cbaïr, as if a reptile had 
reared its crest in bis face. 

Rebeequi ako rose and said: " Come on, Barbaroux ! 
We no more want a Dictator than a King ! " and both 
departed ic haste from the Incorruptible' s attio. 

Panis, who had come with tbeco, followed them into 
the street, and aaid : "Ah, you hâve caught hoM of the 
thing at the wroug end ! You don't understand Robes- 
pierre'a idea. He only wishes for temporary authority. 
If anybody followa out such an idea aa yours, — why, cer- 
tainly nobody better than Robespierre — " 

Barbaroux interrupted Panis, and repeated the worda 
already apoken by his comrade : " No more a Dictator 
than a King 1 " 

Then he hurried away with Rebeequi. 
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WHAT MADE THE QUEEN KOT CARE TO FLEB. 
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One thiug reaeaured the people in the Tuileries. This 
WS8 precisely whiit aJarmed the Révolu tionista. The 
Tuileries, having beew put iuto a condition for defence, 
had become a fortreas, with an effective garrison. 

IOn that fanions Fourth of Auguat, when so many thinga 
happeiied, royalty did not remaiu inaotive. During the 
night before Alignât 5 sonie hired Swiss battalions had 
been brougbt from Courbevoie to the Tuileries. A few 
of thèse compauien were separated from the rest, and 
sent to Gailloa, where the Kîng percbance niight seek 
a refuge, 

Tbree aure men, tbree experienced commandera, were 
atationed near the Queeu : Maillardot, with hia Swisa ; 
D'Herviily, with hia Saint Lonia Chevaliers and hîa Con- 
stitutional Guards ; and Mandat, a Commanding General 
of the National Guard, who promiscd the help of twenty 
thousaud resolute and dévot ed soldiere. 

August 8, in the evening, a man found his way into 

(the interior of the palace. Eveijbody koew this man, 
ao he entered the Queen's apartment3 without diificulty. 

When Doctor Gilbert was announced, the Queeti snid, 
in a feverish voioe : " Let him corne in ; " aud as he en- 
tered she said : " Ah, corne in, Doctor, corne in I I ana 
glad to eee yon." 

Gilbert lifted hia eyea towarda her. In the trhole 
appearance of Marie Antoinette there was a joyoua and 
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satiafied air, whieh mode liim shudder. He would hâve 
much preferred to aee ber pale and downcaat, than m thia 
feveriah atate. 

" Madame," he aaid, " I fear that I corne too lato and 
at a bad tîme." 

"On the contrary, Doctor ! " she responded, with a 
aœïle, — an expression which lier rooiith had almoat 
forgotten, — " you corne most opportun tsly and ari 
most welcomel You will ahortly aee something I hâve 
for a long time wished to show you, — a king, a geuuine 
king ! " 

" I fear you are deceiving youraelf, Madame, and that 
you will show me only a local commander, not a king." 

" Monsieur Gilbert, perhapa we can no more agréa in 
our viewa of the aymbolical character of royalty, than 
about many other thiuga. In my mind, a king ia not 
raerely a tnan who can say, / do not wisk / but one who 
eau say, / will." 

The Qneen alluded to the famous veto, which had led 
to the extremely humiliating situation wherein sbe now 
found herself. 

" Yea, Madame," answered Gilbert; "and, above ail 
in your Majesty's eyea, a king is a man who avenges 
himaelf." 

" Who défends himaelf, Monsieur Gilbert I You know 
that we are publicly threatened. We are likely to be 
attacked with a atrong arm. There are, ao we are aaaured, 
Gve himdred men from Maraeilles, led by one Barbaroux, 
who bave sworn, on the ruina of the Bastille, that they 
will not retuni to Maraeillea till they hâve bivouacked 
on the mina of the Tuileries." 

" I bave heard somethîug to that effeet," replied 
Gilbert. 

" And it doea not make you amile, Monsieur 1 " 
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"It has alarmed me, both on your aocount and the 
King's I w 

" 80 much 80, that 70a corne hère to suggest that we 
abdicate, and put ourselves discreetly into tbe handa 
of Monsieur Barharoux and his Marsilliaos 1 " 

44 Ah Madame, if the King could abdicate, and ao 
secure, bv the sacrifice of his crown, his own life, aa weH 
as y ours and your childreu's — \ n 

"You would give him that counsel, would you not^ 
Monsieur Gilbert ? " 

** Tes, Madame ; and I would kneel at his feet to 
beseech him to folio w it." 

" Monsieur Gilbert, permit me to say that you are not 
very stable in your opinions. n 

u Madame, my opinion is always the same. Devoted 
to my King and my country, I hâve always wished to seo 
the King in unison with the Constitution. Ont of this 
désire hâve corne the successive prévarications and the 
various counsels which I hâve had the honor of suggest- 
ing to your Majesty." 

"And what ad vice do yon give us at this moment, 
Monsieur Gilbert \ n 

" Never hâve you been in a better position to folio w it 
than at this moment, Madame." 

" Let us hear it ! n 

** I advise von to flee. w 

m 

«Tofleeî* 

44 Ali, Madame ! You know very well it is possible, 
and never were such facilitiea aflbrdad yon for ita 



"Howsol" 

"You hâve neariy three thousand men abeadj in tbe 
palace." 

«Xearer fire thousand, Monsieur,» said the Qoeen. 
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with a amile of satisfaction ; " a 
maay at the Erst sign." 

"There is no necessity for making a sign which 
perhaps be interceptai!. Your five thcuaaud nien are 
quite enough." 

" Welli Monsieur Gilbert, in yonr opinion, what ought 
we to do with thèse five thousand men 1 " 

" Place yourself in their midst, with the King and 
jour august children. Leave the Tuileries when such 
a move is least espected. When you are two leagues 
away, mount your horses, and get into Caillon and 
Normandy, where you are expected." 

" That is, trust myself to Lafayette î " 

" He, at least, Madame, lias shown his dévotion to 
you." 

" ïïb, Monsieur, no ! With thèse five thousand met*, 
and five thousand more who will run at our first bidding, 
I prefer to try something else." 

" Wbat will you attempt î " 

" To crush tbis rébellion at once and forever ! " 

" Ah Madame, Madame ! He was rigbt when he told 
me you were doomed I " 

"Who said that, Monsieur î" 

" A man whose name I dare not repeat to you, Madame, 
— a man who bas thriee spokeo to you." 

" Silence ! " said the Queen, tiirning pale. " He shall 
be proved a liar, this false prophet ! " 

" Madame, Madame, I am much afraid you fatally hood- 
wink yourself 1" 

" Then you think they will dare attack us î " 

" The public mind inclines that way." 

"And the populace faney they can enter hère again, as 
on the Twentieth of June 1 " 

" The palace is not a well-fortified place." 
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" No ; but if you will corne witli me, I will show j< 
that vie tuay be able to hold out soma tima," 

" It is niy duty to fol!uw you," said Gilbert, bowing. 

"Corne, then 1 " said the Queen ; and preeediug Gilbert 
to tbe middle window, she bade hiro look out upon the 
Place du Carrousel, where they could Bee, not iudeed 
the immense square wbich now exteuds along tbe whole 
front of tbe palace, but tliree siuall oourtyards, ehut iu by 
walls which were then standing, — the courtyard belonging 
to the Pavillon de Flore, and called the Cour des Princes ; 
the one in the centre called the Cour des Tuileries ; 
and the one nowadays bounded by the Rue Rivoli, and 
called the Cour dea Suisses. 

"See there !" sbe said. 

Gilbert iioticed that the walls were pierced with narrow 
looplioles, lïliich would give the garrison an advautage, 
if it should be necesaary to open lire upon the mob. If 
tbe first outpoet were forced, the garrison could retire, 
net onîy into the palace, whose every door opened upon 
a courtyard, but also into the side building», so that the 
Patriots who ventured into either courtyard would fiud 
themaelves belween two firea. 

" What do you say to that, Monsieur ?" aBked thi 
Queen. "Would you still advise Monsieur Barbaroux 
and bis iive huiidred Marsillians to persévère in tbi 
euterpriee 1 " 

" If my advice would be listened to by such fanatïcs 
as they are, I would commend to tbem a course similar 
to that which I commend to you. I bave < 
you rjot to wait for an attack. I would ask them not to 
make tbat attack," 

" And probably they would pass your advice by 
aide I " 

11 As you pass it by on your side, Madame, I 
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misfortuna of humanity, to constantly ask for advice 
which is never followed." 

" Monsieur Gilbert," said the Queen, smiling, " you 
forget that tha advice you give us is unaolicited ! " 

"True, Madame," said Gilbert, taking a baokward 
step. 

" But this," added the Qneon, offering her hand to the 
Doctor, " ouly makea us the nuire grateful for it." 

A slight smite of doubt hovered over Gilbert'a lipa. 

At thnt instant some wagons, loaded witb oakeu tirn- 
ber, were driven into the Central Courtyard, where they 
were evideutly eipected by some men who, in spite of 
their plain clothing, were recognizable aa aoldiers, The30 
men began to saw tbeae plauks into piecea six feet long 
and three inchas thick. 

" Do you know who thoae men are 1 " asked the Queen. 

" Engineers, aa it seems to me." 

" Tes, Monsieur ; and they ara preparing to close up 
the Windows, and leave only tbe loopholes opeu, bo as to 
fire through thetn." 

Gilbert looked aorrowfully at the Queen. 

" What hâve you to sayl" she asked. 

" I pity you Bincerely, Madame, for having forced your 
memury to retain thèse words and your tongue to speak 

" Why so, Monsieur 1 Tbore ave oirciimstauces when 
it is needful for women to make themsetves men, aud 
tbat is when the men — " 

She ohecked herself; but presently she added, finish- 
ing her tbought rathcr tlian ber sentence: "Lut this 
time the King h as decided." 

"Madame, as you hâve decided upon theae terrible 
extrêmes, which I see you regard as the door of your 
aafety, I hope you hâve arranged for the defeuce of 
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ail the approaches to the palace, — for example, by t 
Louvre gallery, from the adjoining palace." 

" Ah, you set me thinkmg. Corne with me, Monaieui 
I wiah to assure myself that an order which I gave hu 
been carrîed ou t." 

She preceded Gilbert thrnugh her apartments, aa far 
as tbe door leadîng into the Pavillon de Flore, which 
connected with the Gallery of Paintings, 

Tbe door waa opeu, and Gilbert could aee workmen 
dividiug the gallery iuto spaces of twenty feet long. 

" Tou aee I " eaid ahe. Tben she added, addressing 
the officer in charge of the work : " Well, Monsieur 
d'Hervïlly 1 " 

" Well, Madame, if the rebels only leave ua twenty- 
fbur hours longer, we shal! be done." 

" Do you believe they will give ub twenty-four hours, 
Monsieur Gilbert 1 " she asked the Dootor. 

" If anything is on foot, Madame, it will not he oefore 
the Tenth of Auguat." 

"Tbe tectbî On a Fridayî A bad day for an out- 
break, Monsieur I I supposed the rebels would be intelli- 
gent enough to choose a Sunday," 

She walked on, while Gilbert followed. As they were 
leaving the picture-ball they met a mau in the uniform 
of a gênerai officer. 

" Well, Monsieur Mandat," said the Queen, " are your 
arrangements ail made 1 " 

" Yes, Madame," responded the officer, lookiug doubt- 
fully at Gilbert. 

" Oh, you can speak before this gentleman, Monsieur I " 
said the Queen. " He is our friend. Isn't it ao, Doctorl" 
ahe added, tuming to Gilbert. 

" Yes, Madame," replied Gilbert, " and one of the most 
devoted 1 " 
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"In that case," aaîd Mandat, "there ia another mal- 
ter. A detachment of National GnardB atatîoned at the 
Hôtel de Ville, and another at the Pont Neuf, will let the 
insurrection iata pasa by them. When Monsieur d'Her- 
villy, with hia gentlemen, and Monsieur Maillardot, with 
hia Swiaa, enconnter the robela in front, their retreat 
beiug eut ofF, they will be utterly crushed." 

" You aee, Monaieur, — your Teuth of AuguBt will not 
be a Twentieth of June." 

" Alaa, Madame, ao I fear ! " 

"For usl — for uaï" peraiated the Queen. 

"Madame," replied Gilbert, "you know what I told 
your Majeaty. As mucb aa I deplored Varennea — " 

" Yea, — ao earnestly you now recornmend Gaillon I 
Hâve you time to go with me down to the basement, 
Monaieur Gilbert 1 " 

" Certainly, Madame [ " 

"Corne, tben !" 

By a small winding staircase she led the way to the 
Iower atory, It waB a véritable «amp, fortified and 
defended by Swias Guards. The windowa were already 
blindr.d, as the Queen expresaed it. 

She went up to the colonel and aaked : " Monaieur 
Maillardot, what do you say for your men ï" 

"That they are ready, like me, to die for your 
Majeaty 1 " 

"They will défend ua to tbe last extiemity, thenî" 

" When they once open fire, Madame, tbey will only 
cease at tbe Eing'e written order." 

"You hear, Monsieur Gilbert! Outside the circuit 
of the palace, ail is hoatility ; but inaide, ail is fidelity." 

"That ia fl consolation, Madame, but not a aurety." 

"Do you know that you are very discouragmg, 
Doctorî" 
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" Her Majesty haa conduoted ma whither she would. 
Will she uow permit me to reeonduct lier to her owu 
roomal " 

" Williugly ; but as I am tired, give me your arm ! " 

Gilbert bowed at this mark of high favor, eo aeldom 
beatowed by the Queen, eicept upon a few of her intimate 
friands, — eapecîally since lier imhappy days begau. 

He reconducted her to lier ehamber. Marie Antoinette 
aank into an armchnir. 

Gilbert dropped ou one knee before lier and said : 
" Madame, in the tiume of your auguat épouse, in the 
name of your dear cliildreu, for your own personal aafety, 
once more I plead with you to use the forces which you 
hâve about you for flight, and not for battle." 

"Monsieur," said the Queen, " ever einoe July 14 I 
hâve boped to ace the King take bis revenge. The hour 
haa come, — at leaat, so we think. We aball either aave 
our royalty, or bury it in the ruina of the Tuileries 1 " 

" Can nothing make you forego this fatal résolution 1 " 

" Nothing I " and aa abe spoke the Queen offered Gil- 
bert her haud, partly aa a aign for hîra to rise, and partly 
that he might kiss it. 

Gilbert kissed her hand respectfully, and roee from bia 

" Madame," said he, " will your Majesty permit me to 
pea a, few Unes, whicli seetn to me ao urgent that they 
muât not be au instant delayed 1 " 

" Do ao, Monsieur," aaid the Queen, motioning him to 
a table. 

Gilbert aeated himself and wrote theae three lines : 



Come, Monsieur! Ttie Queen il in mortal danger, tmlEas a 
friend can persuade her t» lien ; and I beliove you are the only 
friand ivho can hâve any influence over her. 
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After he had signed and directed tiiQ letter the Queen 
said : " Witbout being too inquisitive, I ahould be glad 
to kuow to whom j*oq bave written 1 " 

" To Monsieur de Charny, Madame ! " 

"To Monsieur de Charny V cried the Queen, pale and 
tremulous. " Why do you write to hirnî* 1 

"That he may persuade your Majesty to do what I 
cannot persuade you to do." 

" Monsieur de Charny is too happy to retnember his 
unfortuuste frieuds ! " 

Tlio door openeii and an usber eutered, sayiug : " Count 
Charny, who bas this instant arrived, aska permission to 
offer his respectK to your Majesty." 

The Queen wos no longer pale, but livid. Sho stam- 
mered some un intelligible words. 

" Let hira corne in ! Let him coine in 1 " said Gilbert 
" Heaven seods him ! " 

Charny appeared at tbe door, in his naval uniform. 

" Oh, come, Monsieur ! " said Gilbert to him. " I was 
writing to you ! " and he haoded the Count his letter. 

" I heard of her Majesty 'a danger, and hère I ara," said 
Charny, with a low bow. 

" Madame, Madame," said Gilbert, " in Heaven's name 
listen to wbat Monsieur de Charny says. His voice will 
be as the voice of France ! " 

Beoding respectfully to the Queen and the Count, Gil- 
bert weiit away, bearing witb him a last bope. 
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CHAPTEE XXVII. 

TJS THE NIGHT BETWEEN AUGU8T NINTH AND TENTH : 

AT DANTON 'S. 

Oub readers must allow us to transport them into a 
house on the Eue de l'Ancienne Comédie, near tbe Rue 
Dauphine. 

Fréron lived on the second story. We will pass by 
his door, where it would be useless to ring, because be 
is on tbe next floor, with bis friend Camille Desmoulins, 
While we are going up tbe seventeen stairs wbicb sepa- 
rate one story from the other, let us give a hasty account 
of Fréron. 

Louis Stanislaus Fréron was the son of the famous 
Monsieur Elie Catherine Fréron, so unjustly and cruelly 
attacked by Voltaire. When one reperuses to-day the 
critical articles aimed by the journalist at the author 
of "La Pucelle," "The Philosophie Dictionary," and 
"Mohammed/' one is surprised to see that the journal- 
ist said, in 1754, what we think in 1854, — a hundred 
years afterward. 

Irritated by the persécutions which he bad seen heaped 
upon his father, — who died with chagrin in 1776, after 
the suppression of his journal, " The Literary Year," by 
Miromesnil, the Keeper of the Seals, — the younger 
Fréron, who had reached the âge of thirty-five at tbe 
period of our narrative, embraced with ardor the princi- 
pies of the Révolution, and he had published, or was now 
about to publish, " The People's Orator." 
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On the evening of Àugust 9, as we hâve already said, he 
vas with Camille Deamoulins, and had aupped there with 
Brune, the future Marshal of France, who meanwhile waa 
foremau in a printing-office. 

Barbaroux and Rebecqni were the two other guests. 
Only oue womau shared the repast, which bore Borne re- 
Bemblance to the refreshment enjoyed by the ancient 
martyrs before going icto the arena, and which was 
called the Feast of Liberation. 

This woman was Lucile, — a charming lady, with a 
sweet name, who left a mournful memory in our annals. 

In our story we can hardly aceompany thee to the scaf- 
fold whioh thon wilt aaeend, poetic and loving créature, 
because it ia the shortest pathway to reunion with thy 
huaband ; but in paaaing we can aketcb thy picture with 
two atrokea of the pen. 

Only one portrait remains of thee, poor child I Thon 
didst die so yonng, that the painter was, ao to speak, forced 
to graap thy likeness in its flight. That is a miniature 
whioh we hâve seeu in the admirable collection of Colonel 
Morin, who ao affably placed his treasures at our disposai, 
— treasures which were allowed to he acattered, precioua 
as they were, after the death of that excellent man. 

In this portrait Lucile appears smal), pretty, and de- 
cidedly roguish. There ia something essentially plebeian 
in her charmiug face. Indeed, as the daughter of an old 
Treasury clerk, and of a very beautiful créature who was 
said to hâve been the mistress of Terray, the Secretary 
of the Treasury, Lucile, as her name provea, — Lucile 
Duplessis LaridoTi, — was boni of the common people, 
like Madame Roland. 

In 1791 a love-match wedded this young girl — rich in 
comparisou with him — to that wild fellow, that waif of 
genius, Camille Desmonlins. 
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Poor, homely, slow of apoech, becauae of the stammer 
which prevented him from becoming au orator, — and 
perhapa made him tbe great writer wliom you know, — 
Camille won her at once, by the retineinent of his niind 
and the goodness of his heart. 

Although he was of Mirabaau's opinion, who aaid, 
"You can roake nothiug of tbe Révolution unless you 
ileckrittianùe it," Camille was married in Saint Sulpice 
Church, according to the Catbolic cérémonial ; but in 
1792, when a aon was born, he carried the babe to the 
Hôtel de Ville, and claimed for it a Iicpuhlvcan baptism. 

It was in their apuvtmeuts, up two Hi^lits on the Bue 
de l'Ancienne Comédie, that they unfolded, to the equally 
great alarm and pride of Lueile, the entire plan of insur- 
rection, — a plan which Barbaroux fraukly acknowledged 
he had accidentally sent in his nankeen hreechea to hia 
laundreas, three days before. 

Aa Barbaroux had no great confidence in the success of 
tbe blow ho had hiiusdf prepared, and as be feared fall- 
ing into the handa of tbe victorious Court, he displayed, 
with truly antique simplicity, a poiaon, — prepared, aB 
was Condorcet's, by Cabanis. 

At the beginning of supper, Camille, who had little 
more hope than Barbaroux, raised hU glaas, and repeated 
in Latin, that lie might net be nnderstood by Luoîle, 
tbe sentiment from the Book of Ecclesiastes : Edanm» et 
bUiamwe ; crat e<àm morirmmr (Let us eat and ilriiik, 
for to-tnorrow we die) ; but Lncile nnderstood him, and 
said : " Good ! why speak a langnage I do not under- 
atandï I divine what thon sayest I Go on, Camille I 
It ia not I, be aaaurad, who will hinder tbee from fulfil- 
ling thy misaion." 

On this assurance they spoke freely and aloud. Fréron 
Was the most resolute of ail. It was known that be li 
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hopeleasly, but nobody kuew who the 
woman waa. His despair over LueUe's death revealed 
his fatal secret. 

"And thon, Fréron," asked Camille, "hast thou 
poison 1 " 

" I ? If we do not suceeed to-morrow I shall get my- 
self killed! I am ao weary of life, tliut I ouly look for 
Borne prétest for ridding myself of it." 

Rebecqui waa more hopeful as to the reault of the 
conteat. 

" I know my Marsilliaus ! " he aaid. " I chose them 
myself. I am aure of them, from the firat to the last. 
Not one will draw back 1 " 

After aupper it was proposed to visit Danton. Bar- 
baroux and Rebecqui refuaed, saying that they were 
eipected at the Mareilliau barracka, near by, hardly 
twenty rods from the Desmoulins home. 

Fréron liad an appointmeut at the Commune, with 
Servent and Manuel. Brune passe il the night with 
San terre. Each of thèse persons waa uuited with forth- 
comhig éventa by hia owu peuuliar thread. 

When they separated, ouly Lucile and Camille went to 
Danton'a résidence. Thèse two houscholds were strongly 
bouud together, — uot ouly the Bien, but the women. 

We ail know Danton. More thau once, following the 
old maaterswho bave painted bis grand featurea, we bave 
been called upon to reproduce them. 

Hia wife ia lésa kuown. Let us say a few worda about 
her. 

In Colonel Morin'a collection waa to be fouud a souve- 
nir of this remarkable woniau alao, wbo waa the object ot 
her hti3band'a deep adoration ; otily it waa not a minia- 
ture of her, like Lucile's, wbich Morin posaes3ed, but a 
plaater caat. Michelct believcs this caat waa moulded 
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after death. Its characteristics are goodness, calmneas, 
and strength. 

Although not yet sick with the malady which led 
her death in 1793, she was already sad and restless 
if, feeling the appronch of death, she had an inward 
perception of the future. 

Tradition bas it that she was pious and timid. De- 
apite this piety and timidity she one day spoke her mind 
moat vigorously, although ît was opposed to the mind of 
her parents. That was when she declared her intention 
of marryiug Danton. 

As was the case with Lucile in her relations to Camille 
Desmoulins, so Madame Danton saw, behiud the sombre 
and perturbed face of thiB obscure coau, — without répu- 
tation or fortune, — tbe god of her idolatry, who, lika 
Jupiter in his intercourse with Semele, was to destroy 
her in the act of revealing himself to her soûl. 

It was a tempestuons and terrible fortune to which the 
poor créature bound berself; but pevhaps there was as 
tnuch pity as love in the décision which imited her to 
that aagel of (blinderons lightning, who was to haye 
the honor of personifyîiig tbe great year 1792, as Mira- 
beau had personiiied 1791, as Robespierre afterwards 
personihed 1793. 

The two houses were near together. Lucile and Camille, 
as we bave saiii, lived on the Rue de If Ancienne Comédie. 
The Dan tons lived on the Hue Paon Suint André. 
When Camille and Lucile arrived at Danton's, Madame 
Danton was in tenrs, and Danton, with a resolute air, 
was trying to console her. The woman went at once 
to the womau, aud the m an to the mari. The women 
embraced. The men shook hands. 

"Believeat thou auytbiug will happen î " asked 
Camille. 
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" I hope Bo ! " answered Danton. " Satiterre iH luke- 
wartn. Luckily, aa I think, to-morrow's affair ia uot 
one of mère personal intereat and individual leadership, 
The irritation produced by long suffering, tlie gênerai 
indignation, the sentiments roused by the approach of 
foreigners, the conviction that France i3 betrayed, — 
thoae are the éléments on whiuh we muât count. Out 
of forty-eight municipal sections, forty-aeven hâve voted 
for the dismission of the Kîug. Each section sends 
three delegates to unité into a Commune and save the 
country." 

" Save the country 1 That ia rather vague ! " aaid 
Camille, shaking his head. 

" YeB ! but ail the aame it is perfectly understood." 

"And Marat and Robespierre!" 

" Naturally nobody sees either of them. One ia hidden 
in his garret, the other in Ma cellar. When the bnsinesa 
is ail done, you will see them appear, one like a weaael, 
the other like an owl." 

"And Pétionî" 

"It wonld take a sharp man to say where he atanda. 
On the fourth he declared war ngaiust the palace. On 
the eighth he gave notice to the départaient authorities 
that be would no longer be responaible for the King's 
safety. This morning he proposed to station National 
Guards in the Place du Carrousel. This Rvening he asked 
the department for tweuty thousand francs, wherewith 
to send our Marsillîaiis home again." 

" He wanta to lull the Court to sleep," aaid Camille. 

" I fancy so," replied Danton. 

Juat then a new couple entered, — Monsieur and Ma- 
dame Robert. It may he mentioned that the year 
before, on July 17, 1791, Madame Robert, or Made- 
moiselle de Kéralio, dictated, on the Patriot Altar. 
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the famous pétition which her husband at once wrote 
down. 

Unlike the other two couples, where the husbsnds 
were snperior to their wives, this womau was superior 
to her husband. 

Bobert was a atout m an, thirty-five or forty years o!d, 
a member of the Cordelier Club, with more patriotism 
than talent. He had no faeility as a writer, was a great 
enemy of Lafayette, and was very ambitioua, — if we 
are to believo Madame Roland'B account of him in her 
Memoirs. 

Madame Robert was thirty-four. She «as smnll, 
adroit, witty, and proud, and had becn bronght up by 
her father, Gninemcnt de Kiîralio, a Kuight of Saint 
Louis and a member of the Academy of Inscriptions, 
who had counted among his pnpila a yonng Corsican, 
whose gigantic career he was far from foreseeing. 

Educated by her father, as we hâve said, Mademoi- 
selle de Kcralio nattirally becnme a literary and learned 
woman. At eeventeen ahe wrote, translated, compiled. 
At eijditeen she composed a novel, culîed " Adélaïde." 

As her father's income was harely sufficient for him- 
se!f, he wrote for "The Mercury" and "The Scholars' 
Journal ; " and more than once he put his name to 
articles which his daughter wrote, and which were far 
snperior to his own. It was thus she attained thnt 
acute, quick, and ardent mind, which made her eventu- 
ally one of the most indefatîgable jonmalista of her 
day, 

The Roberta had just corne through the Saint Antoino 
Quarter. Things looked strange there, they eaid. 

The night was beautifnl. The light was soft and 
peacefiil. There was hardly anybody in the streets; 
but ail the Windows were illuminaterf, and ail thèse 
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The effect waB peculiar. Thèse were not the illumina- 
tions of a boliday. They were more like the pale lights 
which keep watch over the bed of death. One felt 
tho life of tbe district breathiug through thia feverieh 
slumber. 

Just as Madame Robert finished lier description, the 
Hound of a bell made everybody aturt. It was the first 
stroke on the alarm-bell, which reaouuded from the Cor- 
delier Club. 

" Oood ! " said Danton. " I hear our Marsillians ! 
l 've no doubt that ia their signal." 

The women looked at each ot.her with terror, espe- 
cially Madame Danton, whose face bore testimouy to 
hsr fear. 

"The aiguall" asked Madame Robert, "la tbe palace 
to be attacked during the night 1" 

Nobody answered ; but Desmoulins, who went into the 
next room at the first cluug of the bell, came back with 
his muaket in his band. 

Lucile uttered a cry. Then, feeling tbat in such a 
crucial kour sbe had oo right to deprcas the man ahe 
loved, she threw henself into Madame Danton 's sleeping 
alcôve, fell upon hcr kueea, leaned her head on the bed, 
and began to weep. 

Camille came to her. " Be calm ! " he said. " I won't 
leare Danton'a aide ! " 

Madame Danton seemed like a dyiug ivoman. Madame 
Robert, clingiug to her husuaud'a ncck, wished to accom- 
pany bim. 

The meu went out and the three women reraained 
Madame Danton was seated, in a fainting 
dition. Lucile was on ber kneee, weeping. 
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Robert walked rapidly up and down the room, and said, 
without pereeiving that every word «as a blow to Madame 
Danton 's beart : " This îa ail Danton's fault. If my hus- 
band is killed, I shall die with bim ; but befure I die, 
l 'Il stab Danton ! " 

An hour paased away. They heard the stairway door 
open. Madame Robert hurried forward. Lucile lifted 
her bead. Madame Danton remaiued motion le km. It 
was Danton who entered. 

" Alonel" cried Madame Robert. 

"Be caJm, Madame 1" said Danton. "Nothing will 
happen before to-morrow." 

"But Camille 1" asked Lucile. 

"And Robert!" asked Madame Robert. 

"Tbey are both at the Cordelier Club, where they are 
prepariug calla to arma. I hâve corne to bring you thia 
news. Nothiug will happen to-night; and as a proof of 
it, l 'm going to aleep." 

Without undreaaing he threw himself on the bed, and 
in five minutes was os sound asleep as if tin 
pending at that instant tbe question of life and death 
betweeo royalty aud the people: 

At one o'clock in the raorning Camille alao came 
back. 

"I bring you news about Robert," he said. " He bas 
gone to the munïeipality to carry our proclamations. 
Don't be uneasy. They are for to-morrow only ; and 
yet — " 

Camille abook hia bead as if in doubt. Then he laid 
his bead on Lucile's shoulder, aud in hia turii fell 

He had been sleeping half an hour when aomebody 
rang. Madame Robert hurried to open the door. 
was Robert. He had corne for Danton, in hehalf of 
Commune. He roused Danton. 
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" Go away ! " aaîd Danton. " Let me sleep. To- 
'11 be time enongh." 

Robert and his wife accordingly went ont atid retumed 
to their own borne. 

Presently the door-bell rang again. Madame Danton 
opened tbe door and admit ted a big blond youth, twenty 
years old, dressed like a captain in the National Guarda, 
and holding a guu in bis hand. 

" Monsieur Danton 1 " he asked. 

" My dear ! " aaid Madame, rousing her husband. 

" Well, what ia it uow 1 " 

"Monsieur Danton," said the big blond youth, "you 
are waited for down there." 

'* Where ia down there ? " 

" Tbe Commnne." 

" Who waits for me t " 

"The commission ers from the sections, and especially 
Monsieur Billot." 

"That madmanî Very welll Tell Billot that I'm 
coming." 

Then looking into the face of the unknown lad, who 
wore, despite his youth, the insignia of hia superior 
rank, Danton said : " Pardon me, my captain, but who 
are you î " 

" l 'm Ange Pitou, Monsieur, Captain of the Hararoont 
National Guards." 

" Ah ha ! " 

" One of the Bastille connuerors ! " 

"Goodl" 

" 1 had a letter yesterday from Monsieur Billot, telling 
me that probably there M he a coil down hère, and that 
ail good Patriote were needed." 

" And then 1 " 

"Well, then I came away, with such of my men 
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as wiehed to follow aie ; but m they 're not Buch 
walkers aa I am, they stopped over at Dammartin 
Tbey'll be hère to-morrow, in good time." 

" At Dammartinl Why, that 'a eïght leagues offT 

"Yea, Monsieur Danton," 

"And Haramont ia how raany leagties from Paris 1" 

" About nineteen, We left there thïs morning at 
five." 

"Ah ha! So you 've done your nineteen leagues 
to-day, hâve you 1 " 

" Yes, Monsieur Danton 1 " 

" And you arrived — î " 

" At six tbis evening. I aaked for Monsieur Billot. 
They told me he was sure to be in the Faubourg Saint 
Antoine, at Santerre's. I went to Monsieur Santerre's ; 
but there they told mo they had n't seen hira, and that 
probably I should find hira at the Jacobin Club, on the 
Eue Saint Honoré. We!l, the Jacobins sent me to the 
Cordelier Club, and there they told me he had gone to 
the Hâtel de Ville." 

" And you found bim at the City Hall 1 " 

"Yea, Monsieur Danton. Then he gave me your ad- 
dresa, and said : * Thon 'rt not tire<l, Pitou 1 ' — ' No, 
Monsieur Billot.' — ' Well, go and tell Danton that he 'a 
a lazybones, and we 're wnîting for bitn!' — So hère 
I am." 

" Morbleu 1" said Danton, jumping from the bed. 
" Hère 's a boy who makea me asbamed 1 Let us go, 
my friend, let us go ! " 

He kisaed his wîfc, and then went out with Pitou. 
His wife uttered a feeble si<*h, and leaned her head on 
the back of her armchair. Lucile thought she was weep- 
ing, and respected her grief. 

At the expiration of an hour, aeeiug that Madame 
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Danton did not stir, Lucile roused Camille. Then she 
went to Madame Danton. The poor woman was in a 
deep swoon. 

The first rays of morning stole through the Windows. 
The day promised to be a fine one ; but as if this were a 
painful harbinger, the sky was red as blood. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 



We hâve seen vhat 

domicils. Now let i 

hundred steps away, 

There also tbe wom 



ib takmg place in Republican 

see what waa going on five 

l kingly dwelliugs. 

i wept and prayed. They wept 



eveii more pleiitifully. Chateaubriand says, that princea' 
eyes are so foruied as to coiitain an immense quantity 
of tears. 

However, let us render justice to each one aeparately. 
Madame Elizabeth and Madame de Lamballe wept and 
prayed. The Queeu prayed but did not weep. 

They ail supped at the usual hour. Notbitig could 
dérange tbe Kiug'a appetite. 

As they left the table, Madame Elizabeth and Madame 
de Lamballe returned to the room known as the Council 
Chain ber, — where it waa arranged for the royal family 
to pass tbe night, so as to hear every report, — but the 
Queen took the King astde, and wished bim to go into 
a ri ot lier a part m en t. 

" Whither are you condueting me, Madame 1 " asked 
the King. 

" To my chamber. Will you not put on the shirt of 
mail which you wore on the Fourteenth of Julyl" 

" Madame, that was well enough to save me from an 
assassine knife or bullet, in a time of conspiracy or 
a cérémonial day ; but in a day of warfare, when my 



friei 

cow. 
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frienda are expoaing themselvea for me, it would he 
r ardly if I did not expose myaelf like my frieuda." 

So aaying, the King left the Queen and went into hia 
private room, wbere he ahut himaelf in with hia con- 
feaaor. The Qneen rejoined Madame Elizabeth and 
Madame de Lam balle iu the Cou ne il Chamber. 

" What ia hia Majeaty doingî" aaked Madame de 
Lamballe. 

" He îs at confession ! " responded the Queen, with an 
indeBcribable accent. 

At thîa moment the door opened and Monsieur de 
Charny appeared. He waa pale, but perfectly calm. 

" May I speak with the King î " he aaked, bowing to 
the Queen. 

" Juat now, Monsieur, tlie King is myaelf," she 






Charny knew that hetter than anyhody else. Never- 
theleas he insiated. 

"You can go up to the King's room, Monsieur," ssid 
the Queen, "but I aaaure you that you '11 disturb him 
tremendoualy." 

"I underatand. The King ïa with Monaieur Potion, 
»ho haa just arrive d." 

" The King ia with hia confessor, Monsieur." 

" Then it ia to you, Madame, I muât make my report 
as Major General of the Palace." 

" Yea, Monsieur, if you will be so krad." 

" I hâve the honor to explain to yovir Majesty tlie 
condition of my forces. The mounted gendarmes, to 
the number of six hundred raen, eomraanded by Monsieur 
Rulhièrea and Monsieur de Verdière, are arranged in line 
of battle on the Grande Place du Louvre. The Paria 
Gendarmes on foot, intra muro» (withïn the walla), are 
■tationed in the stables. A squad of one hundred and 
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fifty men has beau detailed to form a guard at tha Hôtel 
da Toulouse, iu order to proteet, if need be, the treasury, 
tbe registry of accounts, and the spécial collera. Tha 
Paris Gendarmes on foot, extra murot (outside the walls), 
comprising only thirty men, are stationed at the email 
royal atiûrcase, in the Cour des Princes. Two huudred 
officer» and soldiera of the old footguards or horseguards, 
fifty young Royalists, as many gentlemen, — aonie tbree 
hundred and fifty or four hmidrad fjghters, — are assombleil 
in the Œil-de-Bœnf and the adjacent hallways. Two or 
three huudred National Guardsmeu are scattered about 
the courtyards and gardens. Finallj, rifteen hundred 
Swiss, who constitute the real streugth of the palace, 
assigned to différent posts, — stationed under the Gram 
Vestibule and at the bottom of tlie stairoases, which tbe; 
are charged to défend." 

" Well, Monsieur, are not ail thèse measures vei 
euconnigiug 1 " 

"Nothing satîsfies me, Madame," rcplied Charny, 
"when your Majesty's welfare is at stake." 
"Then your vo-ice is still for fliglit, Monsieur î 
"My advîce îs for you to put yourself, the King, 
and your august childreu in the very midst of your 
sol di ers." 

Tbe Queen started. 

"Your Majesty dislikes Lafayette ! "Well then, you 
hâve confidence in the Duc de Liancourt. He is at 
Rouen, Madame. Ho has hirod tbe maiisioii of an 
English gentleman named Canning. The General of the 
Province has made his troops swear their allegiance to 
the King. The Swiss battalions of Salis Samade, on 
which we may dépend, are dtstributed along the road. 
As yet ail is quiet. Let us leave the palace by way 
of the Pont Tournant, and the eity by way of the Barrière 
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da l'Êtoiles, at the end of the Champs Élysées. Three 
hundred horsemen, of the disbanded UoustiLutiunuï Guard, 
await us tliere, At Versailles we can easily add iifteeu 
hundred gentlemen to our ranks. With four thousund 
uien I eau answer for takiug jour Majesty wherever you 
may wish to go." 

"Thanka, Monsieur de Charny," said the Queen. " I 
appréciais the dévotion whicb bas led you to qu.it your 
dearest friands, and ofFer your services to another — " 

"The Qiiccn is unjnst," intemipted Charny. "The 
life of my sovereign wîll ahvaya be ruoat prectous of ail 
in my eyea, aa duty wîll always be tbe dearest of ail the 
virtues." 

" Duty, — yea, Monsieur," murmured the Queen ; 
" but as every ono seeme determined upon doing hia duty, 
I think I also miderstand ininc. My duty is to main- 
tain the nobility and greatuess of royalty, and to aea to 
it that if royalty be struck down, it shall fall worthily, 
at ita post of honor, — lika the ancient gladiatora, who 
studied how to die gracefully." 

" Thia is your Majesty 's bat word 1 " 

" It is above ail my laat with." 

Charoy saluted, and waa about to withdraw. Meeting 
Madame C'ampan at tbe door, on her way to rejoin the 
princesses, he Baid to her : " Aak their Highncsaea to put 
whatever precious things they hâve in to their pocketa. 
We may perhapa be compelled to quit the palace at 
any moment." 

While Madame Campan went to transmit this sugges- 
tion to the Princesse de Lamballe and Madame Elizabeth, 
Charny agaiu appraauhed tlie Queen. 

"Madame," said he, "it must be that you are in 
hopes Borne outside help may be added to our matériel 
résolûtes. If this is so, lut me know it. Remember that 
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by this time to-ooorrow, I shall hâve to render my accounl 
to God or to nicii, for abat is now taking placi 

'" Very well, Monsieur I " she replied. " Two hundred 
tbousand froucs hâve beeti sent to Pttion and fifty thon- 
aaud to Danton. Througk thia aum of two hundred and 
fifty thousimd franca a promise haa been obtained from 
Danton that he will atay at home, and from Pe'tion that 
he will corne to the palace." 

" But, Madame, are yon aure of the truatworthineas of 
your agents iu this transaction )" 

"Pétion arrived just now, — so you told me 

" Yes, Madame ! " 

" That is something, as you see." 

" That is not euough. I am told that he had to be 
seut for three times before he came." 

"If he is on our side," said the Queen, " he Îb, while 
talking witli the King, to lay Lis index fiuger on bii 
rigbt eye." 

" But if not on our side — î " 

" If he does not aide with us, he will be our prison» 
and I shall give moat positive ordera that he be ni 
allowed to leave the palace." 

At that instant they heard a bell toll. 

"What is thatî" aBked tbe Queeu. 

" The tocsin," said Cbarny. 

The princesses rose in alann. 

" What 's the matter ] " said the Queen. " The tocsin 
îs only the trumpet of the iusurgents." 

" Madame," said Cbarny, who appeared more diaturbed 
than the Queeu by thia sîniater Sound, " I muât iind out 
if that bell heralda any aerious movement." 

" And we shall then see you again 1 " said the Queen, 

" I havo plaoed myself at the ordera of her Majesty, 
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and I shall not (prit my poat while there is the least 
ahadow of danger." 

Charny bowed and went out. The Qneen remained 
a while in thought, and then said to heraelf: "Let us aee 
if the King haa finished hie confession ! " and left the 

Meanwhile Madame Elizubeth partly uudreased heraelf, 
ao that Bhe could Bleep more comfortably ou a sofa. 
From her collar ahe removed a caraelian brooch, which 
she showed to Madame Campan. The stoue waa en- 
graved. The carving represented a tuft of liliea, with 
a m otto. 

" Read it ! " aaid Madame Elizabeth. 

Madame Campan took it nearer the candlea, and read : 

Forget qfences ! Pardon injuries ! 

"I aadly fear that maxïm haa little influence orer our 
enemiea, but it ia none the lésa dear to me ! " said the 
Priuceaa. 

As she apoke, a shot reaounded in the courtyard. The 
women acreamed. 

"There 'a the firat ahot," said Madame Elizabeth. 
" Alaa ! It won't be the laat ! " 

Pétion's arrivai at the Tuileries had been announced to 
the Queen. Hère are the circumstauees under which the 
Jlayor of Paris raade bis entry. 

He arrived at half-paat ten. Thia time nobody made 
liim wait in the antechamber. On the ooutrary he waa 
told that the King waa expecting hîm. In order to reach 
the King, however, he had firat to cross the ranka of the 
Swiss Hirelinga, iiext of the National Guards, and finally 
of those gentlemen known aa Chevaliers du PnignaTd. 

Nevertheless, as they knew the King had 
vol. m.— la 
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Pé"tion, and that he raight, if he had ao chosen, hâve r 
maîned in his own proper palace, the Hôtel de Ville, - 
not hâve put himself into that lion'a deii called the Tuil- 
eries, — he was allowed to pass on [ although such epi- 
tlieta as Judat and traiter were hurled in Lis face eb he 
aaoânded the staircase. 

Louis Sixteeutb waa awaithig Pctiou in tl 
where he had treated the Major so rudely on Julie 21, 
nearly two months before. Pétion recognized the door, 
aud smiled. Fortune had already arranged for him i 
terribîe re venge. 

At the entrance the Major waa atopped hy Mandat, 
Commander of the National Guards, who said : " Oh, it 'a 
you, ia it, Monsieur Mayor t " 

" Yea, Monaieur, it is I ! " said Pétion, in his habitually 
phleginatio way. 

" What are you doing hère t " 

" I must excuse myself from ausuering that ques- 
tion, not recognizing your right to question me; aud » 
I'm in a hurry, 1 can't stop to discusa matters witl 
inferiors ! " 

" Wîth înferîors t " 

" You are hindering me. I tell you l 'm in a hurry, 
Monsieur Mandat. 1 havo corne hère beeausc the King 
haa three times sent for me. Of cny own accord I should 
not hâve corne." 

" Ah ha 1 Well, tben, as I hâve the honor c 
you, I wish to ask why thèse City Police Coin m ias louera 
hâve distributed a profusion of cartridges to those Mar- 
aeillea mon, and why I, Mandat, hâve received only three 
for each of iny men." 

" First of ail," Baid Pétion, without losmg his self-con- 
trol, " no réquisition has been made for more cartridges for 
**■'■ T uileriea. Three cartridges for eacb National Guard 
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and forty for every Swisa was the order. As many hâve 
beeu furuished aa tbe King asked for." 

"Why thia diacrenaucy iti the numberaî" 

"It is for the King to tel!, Monsieur. Probably he 
diatruBted the National Gutirds." 

"But I, Monaieur," auid Mandat, "/"asked you for 
powder." 

" That ia true ; but uufortunately it waa uot the correct 
thing for you to receive it." 

" That 's a pretty auawer ! " cried Mandat. " It'a 
you to make it the correct thiug, aiuca the order muât 
come frora you I " 

The discussion had uuw reached a point whea it would 
hâve beeu difficult for Pétion to hold hia owu. Fortii- 
nately the door opened, and Rœderer, the Syuilic of 
the Commune, came to the Mayor'a aid, with the 
message : " Monsieur Pétion, the King is waiting for 

Pétion eutered. The King was indeed waiting for 
Pétiou, and waiting impatiently. 

* Ah, hère you are, Monsieur Pétion," anid hia Ma- 
jesty. "How ia it with the city of Paris '< " 

Pétion gave him a nearly correct accouut of the condi- 
tion of the city. 

"Hâve you nothing more to say to me, Monsieur ï' : 
asked the Kiug. 

" No, Sire ! " answered Pétion. 

The King looked at him meaniugly, and aaid : " Noth- 
ing, abaolutely nothiugî" 

Pétion opened his eyee wide, not underatanding the 
King's peraiatence. 

On his aide the King waïted for Pétion to lay his fingor 
oit his eye. Thia, it will be remeuibered, waa the aign by 
whioh the Mayor waa to uidicate that, in return for two 
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hundred thouaand francs, the King might count on hii 
help. 

Potion acratched nia car, but did not put hia i 
nearer hie eye. 

The K.ing bad been deceived. Some trickster had 
pocketed the two hundred thouaaud francs. 

Tbe Queen eutered, just as the King was puzzled what 
to aak Pétion uext, although Pétion waa expecting aomo 
new demand. 

"Well," whiapered the Queen, "is he our friendl" 

" I\ o," aaid the King. " At leaat, he bas made no 
aign t " 



" Then he il 



a of the Kinj 
il go away ! 



saïd Marie 



" May I retire 1 " aslied I 

" For God'a aake, don't h 
Antoinette. 

" No, Monsieur. Preaently you will be at liberty, but 
I hâve more to aay to you." Raiaing hia voice, the King 
added; " Go into my cabinet ! " 

To the eara of tboae in hia cabinet this meant : " I con- 
fide Pétion to your care. Watch him, and don't let him 
get away." 

The nien in the cabinet underatood perfectly well. 
They aurrounded Pétion, who frit himaelf a 

Fortunately Mandat waa not there. He was buay con- 
teating an order which had juat been isatied for him to g 
to the HÛtel de Ville. 

There was a croBsfire. Mandat waa wanted at the Hôtel 
de Ville, as Pétion was wanted at the 

Mandat objected atrongh- to accepting tliia bidding, and 
would not décide to go at o 

As to Pétion, he was tbe thirtieth peraon in a little 
room where four would hâve been in each other'a 
way. 
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"Gentlemen," he preseutly said, "it's 
stay hère long without auffueating." 

This waa eveiybody's opinion. Nobody therefore op- 
posed Pétion'a exit; but everybody folio wed him, albeit 
they did not quite dare to openly res train him. 

He went down the finit stairway they came to. Thèse 
etairs led to a basement rooro, opening into the gardeu, 
He feared for an instant tbat the garden door might be 
loeked, but it waa uufasteued. 

Pétion uow found himseîf in a larger and more airy 
priaon ; but it waa a prison quite aa aecure as the cabinet. 
Nevertbelesa, it waa far more comfortable. 

One mau who followed him gave Pétion hia arm after 
they entered the garden. Thia waa Rœderer, the Attorney 
General of tbe Department, 

Both began to walk up and down the terrace whieh 
akirted the palace. The terrace waa lighted by a line of 
lanipa. Tbe National Gnards came aud estiuguialied 
thoae wbich were neareat the Mayor and hia companion. 
Wby waa thisl Pétion auapected niiacbief. 

"Monsieur," be aaid to a Swiaa ofËcer who was follow- 
ing him, whoae name was Salis Lizera, " are they planning 
œischief agaiust me î " 

" Be easy, Monsieur Pétion ! " replied thia officer, with 
a strongly pronouuced German accent. " The King baa 
eommissioned me to keep watch over you ; and I promise 
you that if anyhody kills you, he Bhall die the inatant 
after, by my own hand." 

Under similar circumstances Triboulet said to Frauda 
the First : " If it 'a ail the same to you, let it be the in- 
atant be/ore, Sire!" 

Pétion niade no reply, but walked aa far aa the Feu- 
illant Terrace, which lay in the full mooniight. 

This terrace was not then, aa at a ïater day, bounded 
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liy a gratiog, but enclosed by a. wnll eight feet high, with 
three gâtes, two small and one large. 

Thèse gâtes were not ouly cloaed aiid fastened, but 
harricaded. Moreover they wero gnarded by grenadier 
from the sections of Butte des Moulins and Filles d 
Saint Thomas, well known for their royalism. From 
t liera there was uothing to be hoped. Now nnd then 
Pétion beut over and picked up a pebble. which he threw 
over the wall. 

While Pétion was promenadîng and throwing stonea, 
he was twice told thaï the Kiug wislied to speak with him. 

" Well," asked Rœderer, " are n't y ou going 1 " 

" No ! " said Pétion, " it 's too hot up there. I re- 
merwber that cabinet, and hâve 110 wish to return to it. 
Besides, l 've ronde an appointaient to meet somebody 
bere on the Feuillant Ter-race ! " and he continued to 
walk to and fro, nnd thrnw pebliles over the wnll. 

"An appointaient with whomî" asked Kcederer, 

At that moment the door of the Assembly Building 
opened, which led into the Fouillant Terrace. 

" I fanoy," said Pétion, " that 's just «bat l 'm waiting 
for." 

"An order for the admission of Monsieur Pétion!" 
said a voice. "The Assembly gnmmora him to its 
bar, to give an aceoimt of the condition of thinga in 
Paris I " 

" Prociseîy so ! " said Pétion to himself. Then he 
added a!oud : " Hcre I nui, ready to answer the ques- 
tions of m y enemies.' 

The National Giranls, imaginîng that this would b 
PÈtion'a disadvnutage, let him pass. 

It waa now nearly three in the mommg. Day was 
breaking; only, whnt was somewhat sïngular, the sky 
was the color of biood. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

THE HIGHT BETWEEN THE N1NTH AND TENTH OF I 



When Bent for by the King, Potion foresaw that leaving 
the palace might uot lie so easy as euteriiig it. Stepping 
tip to a rough-faeed man, with an ugly aeam across bis 
forehead, lie said : " Monsieur Billot, what news oan you 
give me about the Assembly just now 1 " 

"That there '11 be an all-uigbt session." 

" Very well 1 Wbat did you say was to be aeeu at tho 
Pont Neuf 1 " 

"Somecannon and National Guarda, plaoed there by 
Monaieur Mandat'a orders." 

"And did you not also say that underthe Arcade Saint 
Jean, at the entrance of the Eue Saint Antoine, a large 
body of soldiera was asaemhled \" 

" Yes, Monaieur, alao by Mandat'a direction." 

" Well, now listen to tbis, Monsieur Billot." 

"l 'm listening! " 

" Hère 'a an order to Manuel and Danton to sand home 
the National Guards who are at the Arcade Saint Jean, and 
take away the defenees from the Pont Neuf. Cost wbat 
ît may, tliîs order muet be exocuted, you understand." 

" I will carry it to Monsieur Danton inyself." 

" Good ! You live iu the Hue Saint Honoré, I believel" 

"Yes, Monsieur," 

" After deliveriug the order to Danton, return to your 
lodging and get a little rest. After two houra or so, get 
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Up, and take a walk along the outside of the walI by the 
Tuileries garden. If you see or hear sorne atones thrown 
oyer the wall from the Tuileries garden, ït will be be- 
cause I am kept there against my will, and threatened. 
with violence." 

" I underatund." 

" Then présent yourself at the bar of the Assembly, 
and bid your culleagues scud for me. You underatand, 
Monsieur Billut, I trust iny life in youv hands." 

" And I '11 be auswerable for it 1 Uo in peace 1" 

Pétion therefore came away, dependiug upon Billot'a 
well-known patriotism. The latter Lad spoken with ail 
tbe more confidence, because Pitou had just arrived. 

He sent Pitou to Danton, bidding the lad not corne 
back without the great leader. Desptto Danton'a elug- 
gishness, Pitou reached his heart, aud brought him to 
the Hôtel de Ville. 

Danton saw the artillery at the Pont Neuf. He saw the 
National Guards at the Arcade Saint Jean. He saw how 
important it was that such large military detachmenta 
ahould not he allowed to Temaiu where they could closa 
in behind the armed populace. With Pétion'a order in 
hand, Manuel aud Danton disinissed the National Guards 
from the Arcade Saint Jean, and sent the artillery away 
from the Pont Neuf. Thia left the route of the insurrec- 
tion clear. 

Meantime Billot and Pitou returned to the Rue Saint 
Honoré, wliere Billot atill lodged in hia old quartera. 
Pitou nodded to tbe bouse as to a friend. Billot sat 
down, and made a sign to Pitou to do likewise. 

" Thanks, Monsieur Billot," aaid the lad, " but l 'm 
nottired." However, Billot insisted, and Pitou sat down. 

" Piton," said the farmer, " I sent word for thee to 
come and join me." 
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" And as you aee, Monsieur Billot, I hâve n't made you 
wait," said Pitou, with that broad smile, characteristic of 
Pitou, which showed ail hia tbirty-two teeth. 

" No iudeed ! Does thee guess that something serions 
is going to happen V 

"I thought ae much; but tell me now, Monsieur 
Billot, — " 

" Wbat, Pitou 1 " 

"I don't see either Monsieur Bailly or Monsieur 
Lafayette." 

" Bailly is a traitor, who had us murdered on the 
Champ de Mars." 

" Tea, I kuow ; for, as you might say, I raked you up 
there, bathed in your own blood." 

" Lafayette is a traitor, who wauts to carry o£f the 
King." 

" Ah, I did n't know that î Monsieur Lafayette a 
traitor ! Who 'd hâve thought it î Aod the King 1 " 

"The Kiug is the biggest traitor of ail." 

"As to that," Baid Pitou, "that does n't surprise me !" 

"The King plots with foreiguers, and wauts to deliver 
France to her euemies. The Tuileries is a hotbed of 
conspiracy, and so it has been ducided to capture the 
Tuileries. Uuderstaud 1 " 

"Parbleu! If I uuderstaud — say, Monsieur Billot 
— as we took the Bastille 1" 



" Ouly it w 
"That 's a 
"How sol 



u't be bo hard I " 

niBtake ! " 

Will itreally be harderï" 



" It seems to me, however, the wallB are n't so high." 

" Yea, but they *re better guarded. You see, my dear 

boy, the Bastille was only defended by a garrison of fifty 
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pensioners ; whereas there are three or four thouB&nd 
ahlo men in the palace." 

" The Devil 1 Three or fonr thoueand mei 

" Without counting the fact that the Bastille was taken 
by surprise ; whereas, ever Bince the first of this month, 
the people at the Tuileries hâve feared an attaek, 
hâve put everything in a defensible condition." 

" So they meau to défend itl" 

" Yes I and ail the better because Monsieur de Charny 
is entrusted with the defeuce." 

"In fact he left Boursounes yeaterday by post, with 
his wife. — But is Monsieur de Charny also a traitor? " 

" No ! He 'h an aristocrat, that 'b ail. He has alwaya 
been on the Court side, and consequently has not be- 
trayed the people, uor has he ever coaied the people to 
trust hirn." 

"So we are to fight against Monsieur de Charny 1 

" Probably ! " 

" Singular, is n't it ? — Neighbors, too 1 " 

"Yeel This is what thcy call civil war, Pitou; 
thon art not obligea" to fight, if it isn't Rgreeable." 

" Excuse me, Monsieur Billot, but wliut is agreeable 
you ia also agreeable to me." 

"I should like it better not to hâve thee fight, 
Pitou ! " 

" Then why on earth did you send for me, Monsieur 
Billot 1" 

Tbe farmer's face clouded. "I sent for thee, to gWe 
thee this paper." 

" This paper, Monsieur Billotl" 

« Yes." 

"What paper Îb itî" 

" The copy of my will." 

"Howî À copy of your willî Hey, Monsieur Billot, 
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m't look like a mau 



contînued Pitou, laughiug, " you di 
wbo eipecta to lie down and die." 

"No," aaid Billot, pointing to Lia musket and his 
pouch hangïng on the wall ; " but I look like a mau 
wbo tuay be killeU." 

" Ah yea, we 're ail mortal I " said Pitou, aententioualy. 

" Well, Pitou, I sent for thee bere, so as to give thee 
this copy of my will." 

" To me, Monsieur Billot î" 

"To thee, Pitou, inaaniuch as I make thee my sole 
legatee — " 

"Me, jour heirl" aaid Pitou. "No, I thauk you, 
Monsieur Billot ! You aay tbat juat for the joke of the 

" I tell thee it is so, my friend ! " 

"It cau't be, Monsieur Billot." 

" What 1 Can't be so ? " 

" No I When a ruan bas legitimate heirs, be cau't 
give hia estate ail away to outsiders." 

"Thou art miataken, Pitou. Hecan/" 

" Well, he ovg/it not to, Monsieur Billot." 

A cloud passed over Billot'a oounteoauce. " I hâve 
no heirs ! " he aaid. 

"You havou't auy heirs 1 What do you oall Made- 
moiselle Catherine V 

" I know nobody of that narae." 

" Go away, Monsieur Billot, and don't talk to me in 
any such way. It provokes me." 

"Pitou, when a thing bolongs to me I can give it 
to whom I cbooae. In like manuer, if I die, it bvlongs 
to thee, in thy turn ; and thou canst give it to whom 
thou wilt." 

" Ah ha ! Good ! " aaid Pitou, who began to imder- 
atand. " Then îf any mîsfortune happeus to you — 
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You 1 



a't meet with any 



Bah ! What an as 
misfortune ! " 

"Just uow thou saidst truly, that we are ail roortal. 

" Yea ! — Well, you 're right. I '11 take the will, Mon- 
sieur Billot ; but ia it sure, if I am go unfortunate as 
to become your heir, that I can do what I phase with 
your property ï " 

" TJndoubtedly the property would ail belong to thee. 
They wou't be bo likely to try auy triokery ou thee, a 
good Patriot, — understand, — aa they mîght on folks 
who hâve been haud aud glove with ariatoerata." 

Pitou's appréhension grew elearer aud dearer. 

"Well, things beîng bo, Monsieur Billot, why, I 
accept," said Pitou. 

" Well then, as that 's ail I hâve to tell thee, put that 
paper iuto thy pocket, and get rested." 

" For what purpose 1 " 

" Well, in ail probability we hâve work for the mor- 
row, — or rather for to-day, for it is already two in th» 
morning." 

" You are going out, Monsieur Billot î" 

"Yes, I hâve some business along the Feuilli 
Terraue." 

" And you don't need me î " 

" On the contrary, thou wouldst be in tcy way !" 

" In that case, Monsieur Billot, I'U eat a bit." 

" True I Why, I quite forgot to ask if tbou wert 
hungry." 

" Oh, that 'b because you know l 'm always hnngry, 
aaid Pitou, langhing. 

" No need to show thee where to find the pantry — " 

" No, no, Monsieur Billot. Don't bother yourself aboul 
You 'H corne back, won't you 1 " 

" I will corne back 1" 
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must tell me where I may lind you 



" If not, 



" Useless ! In an hour I shall be baek.' 

" Very well, then ! Good luck I " 

Pitou went iu search of nourishineut, witli au appetite 
winch, like the King's own, was never lessened by eveuts, 
however gravi 



I 



' to w arda the 



while Billot took bis \ 
Feuillant Terrace. 

We know lus errand tbere. Hardiy Lad he reaclied 
the place before he was apprîsed, by a Btone which fell at 
his feet, followed by a second and then a t.hird, that what 
Pétion feared bail corne to puas, and that the Mayor was 
detained iu the Tuileries. 

Followîng the instruction h be liad reeeived, the farmer 
at once reported the watter to the Assembly, which at 
once sent for Pétion, as we hâve already aeen. 

Being thus set at liberty, Pétiou merely walked throngh 
the Aaaembly Hall, and returued on foot to the Hôtel de 
Ville, leaving hia carnage to represent him in the courtyard 
of tho Tuileries. 

Billot also returned to his lodgings, and found Pitou 
finishing his supper. 

" Well, Monsieur Billot, what 's the newst" asked the 
lad. 

" Nothing," said Billot, " unless it be that day ia 
dcing, and the sky is as red as blood." 
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CHAPTER ÂXX. 

FBOM THBEB O'OLOCK TILL SIX IN THE MOR.VING. 

Wb hâve seen how the day began, The Bun'a first ray« 
fell upon two horaemen, who were riding along the de- 
aerted quay nearest the Tuileries. Thèse two horsemen 
were Général Mandat and his aide. 

About one in the morning Mandat Lad been aummoned 
to the Hôtel de Ville. At tirât he refuaed to go. At two 
o'clock the order was imperatively renewed. Mandat 
atill wished to reaist, but Rœderer came to bim and 
said : "Monsieur, note the faet that, according to the 
stipulations of the law, the Commander of the National 
Guard ia under the ordera of the city goverament." 

Mandat made up hîa mind to go, but lie waa ignorant 
of two things. First, he did not know that forty-seven 
ont of the forty-eight municipal sections had decided to 
unité, and that each had ehosen three commise! on ers, 
whose hueineas waa to meet and concert meaaures for aav- 
ing tho country. Mandat expected to find the old city 
governraent, composed as it had been up to that time, 
and he had no idea that he was to enoouuter one hundred 
and forty-one new faces. Mandat waa also ignorant of 
the order which had been iasued hy tlie city, to olear out 
the soldiera from Arcade Saint Jean and the Pont Neuf, 
— an order which, in view of ita importance, had bteu 
attended to by Manuel and Danton in person. 

Ou nrrivinji nt the Pont Neuf, Mandat was thareforo 
atupelied to find it completely deaerted. He pauaed 
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and sent hia aide forward to reconnoitre. In ten min- 
utes the aida returned. He had found ncither artillery 
noi National Guarda. Place Dauphine, Rue Dauphine, 
and Quai des Augustius were as deserted as the Pont 

Mandat kept on hÏB way. Perhnpa it would hâve beeti 
better if he had returned to the palace, but meu march 
whither Destiny pushea them. 

As he drew nearer the Hôtel de Ville, he seemed to bo 
drawing nearer to life and animation. Just as in certain 
organic conditions the blood retreats towards the heart 
and abandons the extremities, which remain cold and 
colorless, so the excitement, the heat, — in a word, 
the Révolution, — were along the Quai Pelletier, on the 
Place de Grève, and in the Hôtel de Ville, the seat of 
popnlar life, the heart of the great body which ire call 
Paris. 

Mandat stopped at the corner of the Quai Pelletier, and 
sent hia aide to the camp limier the Arcade Saint Jean. 
The popular tide wae ebbing and flowing through the 
arcade, but the National Guards had disappeared. 

Mandat wished to retrace hia steps. The popular tide 
massed itself behind him, and forced him, like a waif, to 
the very steps of the Hôtel de Ville. 

" Remain hère/' he said to the aide, " and if any £11- 
luck happens to me ga and report it at the palace." 

Mandat Jet himself be carried along by the waves which 
encircled him. The aide, wbose uniform indicated hia 
aecondary importance, remained at the corner of the Quai 
Pelletier, where nobody molested him, the publie atten- 
tion being fixed on his commander. 

On arriving at the great hall of the Hôtel de Ville, 
Mandat found himself in the présence of strange and 
i faces. HeTe was the whule insurrection, ready to 

. to account the man who not only wîahed ta wè 
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its growth, but to strangle that insurrection m its very 
birth. 

At the Tuileries — wb recall his scène wîth Pétion — 
it was Mandat wbo played tbe inquisitor. Hère Mandat 
was himself to be interrogated. 

One of the rnembers of the new Commune — that ter- 
rible Commune which stified the Assembly, and later 
struggled with the Convention — advaoced, and asked, 
in tbe name of a!l présent : "By wliose order hâve the 
guards at the palace been doubicd ! " 

" By the order of the Mayor of Paris." 

" Where is that order J " 

"At the Tuileries, where I left it, that it might be put 
iuto exécution in my absence. 

" Wby was the artillery ordi 

"Because I wisbed to haï 
wben a battalion parades, the 

"Where is Pétion 1" 

" He was at the palace whi 

"A prisouerl" 

" No I He was at liberty, and walking in the garden. 

Just tben the eiatniuation was interrupted. A mem 
ber of the new Couueil ptoduced au unsealed letter, and 
asked to hâve it rend alond. Mandat only needi 
glance at tbat letter to know that he was loat. 
recognized bia own haudwriting. 

'fuis letter was the order which he had sent, at one 
o'clock that moming, to the battalion posted at the Arcade 
Saint Jean, coujmanding an atLack upon the rear of uny 
crowd moving against the palace, while the battalion 
from the Pont Neuf was to attack tbe crowd on the flank. 
This order had fallen iuto the hands of the Commune, 
after the witbdrawal of the soldiers. 

The examination was now doue. What more fatal 
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parade ; and 
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avowal could bo obtained from the accused than thia 
letter ! 

Thn Citv fînnnr.i] HpHilprl Ihnt Mandat, ahonld be re- 






The City Conncil decided that Mandat should be re- 
moved to the Abbaye Prison. Thia sentence was read to 
Mandat, and tben its fulfilment began. Id reading the 
décision to Mandat, the Président, as we are informed, 
mode a sort of horizontal gesture with bis hand, — such 
a, gesture as the populace knew but too well how to 
ioterpret. 

Peltier, the author of "Tbe Révolution of August 
10, 1792," says that tbe Président mode a very expres- 
sive horizontal gesture, as much as to aay : " Let him be 
disposed of! 

The gesture was îndeed very expressive a year later . 
but this horizontal gesture, which meant so much 
1793, did not signify as much in 1792, wheu the epoch 
of the guillotine had not beguu. 

As it was not until Alignât 21 that the 
first Royalist was eut off in the Place du Carrousel, —that 
is, eleveu days after tbe riot of August 10, — how could 
thi.i horizontal sign, unless agreed upoa in advançe, bave 
meant, "Kill this gentleman"] 

Unluckily, however, raany facts seemed to justify the 
accusation. 

Hardly had Mandat descended three of the stops in 
front of the Hôtel de Ville, when, at the very moment 
when bis younget son was hasteniug to ineet him, a 
pistol-ball entered the prisoner'a head. The same tbing 
had happened three years before to Flesselles. 

Mandat was only wounded. He rose, but în an in- 
stant fell again, beaten down by twenty pike-blows. 
The boy threw up his arms and sbouted : " Father, 
father ! " No attention wns pnid to his cries. 

Suddenly, from out a circle wherein one could see only 

VOL. 
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the gleam of sabres and pikes, an arn> was upliTted, hold- 
ing a bleedîug head, détachai from ita trunk. 

This was Mandat'» bead. His son faiuted. The aide 
galloped offto the Tuileries, to report what he liad seen. 
Tiio assassins separated into companiea, Sonia of the 
wretcbes threw the body into the river. Othera pvouie- 
naded the streets of Paris, with Mandat'* head on a pike. 
It was now nearly four o'clock. 

Before tbe bearer of the fatal news reacheB the palace, 
let us see what was going on there. 

After the King had attended to the duty of confession, 
he weot to bed ; for not ouly was he uuable to withstand 
tbe demanda of nature, but when bis conscience was at 
peace, he was easy in regard to other nmtters. 
he retired without undressing. 

When the tocsin was again heard, and the drums be- 
gan to beat a gênerai alarm, the King was awakened. 

Monsieur de la Chesnaye, to whom Mandat had dele- 
gated his authority when he left the palace, roused the 
King, so that he might show himself to the National 
Guards, and reaniniate tbeîr enthusiasni by his présence 
and a few apt worda. 

The King arose, heavy-headed, osctllating, half asleep. 
His haïr was powdered, but the powder was ail rubbed 
away from the side of his head which had toucbed the 
pillow. They tried to find the royal barber, but he was 
not there; so the King left his room with bis hair in 
diaorder. 

The Queen waa still in the Council Chamher. Being 
forewarned that the King was about to show himself to 
his defenders, she ran to raeet him. 

Quito the opposite of this poor monarch, — whoee dull 
look seemed to rest on no one in particular, the muscles 
of whose mouth wcre distendcd with iuvoluutary palpita- 
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lions, and wbose violet-colored coat gavo hira an air of 
heing in mouming for royalty, — althotigh the Queen 
waa pale, she w«b burning up with fever, and her eyes 
were red and dry; yet sho belonged to tbia monarchical 
phanlom, who showed himself in fuil daylight, with 
large blinkiug eyes, and without the midnight halo of 
royalty. 

She hoped to beatow upon him part of her sapera* 
bounding courage, force, and life. 

Ail weut very well, however, as long as royalty was ex- 
hihited only in the privacy of its own apartments; al- 
thougb the National Guardsmen, who mmgled with the 
uoblemeu, aeemg the King so close at hand, — thia pnor, 
heuvy, awkward raan, who had figured at such disadvan- 
tage, under sirailar cireu instances, on Monsieur Sansae'a 
balcony at VarenueB, — began to ask if thia oould be the 
hero of June 20, the King whose poetic story priests and 
womeu had already begnn to ombroider on fuuereal crape. 
They had to acbnowledge to the^oselves that thia was not 
tbe King whom. tbe National Guardsmen expeoted to aee. 

Just at thia moment the old Duc de Mailly, with one 
of thosB gooil intentions destined to i'urnisb Hell wïtli one 
more paving-stone, — juat at this moment, ws say, the old 
Duc de Mailly drew his sword, and threw hiroaelf at th» 
King*» feet, swearing, with a tremhling voico, that h« 
would die — he, and the French nobility whom he repre- 
Bented — for tbe descendant of Henry the Fourth, 

Hère were two bl traders instead of oue, First, tbe 
National Ouard» had no great sympathy for the uobility 
of France, whom Mailly represonteil. Second, it was not 
the descendant of Henry the Fourth whom they were 
to défend, but a Constitution»] sovereign. In reaponse, 
therefure, to a few cries of Ood save the King, cheers for 
the Nation reaounded ou ail aides. 
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It was necessary to regain a lost opportunity. The 
Kiug was urged to go down into the lloyal Courtyard. 
Alaa ! Tbat poor monarcb — deprived of his foad, hav- 
ing alopt only oue hour instead of seveu, ami possesaiug a 
wholly material nature — had no longer any will of his 
own. He was like au automaton, nioved by the impulse 
of an outaide volition. 

Whence came thÎB impetua 1 From tho nervoua nature 
of the Queen, who had neither slumbered nor eaten. 

There are persous ho poorly organized, that when 
once circuniataucea get beyond their control, they auo- 
ceed hadly in whatever they undertake. Inatead of 
winning the disafiected, it aeemed as if Louis Sixteenth 
appruached them for the purpoae of sbowîug how little 
prestige the falliog monarchy could leave in a man's 
countenauce, when that manwas lacking in native genina 
and force. 

In the courtyards, os in the rooms upstaira, when the 
same few Royaliats shouted " Long live the Kiug I " there 
were tremendous hurrahs for the Nation. 

The Eoyaliata had the bad jadgment to iusist. "No, 
no, nol" shouted the Patriots, "no other King but 
the Nation ! " and the King repli cd, almost like a sup- 
pliant : " Yes, my children, the Nation and your King 
are but one and the same." 

"Brîngtbe Dauphin," whispered Marie Antoinette to 
Madame Elizabeth. " Perhaps tbe siglit of thia child 
niay affect them." 

Some of tbe attendants ran after the Dauphin. Mean. 
while the King continued his sorrowful inspection. He 
eveu conceived tlie wretubed notion of going nearer the 
artillery, whoae officers were mainly Kepublicans. 

If the King had known how to epeak, how to make 
ajen listen to liim when their convictions were already 
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eatranged from hicn, tbîs would hâve beeu n courageoua 
undertiiking, and inight hâve aucceeded, even at the 
but tbere web nothing persuasive in 
s Siitcenth. Ho 
ver bis hésitation, 
t. h'j Kiny," whùih 



eitber the apeech or manners of Lou 
atammered. The Royaliata tried to 
hy raîsing anew the cry of " Long li 
had twice proved abnrtive. 

TI'iîb effort nearly led to a collision. Several c 
noneers left tlieir ponts and ahook their fist.s at the Ki 
aa they called out ; "Think we'U fire upon our brotbera, 
for the sake of defending a traitor like thee 1 " 

The Queen drew the King backward. Several i 
called out : "The Dauphin ! Louglife to the Daupli 
Nobody took ap the cry. The poor child dîJ not arrive 
on time. Ile waa late at cal) and misacd hia eue, aa they 
say in the théâtre. 

The King retumed to the palace, and it «aa a véri- 
table retreat, almoat a fligbt. When be reached hia 
own rooms, Louis Sixteenth sank breathlcas into 
annehair. 

The Queen remained at the door, luoking ail around for 
somebody to lean upon. She perceived Charny, leaning 
agninat tha caaing of tho door of her room, aud went to 
him at once. 

" Ah Monsieur, ail i« lost I " 

"I fear ao, Madiimc !" 

"Cau wo atill fleeî" 

" It is too late, Madame 1 " 

" What is there left for us to do 1 

"To die 1 " responded Charny, with a salutation ; 

lereupon the Queen aiglied and re-entered her chamber. 
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CHAFrEE XXXL 

FROM SIX TO SINJS o'CLOCK IN THE MOKNINO. 

Habdlt was Mandat nmrdered before the Commune 
pointed Santé rre Commanding General in his stead. 
San terre at once ordered the drums to beat a gênerai 
tattoo throughout the city, and the ehurch-bells to ring 
ont a double alarm. Then he organized Patriot patrols, 
with orders to go as far aB the Tuileries, and especiolly 
to keep an eye on the Aasembly. 

Aa a matter of fact tbe patrola had been hovering 
about the National Aasembly ail night. About ten 
o'olook in the evening the patrol arrested a knot of 
eleven persoue in tbe Champs Elysées. Ten of thèse 
ni eii were armed with daggers and pistola, and the elev- 
enth with a blunderbuss. Thèse eleven people allowed 
themselves to be taken witbout résistance, and were con- 
ducted to the Feuillant Guardhouse for safekeeping. 

During the rest of the night eleven other prisoners wei 
arreBted, and brought to the same place. The twenty- 
two were confined in two aeparate rooras. 

About daybreak the firat eleven found a way of eacape, 
by jumping from their window into a gardea, and break- 
ing tbrough the gâtes. The other eleven were 
aecurely confia éd. 

At seven o'clook in the morniug, a young mao twenty- 
niue or thirty year» old, wearing the hat and uniform of 
the National Guards, was brought into the Feuillant 
Courtyard. The freshneas of his attire, the brightness 
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of his arma, the élégance of his style, had roused tho 
suspicion tliat he was a Royalist, and thïs led to bis 
arrest. Moreover, he waa very cool. 

A man named Bonjour, an old ulerk in the Naval 
Department, was that day Buperintendiiig the Feuillant 
Section. He questioned the National Guardscaan. 

" Where were you arrested 1 " 

"On the Feuillant Terraoe," replied the prisoner. 

" What were you doing there 1 " 

"I was on my way to the palace." 

"What forï" 

" In obédience to an order from the Commune." 

" What duty did tbat order assign you 1 " 

" To examine the condition of things, and report to the 
Attorney General of the Department." 

" Hâve you that order 1 " 

" Hère it is I " As he spoke, the young mau drew a 
paper from his pocket. 

The président tmftlded the paper and read : 

The bearer of tîiis order will ro to tbe palace, in order to 
look into the condition of thioga, and report to the Attorney 
General of tbe Department. 

BomtE, 
Le Rouls, 

Municipal ojfù;er&. 

The order was regular. However, as tbere was eome 
fear lest the signatures mîglit be forged, a man was sent 
to tbe Hôtel de Ville lu Lave Ihem ideiitih'ed. 

This îaat arrest bronght a crowd of people into the 
courtyard ; and several voices in the crowd — there ara 
always Bueh voices in popnlar gatherings — began to call 
for the death of tbe priaoners. 

A city officiai, who waa présent, knew that it would 
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not do to let the ne voicea beconie too strong. 
tnounted a small platfurm, in order to harangue th. 
crowd and get the people to go away. JuBt « 
were about yielding to the influence of hia sympathetic 
si«.ieeli, the mcs.wnger who had been sent to tlie H 
de Ville, to aseertain if the eignaLuies uf thu city uffi 
were genuine, returned tu say tliat the order waa 
riglit, aiid that the man narned Suleau, the bearer of it, 
should be set, at liberty. 

Thîa was tbe sarae man whom we met One evening at 
Madame do LamliahVs réception, wheu Gilbert sketched 
a design of the guillotine, for Louis tht! Siiteenth, and 
Mario Antoinette recoguized, in thin uovel instrument, 
the unkuown machine wbiidi CaglioKtro had oaused her 
to see in a décanter at the Château de Taveruey. 

At the souud of tbis naine a woiniin, unnotiued in the 
crowd, raised her head, and uttered a cry of rage. 

"Suleau," she cried, "Suleau, editor-iti-cliief of 'The 
Acts of the Auostles,' — Suleau, one of the assassine of 
the iudependeuce of Lit'ge ï He beloogs to me I I de- 
mand Suleau'e death." 

The crowd opened to make way for thia woman. She 
ivas amall and pinebed, and wore an amazonian costume, 
in the colore of the National Guard. lu her shoulder- 
belt she carried a sword. Advanciug towarda the □ 
cipul comrnissary, she forced him to step down, and thei 
took bis place. Hardly was hor head soen above t 
crowd, when the crowd shouted her name with one voice, 
— Théroigne I 

Tlie'roigne waa pre-eminently popular. Her ahare in 
the disturbances in October, 1781), her arreat at Brusaela, 
her détention in Austrian prisons, her leadership < 
June 20, — ail united to give her a popularity ao great 
that Suleau, in hia aarcaatic journal, began, 1 
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jeat about Citizen Populus aa her lover, — meanmg, by 
this name, to personify the whole people. lu thia there 
waa a double allusion, both to the political popularity of 
Théroigne and to the looseness of her nuirais ; for in thia 
latter respect her réputation was wideBpread. 

Suleau had published a Brussels paper called " The 
Royal Tocsin," and thua aided iu suppressing the Liège 
revoit, and replacing a noble people — who wianed to be 
free, and unité with France — under the AiiBtrian yoke 
and the Bishop's crook and mitre. 

At thiB time Théroigue was preparing n narrative of 
her an-est, and had read a few chapters of it to the 
Jacobins. 

She now demanded the deatb, not only of Suleau, but 
of the eîeven other prisonera. 

Suleau could hear her voice in the mîdst of the ap- 
plau3e, demanding his death and that of his companions. 
Through the door he appealed to the offlcer in charge 
of the post, who had under him two huudred National 
Ouardsmen. 

" Let me out," said he. " I '11 give my name. They 
can kill me, and that 's the end of it. My death will 
save eleven other lives." 

Naturally the guards refnsed to open the door. 
Suleau tried to jump out of the window ; but hia cora- 
panions prasped him froni behind, and pulled him in 
agaiu, They could not believe they were to be delivered 
to butchera in cold blood. 

They deceîved themselves. Président Bonjour, in- 
timidated by the yella of the mob, grauted Théroigne's 
demand, and forbade the National Guards from offering 
any résistance to the will of the rabble, 

The National Guards oboyed and withdrew, and in 30 
doing left the door unguarded. The populace rusheu 
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into tbe prison, and aeized the first raan they i 
to find. 

Thia first victim happened to be an abbé named 
Bouyon, a drainât îc autbor, equally well known for bis 
epigrama, over the signature of Cousin Jacques, aud by 
the hÎHses with which three-fonrtha of hia pièces wcre 
received at the Motitanaier Théâtre. He was a colossal 
raan. Snatcbed from tbe arms of the commissioner, who 
tried to save him, be wtts dragged into the courtyard, 
where he began a despernte cou test with bis murderera. 
Although he had only his arms to ilght with, he was able 
to disable two or three acoundrels. A hayon et-thrust 
uailed him to the waJl, and be died in such a situation 
that his laat blows could not reach hia enemies. 

During thia struggle two otbor prisoners managed to 
escape. 

Next to Abbé Bouyon came a nieraber of the old Royal 
Guard, named Solminîac. His défonce was leas vigoroua 
tbaii his pmîecesaor's, and his death was the more oraeL 

Tben they mnrdered a third, wbose naine ia unknow: 
Suleau came fourth. 

" Hold on 1 " aaid a woman to Théroigne. " Hère 'i 
thy Bnleoo ! " 

Théroigne did not know him by sight. Aa he i 
oommonly uicknamed Abbé Suleau, ahe l>clieTed him t 
be a prisât. Like a wildoat shc nprang upon him, how- 
ever, and clutched him by the throat. 

Suleau was young, brave, and vigoroua. With a 
of his fist he sent Théroigne reeling ten feet away, v 
lently aîiook off three or four men who were thhsting f< 
hia blood, snatcbed a sabre from the handa of the cut- 
throats, and with two blows felled two of thèse butcber 
to tbe grotind. 

A terrible figbt enaued. Alwnya goining grounc 
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alwaya nearing the door, Suleau three times freed bio 
aeJf. He reached the door at laat, but ho was obliged to 
tnm, in order to open it, and was thus eipoaed to hia 
assassins for a defenceless instant. That instant afforded 
enough time for twenty sabrea to stab him. He fell at 
Théroigne's feet, who had the cruel joy of giving him a 
last wound. 

While Suleau was struggling witb hia murderers, a 
third prisoner managed to escape. 

Tho fifth man, who was dragged ont of the guardhoi 
by the misereants, roused a cry of admiration in the 
orowd. He had belonged to the old bodyguard. 
name was Vigier, and he had been known as Haudsome 
Vigier, Eeing as brave as he waa handsome, and m 
adroit as be «ras brave, Vigier fought fifteen minutes. 
Thrice h e fell and thrice he recovered himself. Every 
pavement in that courtj-ard was tinged, not only with 
hia own blood, but with that of bis murderers. At last, 
like Suleau, he waB overcome by numbers. 

The death of the others was simple slanghter. Their 
names are unknown. The uine corpses were dragged to 
the Place Vendôme, where they were beheaded. Their 
heada were stuok on pikes, and paraded throughout 
Paris. 

Poor Suleau had heeu two months married to a charm- 
tug woman, Adèle H al, tbe daugbter of a celebrated 
pain ter. 

That evening one of Suleau's servants obtained his 
master's head by paying ïts price in gold, and subse- 
quently suceeeded, after long eearch, iu recovering 
body. Suleau's devoted wife had been for a month in 
exportation of maternity, and it was she who demanded 
precious remaius, in order to bestow upon them tha 
Bad rites. 
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Before the gênerai struggle really bcgan, therefore, 
blood had llowed in two places, — on tbe stepa of the 
Hôtel île Ville and at the Feuillant Guardhouse. Prea- 
ently we shall see it flowing nt the Tuileries. After the 
drops, the rivnlet ; after tbe rivulet, the river ! 

Just aa thèse nourders were committed, — that is, 
between eight and nine io the tnoraing, — teu or eleven 
thoiisatid National Guards, called toge ther by Barbaroux*B 
alavm-bell, and by Santerre'u gênerai drumbeat, came 
through the Hue Saint Antuiue, entered the Arcade 
Saint Jean, — ho well guarded the night preceding-, — . 
and entered the Place de Grève, 

Tbose men eame to ask for au order to marcb on tbe 
Tuileries. They had to wait an hour. 

Two minora as to the cause of tbîa delay were circu- 
lated among the crowd. One waa to the efiect that the 
newly organized Commune hoped for concessions frotn 
the palace. The other ruraor waa that the Saint Marceau 
District waa not quite ready, and it waa désirable not to 
marcb withciut the Saint Marceau quota. 

The thonsand men who were armed only wîth pikes 
became very impatient. As uaual, the worse armed men 
were the moat zealous. They hroke through the ranks 
of the National Guards, declariug they would go ahead, 
and sack the palace ail alone. 

Several confederated Marsilliana and ten or a dozen 
French Guardameu — the aame guardamen who, two or 
three years before, bad helped to capture the Bastille 
— put themselves at the head of this rabble, and were 
hailed as its chiefa by common consent. This was the 
vanguard of the insurrection. 

Meauwhile his aide, who had seen Mandat's assassina- 
tion, rode at full speed to the Tuileries ; but it waa uot 
tiïl the King and Queen had returned to their respective 
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apartments, after his Majesty's ill-starred visit to the 
royal courtyarda, that the aide waa able to see them 
and report his gloomy news. 

The Queen felt as one always feels, at the announce- 
ment of the death of a man who has left oue's sîde 
an instant before ; ahe cuuld not believe it. She ruade 
the aide describe the scène once and again, with ail 
its harrowing détails. 

Meanwhile the noise of a brawl made itBelf heard on 
the main fioor, and came in thmugh the Windows. 

The gendarmes, tbe National Guards, and the patriotio 
cannoneera — those who had raised the shout for the 
Nation when the King was présent — at last began to 
provoke the Royaliste, by calling them Royal Grenadiers, 
and declavmg that there were, among tbe grenadiers from 
the sections of Saint Thomas aud Buttes des Moulins, 
meu who had been sold to the Court, 

As they were still ignorant, in tbe conrtyards and base- 
ment, of the death of their conimandiug-general, thotigh 
this was already knnwn on the main tloor, a grenadier 
shouted : "That low-livcd Mandat has sent nohody to 
the palace but aristocrats." 

Mandat' s older son was in the ranks of the National 
Guards. We already know tbe whereabouts of Mandat 's 
yoonger son, who tried in vain to défend his father on the 
steps of the Hôtel de Ville. 

At this insuit to his alisent father, the elder brother 
rusbed from the ranks with his sabre drawn. Two or 
tbreo oannoneers threw themselves in front of him. 

Weber, the Queen's Chamberlain, was there, among 
the Saint Roch Grenadiers. He flew to the youth's 
assistance. 

The sabres clashed. A quarrel was imminent be- 
tween the two parties. The Queen was attracted to 
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the window by the noise, and saw Weber. She called 
Thierry, the King's valet, and ordered him to go after 
her foster-brother. 

Weber came up, and told the Queen ail about the 
fracas. In return, she announced to him Mandat's 
death. 

The noise under the window increased. " See what 
is going on now 1 " said the Queen. 

" What is happening, Madame î " said Weber. " The 
cannoneers are abandoning their guns. They hâve 
rammed home a bail in each, and as the cannon axe 
not loaded with powder, they are now useless." 

" What thinkest thou of the situation, my good 
Weber ? " 

"I think," replied the worthy Austrian, "that your 
Majesty had better consult Monsieur Rœderer, who 
appears to me one of the most devoted men in the 
palace." 

" Yes, but where can I speak to him without being 
overheard, watched, interrupted î " 

"In my room, if the Queen wishes," said Thierry. 

"So be it !" said the Queen. Turning to her foster- 
brother she added : " Find Monsieur Eœderer, and bring 
him to Thierry 's room." 

As Weber went out by one door, the Queen followed 
Thierry by the other. Nine o'clock rung from the palace 
dock. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

FEOM NIKE o'CLOCK T1LL ELEVES' IN TUE FORENOON. 

Whbn one touches auch an important point in hiatory 
as wc hâve now reauhed, not a single détail ahould be 
omitted ; for thèse détails are linked one to auother, and 
their accurate adjuatnitnt constitutes the leugtli and 
breadth of the pioture on the canvns, whicb the hauda of 
the Past unroll for the eyes of the Future. 

At the very moment when Weber annonneed to the 
Queen the entrance of the Syndic of the Commune, the 
Swisa Captain Durler wus on bis way up to the King'a 
roonia, to uak either the Kiug or the Major General for 
the last orders. 

Cbarny saw the worthy captain looking for an nsher or 
chamherlain tu introduce bim, and naked : "Wbat do 
yon wïbIi forl'* 

" Are n't you the Major General ) " said Durler. 

" Yea." 

" I hâve corne for final orders, Monsieur, aa the head of 
the insnrrectionary column is just visible from the Place 
dn Carrousel. 

"Ton hâve been ordered to stand yonr ground, 
Monsieur, for the King is determiued to die in our 

"Ail right, Monsieur Major," simply responded Durler j 
and he returned to bis companiona with this order, whioh 
was their deat h -warrant. 

Ah Captain Durler had aaid, the baurrectionary van- 
guard was coming into aight. lt cousisted of a thousand 
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men anned with pikea, with a score of Marsillians and i 
dozen or fifteeu. French guards at their head. In thi 
rauks of the latter glittered the gilt epauleta of a youi 
captain. Tbia yuung captain, by Billot's recommen 
tîun, had been charged witli a mission, which will 
duly explaiued, 

An eighth of a league (not far from a quartor o 
mile) bebind thia vauguard came a large body of N, 
tionat Guarda and Fédérais, preceded by a battery of 
dosen pièces of artillery. 

When Cbaruy'a order vas communicated to them, thi 
Swisa Guards ruuged themselves quietly and resolutely, 
eaeh one at his pust, maintaining tbe gloomy and delîl 
erato silence of détermination. 

The National Guarda, lésa severely disciplined, tool 
their places in a more noiay and disorderly wuy, but 
with equal résolution. 

The gentry were badly organized, liaving only such 
short-range weapons as sworda and pistols. Knowing 
that the forthcoming struggle would be to the deatl 
they awaited with a sort of feverish intoxication thi 
moment of actual coufliet with the populace, - 
adversary, the ïmmortal athlète, the fighter constante 
overcome, yet riaing again with încreasiog power, througl 
eigbt centuries. 

While the besieged, or those who were on the eve of 
siège, were gettiug into position, thero waa a rap at the 
gâte of the Koyal Courtyard, and seventl voices cried 
out : " A parley I " Above the wall fluttered a wbite 
haudkorchief, fastened to a speor or a pike. 

Eœderer was sent for. He waa already on the way. 

" They are knocking at the Royal Gâte, Monsieur.' 

" I hear it, and l 'm coming." 

"What is to bedone!" 
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Open the gâta." 

The order was transmitted to the porter, who un- 
fasteued the gâte, and then let lus legs save hia 
head. 

Kœderer found himself face to face witb a vanguard 
of pikenien, and said : " My friends, you hare asked to 
bave the gâte opened for a parley, and mit for an 
army. Who ia your spokesmanl" 

"Hère he ia, Monsieur," said Pitou, with bis mild 
voice and bene volent smile. 

" Who are you t " 

" I am Captain Ange Pitou, chief officer of the Hara- 
mont Fédérais." 

Ikederer was not aware that there were any suoh 
soldiers as the Haramont Fédérais ; but as ticoe was 
precious, he judged it unnecessary to ask any questions ; 
so he said: " What do you want?" 

" I demaud a free passage for myself and my friends." 

Pitou's ragged friends, brandishing tbeir pikes aud 
making wry faces, appeared like dangerous enemies. 

" A pansage 1 Wherefore 1 " 

" To block up the Assembly, We hâve a dozen 
cannon ; but not one will be fired, if we get what we 

"And what do you waatl" 

" That the King should be deposed." 

" Monsieur, this ia a serions niatter," said Rrederer. 

"Vevy serious, Monsieur," rejoined Pitou, with his 
custotnary oourtesy. 

" It demanda délibération ! " 

" That 's fair I " replied Pitou. Then be added, look- 
ing at the big palace clock : " It lacks fifteen minutes of 
teu. If at teu o'clock we receîve no reply, we shali begin 

r attack." 
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" Meanwhile you will allow us to close the gâte, wi 
you notl" 

" Of course ! " replied Pitou, who then said to hts 
comrades : " My friends, let theni close the gâte t 
and he motioned to the foremost of the pikemen to 
retreat. 

They obeyed, aud the gato was closed without any 
difficulty ; but during the short time ît stood opeo, 
the besîegers had a chance to observe the formidable 
préparations made for their réception. 

When the gâte was fastened, Pitou's men were vi 
aniious to continue the parley. Several were bi 
upon the shoulders of their comrades, and climbed upon 
the wall, which they atraddled, whîle tliey began conver- 
sation with the National Guards iuside, who met them 
halfway, and were more than ready for a friendly, pof 
able, and fauiiliar chat. 

The quarter-hour rolled away. Then a man came fr 
the palace, and gave orders to opeu the gâte. Tbis tii 
the portei kept out of sight in his lodge, and bo 
National Guards lifted the l>ara. 

The besîegers stipposed their reqnest had been granti 
Aa soon as the gâte was open they crowded in, like mi 
who had been kept a long time waiting, aud were pushi 
forward by a power in their rear, — that ia, hy the rai 
ble. They called loudly for the Swiss Hirelinirs, swui 
their hats on the ends of their pikes and sabres, ai 
shonted: "Hurrah for the Nation! Unirai] for thi 
National Guards I Hurrah for the Swiss I" 

The National Guards respnndcd with eheera for 
Nation. Tbe Swiss mai ntai oeil a deep nnd gloomy sileoi 
At the mouths of the cannon the assailants paused to h 
ahead and arouud. 

The great vestibule was full of Swiss, arranged 
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ranks deep, according ta beight. As there was also a row 
of Swisa on each stop of the portico, this mo.de six ranks, 
able to open tire at the same time. 

Some of the ioBurgents began to reflect, and Piton 
was araong thia number ; only it was rather late for 
rellection. 

Now tbere came to pass what always happens to tha 
brave populace nnder aimilar ci rcura stances ; for such peu- 
ple are like childreu, good-natured oue moment, and cruel 
the next. 

Seeing the danger, theydid not think of running away, 
but they tried to go about, and jeat wîth the National 
Guarda and the Swias. 

The National Guardemen were not dÎBÎnclined to joke ; 
but the Swiss were more serious. 

Whyï Five minutes before the appearance of the 
insurgent vanguard, this is what had hnppened. 

After what was recounted in the previuus chapter, and 
as a resuit of the quarrel to which Mandat'a son ga.ro rise, 
the Patriot National Guarda had been separated from the 
Royalist National Guarda, and diamiBaed. 

In aeparatiug from their fellow-citizena, the Patriote 
also saîd farewell to the Swise, wbose courage was both 
admired and pitied. They added that if any of the 
Swiaa would follow them, they ahould be received into 
their houBes like brothers. Two Vaudoia, in anawer to 
thia appeal, made in their own tongue, at once threw 
themaelves into the arma of the Frenchmen, their nat- 
urel companiona. 

At this instant two gnnahots came from the palace 
loopholee, and two balla atruck the désertera in the very 
arma of their new friends. Tbe Swias officera, who were 
excellent shota and hunters of the chamois aod the ibex 
on their native hilla, had taken the quickest way to nip 
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désertion in the very bud. One eau eaaily uuderstand 
how b uuh an eveat made the Swiss soldiers grave aad 
mute. 

As for the men who had nowbeen admitted înto tl 
courtyard, armed with old piatoU, old musketa, a 
pikes, — tlmt ie, bo badly arrned tliat they might 
bave had no weapona whatever, — they were the same 
fltrange precursora of the Révolution whora we are Bure to 
eee at the beginuing of ail great outbreaks. They ran, 
laughing, to sue the abysa open which was to engulf a 
thrcne, — yes, more lhan a throue, a monarchy. 

The canuoneera were on their aide. The National 
Gtiards seemed about ready to joîn theni. They tried 
persuade the Swiss to do likewise. They did not notl< 
how tîme alipped away. Their cbief, Pitou, had givf 
Rosderer till ten o'clouk to décide, and it wa» now qui 
past ten. The rabble were amusîug thomeelves. 
ahould tbey count the minutes 1 

One of them had no pike, no gnn, not even a s 
but he had a priraing-hook, such a crook as ia used 
pull down the branches of trees which are to be ci 

To hia neighbor this man said : " Suppose I try 
hook a Swisa I " and Btraightway the fellow caught 
Swiss soldier by hia crossbelt, and pu lied the n 
towards himself. The Swiss only resiHted enough 
make it look as if be were resistmg. 

" Tbere 's a bite I " said the fisherman. 

"Pull gently 1 " said his neighbor. 

The hookman did pull gently, and the Swiss passed 

from the vestibule into the courtyard, as a fish is 

î from the river and landed on the grass. 

There were great cheers and loud burats of laughter. 

"Another ! Another " they Bhouted on ail aides. 
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The fisherman noted another Swiss, wbom he could 
hook like the first. After the second came a third, and 
then a fourtli and a (if th. The whole régiment would 
hâve bées landed, if they had not heard the order • 
Taie aim! 

Seeing the musketa levelled, with the usnal clank and 
mecbanical précision which accompames the movemcnts 
of regular troops, one of the insurgeuts — for there is 
always, under such circu m stances, soine crazy-head who 
gives the signal for massacre — iireJ a pistol at one of 
the palace Windows. 

In the brief intervol between tbe eommand to aim 
and the word fire ! Pitou saw what would bappen. 
" Lay low ! " he cried to his followers, "or you 're ail 
dead oien ! " and suiting eiample to precept, he pros- 
trated himself ; but beibre his advice could be followed, 
the order to Ere reaounded in the veBtibule, which waa 
forthwith tilled with flame and smoke, and a bailatorm 
of bullets came crashiug as n-oni a giant.'s blunderbuBS. 

This compact human maas, — for at least half the 
column had crowded into the courtyard, — this compact 
mass swayed like a field of wheat bent by the wind. 
Then, like a harvest eut down by the sickle, the rabble 
staggered and collapsed. 

Hardly one third of them remained alive. This third 
fled, passiug uuder tbe fire of two linea of soldiers and 
the barrack-sheds. There came shots both froin the 
sheda and the soldiers in line. The shootera would 
hâve killed eaeh other, but for tbe thick screen of 
men between them. 

This curtain waa toru open in large rents, however. 
Four hundred men remained on the pavement, whereof 
three hundred bad been killed outright. The other 
huadred, wounded more or less mortally, moaned, tried 
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to raise themeelves, and fell back again, giving to some 
parts of the ccrpse-strewn courtyard a motion like that 
of the retreatîng waves, — a mo veinent horrible to look 

Little by little ail became quiet. Apart from s few 
delirious fellows, who obstinately insisted upon lîving, 
tbe sea became cal m. 

The fugitives scattered theraselves through Carrousel 
Square, some rushing out upon the riveraide, and others 
into Rue Saint Honoré, ail shouting for help againi 
their murderers. 

At New Bridge thèse fugitives met tbe main body 
of the inaurgenta. Thia army waa eommanded by two 
men on horseback ; but they were folîowed by a man on 
foot, who nevertheless had the air of beîug in commaud. 

" Ah I " cried the fugitives, recognizing in one of the 
horseuien the brewer froni tbe Faubourg Saint Antoine, 
ramarkable for his colossal stature, — his euorraous 
Flemisb boree serviug hioi as a pedestal, — " ah, Mon- 
sieur Santerre, — help, help ! They are skugliteriug 
our brothere ! " 

" Who are 1 " asked Santerre. 

* The Swiss ! They fired on us, while we were cbeek 
by jowl with them." 

Santerre tumed to the other horseman and asked 
" What do you think of that, Monsieur î " 

The second rider waa a small, light-compleïioned man, 
whose hair was eut short like a brush, and who spoke 
with a strong Gernmn accent. " Faith ! " he said, " I 
beb'eve there is a military proverb whîch bids a soldii 
betake himself wherever he hears the voiee of a fusillade 
or a cannon. Let us find the noise." 

The mau on foot said to one of the fugitives : " Tou 
had with you a young officer. I do not ses him 1 
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"He fell among the firat, Citizen Deputy ! which is a 
pity, for he waa a brave young mai) ! " 

" Yes, he was a brave youth ! " reaponded the inquirer, 
palïng viaibly. " Tes, be was a brave youth, and he ahall 
be bravely avenged 1 — Go ahead, Monsieur Santerre ! " 

" In sucli a grave affaîr I think we ougbt to aum- 
mon expérience to our aid, as well as courage, my dear 
Billot." 

" So be it ! " 

" Consequently, I propose to asaign the gênerai cora- 
mand to Citizen Westermann, who is a thorough officer 
and a friend of Citizen Danton ; and I propose to obey 
like a private soldier." 

" As you please, provided yon mardi without losing an 
instant." 

" Will you accept the command, Citizen Westermann 1 " 
asked Santerre. 

" I accept ! " replied the Prussian, laconically. 

" Then give your orders ! " 

"Forward!" cried Westermann; and the huge col- 
umn, which had paused for an instant, put itself again 
in motion. 

Ah the vangaard entered the Place du Carrousel, through 
the wJL-kets from the Kue de l'Echelle and the quays, 
eleveu souuded from tbe Tuileries dock. 
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CHAPTEK XXXIII. 

FBOM ELEVES O'OLOCK TIIA KOOK. 

Rb-kntebing the palace, Rœderer met a Chamberlain, ^ 
was searching for bim on tUe Queen'a account. lu h ta 
turn he was looking for the Quoeu, knowitig that she «as 
the real strength of the palace in that hour. 

He was glad to learn that she was waiting for him in 
a retired corner, where he could talk with her alone, 
and withont fear of interruption. He therefore followed 
Weber upstairs. 

The Queen was seated near the chimneypieoe, lier 
back towards the window. Àt the noise made by the 
opening door she tnrned quickly around, and said ; 
" Well, Monsieur 1 " in an inquiring tone, yet withont 
asking any positive question. 

" The Queen has dono me the honor to send for a 
asked Bœderer. 

" Yes, Monsieur I You are one of the chief magistmte 
of the city. Yonr présence in the palace is a buckler for 
royalty. I wish therefore to aak you what you hopo and 
what you fear." 

" Little to hope, Madame ! AU to fear ! " 

"The populace are absolutely marching against 1 
palace î " 

" Tha vanguard ie in the Place du Carrousel, talkin 
■with the Swiss Guards." 

"Talking, Monsieur 1 I gare orders for the Swiss t 
repel force with force. Are they disposed to disobeyî" 
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l' No, Madame, the Swiss will die at their port." 
' Aud we ut ours, Monsieur. As the Swiss are soldiers 
the King's service, so sovereigns are soldiers in the 
servi ce of the monarchy." 

Bœderer wus silent. 

" Am I bo imfortunato as to hâve an opinion not în 
accordance with vours?" asked the Queen. 

"Madame, I hâve no opinion whatever, unless your 
Majesty favors me hy asking for it." 

" Monsieur, I do ask for it." 

" Well, Madame, I will speak to you with the frankness 
of a, man whose miud is made up. II \ pin ion is that 
the King is lost, if he remaûiB in the Tuileries." 

" But if we do not romain in the Tuileries, where shall 
wegol" said the Queen, risiug in trépidation. 

"At the présent juncture of affaire, there is only one 
asylum for the royal family." 

" And that, Monsieur — 1" 

" Is the National Asaembly," 

" Wbere do you say, Monsieur *î " asked the Queen, 
snapping her eyes rapidly, and speaking as if sure ahe 

l not heard him oorrectly. 

" The National Asserably ! " 

" And you believe, Monsieur, that I will ask anything 
f those feîlows 1 " 

a Rœderer held his tongue. 

" Taking one set of anémies with another, I like those 
who attack us openly, in the face of day, better thau 
those who wish to stah uh from behînd, and in the dark." 

"Well, Madame, make your décision, — either to 
givc in to the populace, or beat a retreat towards 
the Assembly 

"Beat a retreat 1 Are we theu so poor in our de- 
fenders that wc must retreat without firing a shotl" 
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" Before coraing to a détermination, Madame, will 
listen to tlie report of a compétent nian, aud leorn whi 
forces are at your disposai 1 " 

" Weber, go after one of the palace officers, either 
Monsieur Maillarduz, Monsieur de la Chesnaye, or — " 
She was ahout to name Monsieur de Charny, but she 
pauaed, and Weber left the room. 

" If your Majesty will go to the window, she can judge 
for herself! " said Rœderer. 

With évident répugnance she took a few Bteps towarda 
the window, drew aside the curtaios, and looked oiit 
tlie Place du Carrousel, aud aven the Royal Courtyard, were 
full of pîkenien. 

" My God ! " she exclaiœed, " what are those mei 
doing therel" 

"As I told your Majesty, they are talking." 

" Put tbey bave corne into the very precincta of tl 
palace ! " 

" I hâve hoped to gain time, bo as to give your Majesty 
an opportunity to décide what course should be taken." 

At that instant the door opened. " Corne, corne ! " said 
the Queen, with ont knowing to whom she was speaking. 

Charny entered. " Hère I am, Madame," said lie. 

"Ah, it 's you ! Tbeu I hâve nothiug to ask, for only 
a little wbile ago you told me what alone remaîus for us 

" And according to Monsieur," asked Ecederer, " t. hère 
remaias — 1 " 

" Only to die 1 " said the Queen. 

" You see that what I propose ta préférable, Madi 

" TJpon my aoul, I know not what is beat 1 " said the 
Queen. 

" Wliat does Monsieur propose ? " asked Charny. 

" To conduct the King to the Assembly," said Rtedcrer. 
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" That ia not death," said Charny, " but it is dishonor I 

" You hear, Monsieur," said she to Kœderer. 

" Let ua aee if there is no nriddle course," replied 
Rœderer. 

Weber came forward and said : " I am of small impor- 
tance, and I kii'jw it is bold for me to speak a word in 
such a Company ; but perhaps my dévotion inspires me. 
What if the Assembly should be asked to aeiul a depu- 
tation to watch over the King's safety 1 " 

" So be it ! I consent to that ! " said the Queen. 
" Monsieur de Charny, if you approve the proposition, 
go and submit it to the Kiug, X beg of you I " 

Charny bowed and went away. 

" Follow the Count, and bring me the King's answer," 
she said to her foster-brnther, who thereupon obeyed, 

The présence of Charny, so grave, devuted, cold, was 
such a cruel reproach to the woman, if not to the Queen, 
tbat she could not see him without a shudder. Perhaps, 
also, she hnd an awfu! preseutiment of what was soon to 

Weber retumed to say : " The King accepta, Madame, 

Vid Messieurs Champion and Dejoly are going at once to 
e Assembly to curry lus Majesty's request." 
" Look there I " said tbe Queen, suddenly. 
" What, Madameî" asked Rcederer. 
" What are they doïug there 1" 
The besiegerB were just theu busy catching the Swiss 
uards. 
Roaderer Iooked ; but before he had tinie to get any 
idea as to what was going on, a pistol-sbot smot.e the 
air, followed by a formidable discharge. The palace 
trembled, as if shaken to its foundationa. The Queen 

buttered & scream, rccoiled a step, and theu retumed to 
the window, constraiued by curiosity. 
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" See ! See ! " she cried, with flashiug eyes. "They 
fleeiug ! They *re routed I What do you say now, 
Monsieur Rœdcrerl Hâve we no other resource but 
the Assembly ] " 

" Will your Majesty do me the favor to follow me 1 " 
repli ed Kœderer. 

" See I See I " contînued ehe. " The Swiss al 
making a sortie, and purauing them. The Square 
empty ! Vîutory 1 Victory ! " 

" In mercy for youreelf, Madame, follow me," pleaded 
Kœderer. 

The Queen recovered herself, and followed him. 

"Where is the Kingl" he asked of the first tackey 
whom they met. 

" In the Louvre Gallery," was the response. 

"That is precisely whither I wish to conduct your 
Majesty," said Rtederer. 

The Queen followed, without having auy idea of her 
guide's intentions. 

The exteiiBÎve gallery of the Louvre was barricadod 
through half ita leugth, and divided into three sections. 
Two or three huudred men were there to défend it, and 
they could retreat into the Tuileries, by meane of a aort 
of swioging Btaircase, winch a kick of tbe laat fugitive 
would send tumbling dowu into the basemeut floor of 
the building. 

The King waa at a window with Cheanaye, Maillardoa, 
and Eve or sii other gentlemen. In hia haud he held 
spygtasa. The Queen rau to the balcony, but she had 
no need of a spyglaes to aee what was going on. 

The insurrection ary arrny was approaching, It waa 
long and wide, ooverjug the whole quay, as far aa the 
could see. By way of the Pont Neuf the posse froui 
Faubourg Saint Marceau was effecting a junction with 
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mon from Saint Antoine. Ali the bella of Paris were 

Fwintically jangling the alarm. The big bell of Notre 
Dame Cathedra! was overpowering ail the other réso- 
nant bell- me toi. 

A hot sim poured out ita myriad scintillations upon 
the gun-barrels and epear-beads. Like a distant storm, 
could be heard the heavy roll of nrtilleiy. 

" Well, Madame 1 " said Rœderer. 

Beside the King were collected some fifty persons. 
The Queen took a long look at the friends surrouuding 
herself. This look eeemed to corne from her deepest 
heart, and to ask how muth dévotion really remained in 
her service. The poor woman atood mute, uot knowîng 
whom to address, uot kuowing what pétition to make. 
She took her boy, and showed bim to the officers of the 
Swiss aud National Guarda, and to the gentry who were 
présent. It was no longer the Queen who demacded a 
throne for her inheritance. It was the diatreased mother, 
in the midat of a conflagration, askiug : " My child I 
Who will save my child 1" 

Duriug this time the King wns conversing softly with 
the Municipal Syndic, or rather Eœderer was repeating 
ta him what he had already said to the Queen. 

Two distinct groupa were formed around the two 
auguat personages. The gronp about the King was 
composed of collected and grave counaellors, who ap- 
parently approved the advice given by Rmderer. The 
largeat group, around the Queen, was made up of zealoua 
and enthusiastic young officers, waving tbeir hats, draw- 
ing their swords, extending their handa towards the 
Dauphin, kissing tbe hem of the Queen's gown, and 
swearing to die for herself aud her son. In their eutliu- 
siasm the Queen found a breath of hope. 

At this moment the Kiug's retinue miugled with ths 
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Queen'a. With bis usual air of immobility, the King 
atood in tbe centre of bot h groupa united. Perhaps 
tbia quietness aroae frorn courage. 

The Queen aeized two piatola from the belt of Maillar- 
doa, the commander of the Swisa Guarda. 

" Corne, Sire I " sbe said. " Now ia the tîme to either 
corne forth bravely, or perish in the midat of your friende." 

The Queeu'e action raised the entbueiasm of her friends 
to the brim. With open mouth and suspended breatb 
everybody awaited the King'a responae. 

A young, handaome, and brave king, with flnsbing e 
and quivering ltp, reîght bave thrown himaelf, with i 
pis toi in eacb hand, into the midat of the combat, e 
deavorrag to recall fortune to bis aide! They waite 
They hoped. 

The Eing took the pistola from the C 
and returned them to Maillardoz. Then he aaid, tnrning 
to Rœderer : " You say then, Monsieur, tbat I ought to 
betake myaelf to the Aaaembly î " 

" Sire, that ia my advice," aaid Iïcederer, bowing. 

" Let ua go, gentlemen," said the King, " for ther 
nothing to be done hère." 

The Queen nttered a aigh, took the Dauphin 
arms, rtnd addreaaed herself to Madame de Lamballe 
and Madame de Tourzel : "Corne, ladiea, aince the King 

Thia waa like aaying to ail the othera : " We abani 
you 1 " 

Madame Campan awaited the Que 
through which she had to pass. The Queen aaw her, 
and whiapered : " Wait in my room. I will rejoin you 
there, or I will send for you from elae 
knows wbere ! " Then leaning towarda Campan I 
murmured: "Oh for a plunge into the seal" 
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The gentlemen whom she had left behind looked at 
each other, as if to aay : " la it for tbis King tbat we 
bave corne to our deathsl" 

Chesnaje nnderstood this mute question, and answered 
it : " No, gentlemen, it is for royalty I Man is raortal, 
but priuciple is imperishalile." 

As to tbe utihappy women, — and ttiere were many of 
tlem, though several who were absent from the palace 
made ineffectnal efforts to re-enter it, — as to the women, 
they were completely terrified. One might bave believed 
them bo many marble statues, standing at tbe angles of 
the staircases and along the corridors. 

At last the King condescended to think of tbose whom 
he abandoned. At the bottom of tbe staircase he paueed 
and nsked : " Wbat will become of ail those whom we 
are leaving up yonderl" 

" Sire," responded Rœderer, " nothing is easier than 
for them to follow us. They are dressed like citizens, 
and can find their way out through the gardeu." 

" True," said the King, " so let ua go on ! " 

" Ah, Monsieur de Charny," said the Queen, perceiving 
the Count, who was woiting for tbem at the garden gâte, 
witb bis sword drawn, "why did we not listen to you 
day before yesterday, when you counselled flightî" 

The Count raade her no reply ; but he approached the 
King and said : "Sire, the King had best take my bat 
and give me his, for his own hat may lead to bis 
détection." 

"You are rigbt," said the King, "on aceouut of its 
white plume. — Thanks, Monsieur!" So he took Oharuy's 
hat in ezuhauge for his own. 

" Monsieur," said the Queen, "will tbe King run any 
danger during this short walkl" 

'You Bee, Madame, if any danger does lie in the 
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pathway, tliat I am doing ail I eau to tum it aside from 
liiin whom it menacée." 

" Sire," said tha Swisa captain, ci) arged with protec 
ing the King ou his way through the gardeu, "isyom 
Majeaty ready t " 

"Yea," replied the King, pulling Charay's hat i 
hia face. 

" Then let us set ont 1 " said the captain. 

The King walked between two ranka of Swiaa aold 
wbo kept atep with hia Majeaty. 

Suddeuly cries were heard at the right. The ( 
which openod iuto the palace yard, near the Café i 
Flore, waa forced opeu. A maaa of peuple, having 
learued that the King was on hia way to the Asaeniblj, 
rushed into the gardeu. A mau who seemed to be the 
leader of the incursion bore aloft Lia banner, which i 
a head ou the point of a pike. The Swiaa captain called 
a hait, and prepared to shoot. 

" Monsieur de Charny," aaid the Qu 

i lîable to fall mi... the hands of the 
will kill me, will you not î " 

" I canuot promise you that, Madame." 

" And why not t " exelairaed the Queeu. 

"Becauae, before a single hand touches you, I shall 
dead 1 " 

" Hold 1 " said the King, " that is poor Mandat's hei 
[ recognize it ! " 

The uiurderous baud dared uot come too near, bi 
they heaped insulta upou the Kiug aud Queen. Five 
six rnusketa were fired. One Swiss fell 
auother dead, The captain ordered hia 
and they obeyed. 

' Don't five, Monsieur ! " aaid Charny, " or not one 
will reach the Asstuibly alîve." 
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" True, Monsieur," aaid the captain. " Shoulder 

The Biildiers «gain obeyed, and the party continued ita 
way diagonally acrosa tbe garden. 

The heat of the year had yellowed tha chestnut-treea. 
Altbough it was not yet the uiïddle of Alignât, the leaves 
were already dry and were strewiug the gromid. The 
little Dauphin amused himself by rolling the leaves 
under h ts feet, and kicking the m over his aister's 
ehoes. 

" The leaves fall early this year," aaid the King. 

" Dîd not Bonie rabid i'ellow say that our monarchy 
would only laat till the leaves ahould fall '( " aaked the 
Qaeen. 

"Yea, Madame," replied Charoy. 

"And what is the name of this akiîfnl prophetj** 

" Manuel" 

A new obstacle now preaented itself to the progreaa 
of the royal faraily. Above them, on the terrace whieh, 
it waa necessary to ascend and croaa, — in order to go 
froiu the palace garden to the Ridiug Scshool, where the 
Aaaerably atill held its aesaiona, — a large knot of men 
and women were waitiug, and brandiahing their arma 
threateningly. 

Thia péril waa ail the greater, becauae the Swias could 
no longer keep their rauka. Nevertheleas the eaptaio 
tried to force a way through the crowd ; but thia eu- 
raged the rabble ao that Rœderer called to him: "Take 
care, Monaîeur ! Ton '11 get the King kilied ! " 

There waa a hait, and a messenger was sent to notify 
the Assembly that the King dematided au asylum. The 
Aaaerably nt once aent out a deputation ; but the mère 
sight of thia deputation redonhled the fury of the not- 
era, whoae angry shouta could be heard : " Down with old 
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Veto t Down with that Auatrïau hnsay 1 Abdication 
or death ! " 

The childrea, observing that their mother waa apecially 
menaced, preased nearer ta her. The little Dauphi 
asked : "Monsieur de Charny, why do al] theae people 
wiah to kill my mamma 1 " 

One man of gigantic stature, armed witb a pike, yelled 
louder than the reBt : " Down with old Veto ! Death to 
the AiiBtrian Womau I " aud triedtoao thrust bis weapon 
omong them as to wound eitber the Queen or King. 

The Swiss escort had vauiehed one by one. The royal 
famity were surrounded only by the half-dozen gentlemen 
who had come out of the Tuileries with them, togethex 
with Monsieur de Charny, and the deptitution from the 
Assena bt y. There were yet thirty paces to cover, ia 
the midat of a compact masa. It was évident that the 
rabble did not nieau to leave rxiany days to the King, 
and espccially to the Queen, At the foot of the stepa 
the struggle began. 

" Monsieur," said Eœderer to Charny, " put up your 
sword, or I can't anawer for the resultB I " Charny 
obeyed without a word. 

The royal party was lifted np by the multitude, as a 
ship is lifted by the waves in a storm, aud so they were 
carried to the aide of the Assembly building. The King 
was obliged to repuise a man who fairly sbook his fiai 
in the royal face. The little Dauphin, almost stifled 
screamed, and put out hia hauda fur help. 

A man aprang forward, grabbed the child, and 
irrenched him from his mother's arras. "Monsieur de 
Charny ! My child ! " she cried, " In Heaven'a naine, 
aave my boy ! " 

Charny took a few atepa towarda the man who bore 
the Dauphin ; but thie left the Queen so exposed, that 
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two or three arma were eitended towarda her, and 
band graaped the lace which covered ber breast. 

The Queen screamed. Charoy forgot Eœderer'a advice, 
and bis sword disappeared in tbe body of the mnn wbo 
had dared to lay his band upon the Queen. The crowd 
howled with rage, at soeiiig one of thcir on 
and ruahed beadlong upon the royal group. 

The women yelled : " Kill her, the Austrian nains 1 
Oive her to na, till we eat her np [ Death I Death ! ' 

Tweuty naked arma were ready to seize her; but tbe 
Queen, crazy with grief, did not think of her own Per- 
sonal danger, and coutînually cried : " My son, oh, my 

Aa the mtle party almost touched the threshold of the 
Aaaembly, the rabbîe made a final effort, fceling that 
the prey was about to élude their grasp. 

Chamy was eo beaet that be could only use the poin- 
mel of liis sword. Ameng tbe clinchcd and threateuing 
fists he could see one hand holding a pistol, pointed at 
the Queen. He dropped his sword, grasped the upraised 
pistol with both hands, tore it from the hands of the 
mon holding it, and discbarged it fulî in the breast of 
the aearest asaailant. Tbe wounded nian waa etunned, 
and fell to the ground. 

Chamy then stooped to piek up hiB sword. The sword 
waB already in the hands of a vagabond, who was trviug 
to stab tbe Queen witb it. Charny threw hiniself upon 
the assassin. During that brief interval the Queen was 
drawn after the Kiug, into the vestibule of the Aasembly 
building. She was saved. 

To be sure the door was closed behind her, and 
Charny fell on tbe doorstep, felled by a blow 
head from an iron bar, and stabbed in his breast with 
a pike. 
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" Like my dear brothers 1 " he murmured, as be felL 
" Poor Andrée ! " 

Like his brothers, George and Isidore, Oliver de Charny 
bad fuMlled bis destiny» The Queen's fate was yet to 
corne. 

Ât that moment a frightful discharge of artillery 
announced that the insurgent s were formally attacking 
the palace. 
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